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PREFACE 


T he dcvdopmoit of Ihe Cheremls project thiougb tbe end of 1949 wis 
sketched in the Preface to the first volume of this sericSi and the task there 
begun was hrought up to 1952 in an article published that year in the fmmd 
of Amencan Folklore. 

In Fefaruiiiy 1952. Iwau Jewskij. a native speaker of ChecemiSi landed in the 
United States* and we were uninediatdy put la touch with Hifn through the kind 
offices of Gerald F* P. Doolier* then Chief of the Soviet East and Traiucaucaska 
Section of the Interoatioaal Broadcastiag Sendee in the Department of State. With 
the aid of a suhstantk! grant from the Ch^erhead Fund, Researdi Division of 
Indiana University—here gntefuily acknowledged—it became passible later in 
the spring of that year to bring Mr, Jewskij to our campus where he bos been 
available as an iefoTmant oontinuousJy since then. Mr. Je^'skif is undoubtedly the 
first member of hts culture and the first native sp^ker of his language ever to have 
come to AmcriOL, a fact which tmmediatdy gave nur project new directionL Our 
eatpectaiion from this unique happening was evidently shared by the U. & Air 
Forte* at least to the extent of their awarding us Gontiact No. 01{600)-3i4. for 
the pFepaiarinn of a monograph, completed in June 1953j entitl^ "Ethnk and 
Area Analysis of Mari U.S.S.R." It is a pleasure in this coonectioa to acknowledge 
the co-op«a£iDn of Paul H. Nesbitt, Chief; Dcrk O'Bryan, Chief of the Arctic 
Soction, and Moreau Maxw^ell, Researdi and Editorial Specialist of the Arctic^ 
Desert* Tropic Informaricm Center of the Reseandb Studies Institute* MarwcU 
Air Force 

During the first semester of the 1953-1954 scademk year* the senior author 
was Vlsitiiig Reseatdi Professor in the Department of Anthropology of the Uni- 
vecsiiy of New Mexkn. W, W. Hill and Stanley S. Newman made working ctm- 
dirions perfect, and our appreciation for tbe many couitcsies tended, as well as 
for the dimatc—intellectual and other—is boundJess. 

Complerion of this second volume became possible with the support of the 
American Philosophic^ Society, for which we wish to express our thaj^ 

Wc are Indebted to Felix J, Omas, of our Department of Slavic Studies, for 
the note on the Russian etymologies used m Appendix A. We ore grateful to Eeva 
Kongamm Minn both for her help in connection with die secondary Fmolsb 
sources of this hook, and her advice on several portions of die manuscript. Nicholas 
MichaUov-Shdiy assisted with tianslolions and abrtractj of secondofy sources from 
Russian, and Intopreted for Mr. Jewskij who. when we first met him, spoke* beside 
his native tongue, only Tatar and Russian adequate for our purpose. Alo Raun* 
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of the Liaguistics group at Indiana University, was good enough to call some addi* 
dona] Soviet sources to our attention and to advise us with respect to oocasionai 
prt^tems involving Turkic contacts. Teresa Carterette elkited and helped oiganiie 
a part of the matoflils used in the Introduction, and we most gnt^uliy record 
her valued coUaboradon. 

Etkk) itkoaen, Secretary of tire Finno-Ugric Society, granted us liie privilege 
of reproducing iJlustratioRs from a work of A. O. Heik^ previously ptihlUhr^ 
by that society. 

Some of the materials in Part Two of this book were reworked from articles 
originally published to the Soathtetsttm Journal of Anthropology, vol, 6 (IP50), 
and Attihropos, vol. (1953), respectively. To Leslie Spier, Editor of tiie foimer, 
and to Friti Bornemann, Editor of tl>c latter journal, we are beholden for per¬ 
mission for the use of some of these materials here. Louis H. Orzack oallabmated 
OQ the first version of the section on '■Content" in the Chapter ''Chamis.” Portions 
of Part Two were read to manuscript by John Lotz and Fred W, Houseboldef, Jr,, 
for whose constructive criticisffls we are extremely grateful. 

Part Three was read to manuscript by the kte Ralph Ltoton, who made s 
number of suggesboos, now incoeporated to the final version. We are sorry that 
he will not be reading these lines of appreciatiem for his kindness. 

Our Gazetteer was prepared in dose consiiltation with Lob S. Headings, a 
former Librarian of the Department of Geography, at Indiana University. Readers 
who would care to examine a map deltocattog the general area inhabited by the 
Cheremb, may find one in our Sittdm in Cheremit Voikht^, Vol. 1. In the present 
volume, we chose to pinpoint geographic features by providing our readers wkfa 
precise coordinates by means of wbicb any particular location can be found when 
the coordinates are superimposed upon x detailed map of the Soviet Union. Among 
tlw reasons for using this method of preseolation was our wish, first, to provide 
historical depth—and it is a weU-knowo fact that place na mrs to Russia have a 
way of changing with disturtitog frequency: for example, the principal, and now 
capital city of the Cheremb has itsdf undergone three name changes within thb 
century alone, having been called Tsarevokokshaisk until 1918, Kiasnnkokshabk 
from 1918 through 1929 , and Yoshkar-Ola sira^e 1929. Second, a given place b 
not infreqi^ly referred to in the literature by entirely difrctcnl names to Russian, 
to Cheremb, and to a variety of Turldc languages. Problems of tomscription were 
stiU a further complicattog factor here. These difficulties, added to the more general 
problems of cimting these fairly remote areas of Russia, persuaded ns that we 
cotild be of greatest service to our readers by supplying our references, based on 
rather spccblbod rescardi, by way of an exact Gazetteer instead of projecting than 
onto a ctowded amj therefore confusing 

There studies of tlie folktale, ihc proverb, the riddle, and the supernatural 
elements in Oiciemb culture having now appeared, tbe next volume, partially 
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completed, will center upon the folksongs and games of this people. It will iaducle 
analyses of the fonnal stmctnie and content of the song twftS j as well as an esamina' 
tion of the musical style and musicaj instnanents. Other publications under prepaia* 
don will oontain our texts, and a phonology and grammar of the Oierwik I^gu^e, 
This boot owes much to the creative editing of A, Irving and MatiH^ F. 
Hallowell, who, by same magic alchemy, have succeeded in converting a nuna- 
senpt replete with piDblecns of typography, cross referenemg, indexing, and the 
hice, into this published form. 

This book having been already planned In 194% it would be untrue to say rKtit 
it would not have been feasible for us to write it, in some sense; without our in' 
formant. However, with Mr. Jew^j's help, it became possible not only to chede 
every piece of mfonuation avatlabie from other sources, thereby insuring its 
acrutacy and bringing it up to dale wherever possible, but it also became possible 
to add new parts to the whole and to supply a sounder perspective of die religious 
life of the Cheiemis. thank him for bis patient coopecatioia cheerfully tendered 
in spite of frerpient and periiaps juit complaints dia l work with the iir ad is 
almoiSt unbearably fatiguing as opposed to work with the hands. 

'Hiomas a. Sebeok 
Frances J. Ingeuakn 

Alhu^ierque, N. M. 

Quistmas, 1955. 
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INTRODUCTION 


SOURCES 

D ata for die encyclopedic sections, in Part One, and for die description of 
the *'Big Candle" movement in Part Tliree of this monograph came from 
three sources. All available studies of aspects of Checemis religious life 
were scanned and excetj^. Likewise, all available tacts, whether published or on* 
published, were read and abstracted. Then die informant told us of his o^ieiienctt 
with supematDral dements of his cottare. Thb he did pordy bf giving us tacts, 
at random* pardy by commenting upon and giving free assodadons to the data 
obtained from written souices and presented to him systematically; and partly by 
lespooding to miscellaneous direct questions. Only a minor prupottion ol the texts 
aedyzed in Part Two of this book: was, tiowever, elicited from him. Thus, what¬ 
ever the meriK of NadeJ’s general itiatfon — ’’worJang through 'appaintod’ in- 
foniunts is on aurnliaty opecation, and sometimes a control, but never the sole or 
main line of attadc"^—may be, in oui particular case of studying culture at a 
distance tt was adopted through sheer necessi^r 

PRIMARY SOURCES 
TEXTS 

The catalogue of the texts used, with a description of their scope and prove¬ 
nience. appeared in Sebeok (1952, pp. 3-tS); followed by Sebeok. Balys. Robert 
and Taylor (1952, pp. I67fi,). For conveoicoce. each reference is repeated in the 
Bjbtiognphy of rhw volume as well, and eadi code letter or combination is listed 
again among the Abbreviations. 

One mtijII group of texts not utilized in the preparation of the previous vol¬ 
ume (but listed in t^ Bibliography there), must be added here, as we intend to 
return to it in Part Two: [Bud^ Budenz, Joszef. EfJei atremiszsSg, Mandat* fr 
szovtgkoxUs [The Forest Chcremis. Sentcnocs and Texts], Nyk 3,97-156 (1864). 
Of the three ports of this publicatUin, the £i3t is indevant for our purposes. The 
second consists of two setmons—one preached on Easter Day, the other after 
Holy Communion — both rendered from Russian into Qietemis by an unknown 
translator fnun the district of Tsacevokokshaisk, and found by Budenz among the 
manuscripts left by Antal Rtguly, a pioneer explorer of the Ftono-Ugric peoples 

*Naild.p.3fi. 
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of Russia, whose early oioctccoUi century collections were a great incentive for 
Finno-Ugric studies in Hungary.* The third is a single text, a Cberemis prayer, 
found by Budenx among the letters of a Madame Alexandra Fuks, which dealt 
with the Chuvash and the Cheremis peoples and which was published in Kazan 
in 1840.* 

THE INFORMANT AND HIS BACKGROUND 

Our infomLint, Mr. Iwan Jewskj|, was born in 1919, and raised in Ap^t-jat, 
a Cheremis village located approximately ten kilometers from the Balayev guvem- 
ment mill between Bicsk and Burayevo in the Bashkir Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic. Although the Cheiemis do not constitute a majority in the population 
of the Baslikir A.S.S.R., the iofoimant's birthplace was inhabited almost exclu¬ 
sively by Chetemis. In the Bashkir A.S.5.R., there are about BJ,OOQ Cbercmb in 
the area between 55* to 56* north and 55* to 57* east, with more tn the Mishfcifio 
region than near Bicsk. Near Ufa them arc four or five villages, and the number 
decreases as one approaches ihe Ural mountains. To the west of Birsk, there are 
several QuMcmis villages, but there are probably none from Birsk to the Balaicv 
government mill. Along the northern side of the Bir River there are more Chen anis 
villages than on the right bank where there are two or three of fifty ro seventy 
houses each, some about ten kilometers from Balayev, including Apfat-|al. Most 
Cheiemis live between the Volga and Vyalka Rivers to the northed and northwest 
of the Volga bend, though a anaiJ remnant still exists on the right bank of the 
Volga where most of them were located formerly. Fifty-one and four-tenths per 
cent of the population of Maxi A.S.S.R,, the area situated betweeu 55^- 33' to 
57“ 20' north and 45* 35' to 50* 15' east, is Chtremis. There are about 
20,000 in the Tartar A.SB.Rr, ^°d about 41,000 inhabit various parts of the Ural 
region. Hie total number of Chcrerois thus ts in the neighborhood of half a miliion. 

The informant's cecoltecdons of the city of Birsk—in tlie vicinity of whkh 
he was bora — and its cnvircxis are summarized in the following paragraphs. The 
dty of Birsk, which is a river port, is the center of the Birsk district in the Bashkir 
A.S.S.R. on the Belaya River. BuildlDgs have been constructed for processing local 

* Regwlv Stnlrd in St. Petenfautg, in IB41, and. after interaivc siwiy of source 
tdatieg to tbc PInno-Ugcic {icoples of Russia, Indiuliag the Cheromiv viwtftl the Vd§a- 
Finnic {xopks htiefiy, ia IB4J, eo louEe to the Vognb md Ostyati, intsadlng m reuim to 
the Volga Rgtoos from Siberia for more intenaiw stutlics on his |>act west, tn tS4S. tw 
Ktunied to Kazan, where, though cQofined to bed mudi of the time by serious llin«, he 
udiected Cberemit nutcriali. In 1646, he leturned to St. Ptlertbiirg where he made pliin< 
before hii total cnllapse, to pnhlidi an extensive series of books based oa his field trip; but 
It remained for Bodeox to publisb Rcguly's matcriiils to the cdloctlon ribsl above. O, 7 :dr.i 

•Fuks. pp. 209-217. Madame puks. wlio died in Kazan in tSSj, w« a writer of 
misceltaneous ptose lad verse. Her interest tn ethnography was fostered by her 
the weU-lcflowii writer aod biscotiBn. K F. Foka, For furtha details about Madime Puks. 
see AgafoDov, p. 2-12. On the prayer itatt, see further pp, 3 O 6 - 7 , below. 
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agricul tutal and forest raw maleriiik^ that is* for flour roitUng, meit proce^siiig, md 
saw milling, Th^re is a te^ct^cs* institute^ a pedagogical sdiool, and two medical 
schools^ Bksk b famed for her gardens; and in the surcotmding area oF the city 
there an: agrkultuni testing fields. The region has the prindpd vineyirdr in the 
Bashkir A.S.S.tL 

There is in Birsk an old two^story bride hospital with even rows of windows, 
A brick kiln about six Jiundred feet from the BdUya River produces brkks from 
the local red day. Toward the s*?iith maigm of the towoi iicor the wharfs, there 
are fifty or more grain elevators^ There b a brewery that processes and bottles vodka. 
The MTS (tractDr station) in Birsk^ whuJi supplies farm marhin w for the sor- 
tounding area, had. during the mformant'^ youth* about thirty combinjcs and ttac- 
tors and numerous pidt-up and heavier tmeks for transporting grain or supplies. 
Gasoline, kerosene, and lube^:)Us in steeJ drutns are all brought to the kolkhoz by 
truck. Near the comer of Kazaima Street and Lenin Street there b a soldiers" 
barracks on a hill to the south of town. The ced brick harmdes has an eudosed dnll 
prd and appears to be quite old. The informant does not i:eniember seeing any 
great number of soldiers or any open transport of munitions in Bifsk. 

The Bir River b navigable only near its mouth wdiere it empties into the Beloi 
River above the town of Bksk. The town stands on high ground which gradually 
slopes to the cast- On both sides of the Bir there b mcadowland for about a third 
of a mUt It is possible to travel by launch (a twenty-foot craft with a twelve-inch 
drift and five- lo $cven-foct beam] for a distance of six to nine ffidcs. At this point 
one reaches a brge twostoty brick and sheetdron roof building, the BaUiev govern¬ 
ment mil]. Beyond this point, tJie hilb are about a third of a mile from the rivi^ 
banks and arc separated by valleys of three to ten miles. The Balaiev mill b cnen- 
parable to a fair-sised factory. As one faces the mill from the road there U i 
barracks on the left side. This barracks, an unpointed, yellnwish-white, weitherod 
structure, is for workers, since of sis families live at the mill. There are many 
poplars around the mUL Wherever there is a mill there is also a bridge—usually 
two in case one should collapse during the spring floods. Beyond Balaiev there 
are three or four mpre mills; but these are attarhed to the k&lthoz and art much 
smaller. 

Opposite the mill i for^ a3mes almost to the dvex^s edge^ From Bitsk to 
the first mill there is meadowland witli very few* swamps; and on the right side 
as one goes upstream, there is a forest of oak, btreh, nuplc, and a few pine. There 
an? some swamps in this forest, but none b of any great extent. Soon ofto leaving 
the first milk the Bir narrows into a sluggish stream which may be stepped over in 
some places. There is red day along the banks, gray forest sail on the hill ridges^ 
and black chestnut soil in the valley bottoms. Beomsc of the rich soil and gemlc 
land mil, gnio b the principal predict. 

The Bic, Ufa, and Bdaya Rivers freeze about December first and thaw in lato 
March Of April, During the freeze the icc Is more than three feet thick, and tia: 
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ftVGts ^plojed ^ fOidSh Aftcf March, one h not to eios^ the ice with 

horses. There is s that if the wUd dtidis sre sdU swiimnmg ta places in the 
river, it is not safe for transport or communication. Along the right side of the 
river going to the BaJajev mill from Birsk^ there is $. road. The government miil 
is the only cnitl in the area whidi has dcotric power and a telephone. Approaching 
the miil the road is tUmiiLnated on bodi sides for a quarter of a mile. At the 
BaJaiev mill the road then cresses a single Line wooden bridge- Tliis rotad goes to 
Burayevo, a Tatar settlement. It is paved with fist-sized graved and, since it is old^ 
it is constantly being repaired. Small trucks ofrj' gram and supplies over it a gccaC 
deal; the bus from Biisk to Bnrayevo also travds over it. In addifciont three his fs 
traverse this crooked road dally. Along the road there are abo telegraph poles 
and w'lres conneetiDg Bitsk with Biirayevo^ 

A mile away from the government mill the Burayevo road goes through a 
Russian village. Along this road^ as in the case of others in the area, there axe few 
trees and bushes. Most of the land, except where the road passes through woods, is 
cultivated in grains. On the main road between Biisk and Burayevo, there are more 
Oitrcmis villages after it crosses the Bir at Balayev mill than there are on the right 
Side Along the road toward Biixai, there are cm the right side two or three Cheremis 
villages of fifty to seventy houses each. At the Batayev mill there are diree or 
four uniformed policemco who cany pistols and rifles and travel on horseback. 
The soil of this area as a whole is very soft, juid people do not drive a heavy truck 
out nnio the fields lest it become mired. In the forests there are few pines but 
many aspen, maplct birdi and oak on the hightMidj. 

Mf. Jewsldj’s impressionistic aocount of the physical appearance of the men 
and wocieo of his cocnnuinjly is this: Most men are taller than he (five feet six 
inches), but some are as much as three to four inches shorter. Ten percent are 
rnuscuUri the rest are of avenge weight, like the infoimant. Those w'bo are tall 
are "dry/^ i.e., lean- Women are shorter than men, approximately five feet two 
inches tall. They are licavy and thickset. Tlie skin colot of the men is not deir 
white. Women Lave lighter complexions than men; but that is "Because they wash 
more frequently." Hair is mostly brown; and more people arc blonde thM red 
haired. Very few people have black hair. Men shave every two to three days. 
Unlike the Russians, almost no one, except old men, grows a beard; but married 
men grow fairly large mustaches. Most married women wear their hair down the 
back in two waistdong braids wovai fram three to four strands of hair with red 
blue or green rtbbom. Married women roU their braids into a bun worn at the 
nape of the neck. Many women liave their cars pietced for earxiogs. 

According lo Coon*—though, admittedly, observations of s^istkai value 
wliith describe the Cheremb ate sorcc-^whUe these people "preserve thdr original 

^Cooot pp. 14%^^. Detailed anthmponHrEiic mcuureoients of Mr. fewskii wiU be pd> 
liibcd ehewbret Here It enry be noted* however, thai. on basis of Coofl*i data, except for Jus 
fine hair textofw Mr. Jrwikij ti a vciy typkal spedium of hh group. 
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Finnic type with consideobie fidelity, the infiltiation of MongpJ and Tatar peoples 
into their countiy since the time that the ancestors of the Carclians and other 
western tribes departed has had some recognuahk effect upon them." Coon coti' 
dudes that the Qjeremis deviate but Uttlc, antliropometrkallyj from the ^nd ard 
established his study of the CaceJians, exicept iu pigmentation and soft part 
rooiphotogy. 

The everyday work dothes of the men in M£» Jewskij's conununlly are made 
of thick homespun white liattJ. Some shirts are made of cbedteied homespun, dyed 
by the women with commeidal or domestic dyes. Homemade dyes me mamifai-. 
hired from tree bark: a dark yellow is produced from aider; a dark blue; from oak; 
green, from a grara he could not name. Red dye is always purchased. Unless a man 
b wearing a jadcct, the shirt always bangs out and is bound with a belt The collar 
is round and the sleeves are usually long. The neck opening down the front b 
fastened with buttoos which go almost to the waist Embroidery, designed by the 
woman who does the sewing, includes roosters, butterflies, and flowers; and it is 
used to decorate tlie front of the shirt on the left side of the neck opening and the 
tight shirtouffs,* This shirt is U5cd in ^ seasons^ but in ^ununcf it ma y madu 
of talko. 

WLnt« trousers may be of heavy homespun or pircbo^ed cjuiited material. 
Colors used include while; grcj', light grejv and greenish shades. Some black sod 
a little yellow is used but no red or other ^ight colors. Summer trousers are home 
sewn from purchased chintz or homespun IJoeti which may be a solid color or thinly 
striped but not checkered. The colors include white or greyish ^tpes on a Ma^k 
background. 

In winter, during the warmer weather, men wear a wool tweed-like visored 
cap. During the colder months of December, January, and Febniity they wear a 
sheepskin dp with earfiaps which may be tied under the chin. Men wear the woolen 
dp at home oil the time. Summer bins, made of straw, have narrow brims go d 
flattened crowns. Cotton visored caps are worn a great deal. 

In very oold weather the men use thick felt boots without socks, or they bind 
their feet and calves with lin^ or cotton binding and over this wear white home- 
made woolen socks and woven bast shoes. Knee-high leather boots are used to 
spring and autumn. These are iHUchased in town because the kolhhoa cobblers 
usually cannot do this sort of work. For milder winter weather a thf n nrr felt boot 
is used with or without a rubber booL These lighter boots are also worn in spring 
and autumn. Summer footwear ciHisists of brown or yellow leather mode 

by the ktflkboz cobbler or wov'cn bast shoes worn over linen strips, bound ankle 
height. During the muddy spring season onkle-betght galoshes are worn over the 
thin felt boot or the tfuen binding. 

A fur Goat, usually of sheepskin, with the fur inside or out, is worn in a oit 

■On Quremir emhiaitlety patterm, ef. Heticd, 19ttV19t3. 
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jusr above the knees; and a hip length padded coat made of cotton doth batting is 
added on the coldest days. Both men and womcti use the sheepskin coats;* but the 
women's coats sue uMially covered with a strong, dark fabric. 

The women, he telk us* wear long dresses of diochered homespun tkien in 
winter and diintss in summer* The neck opening is fastened with buttons which 
go down to Ibe waist, and a reddish ribbon with at Uie ends serves ts a 

belL Their shoes are of soft thin Jeather with a small heeL The w<yn\m do not 
bind their legs. Sometimes they wear thirk felt boots ivith co rks, Tn spring they use 
the ^ame footgear as the men but without the binding; and in the summer they 
wear S 3 nd;^ls or bast shoes and work barefooted, som^iing which the men never 
do. Womcti’s headgear consists of woolen kerchiefs or shawls which are not worn 
very murii during the summer." 

Men and women, alike, dress in white for prayer meetings* For holidays^ men 
wear westeni style coatsuits which they have made by a tailor* 

The informant, who was bom into a famliy of farmers^ — be bad one brother 
and one sister—has learned two trades, that of baker and that of barber* During 
the wafj the Russians drafted him into a labor battalion and btc irv the war he 
was captured by the Carmans. Eventually^ the camp In whkb he was held came to 
be in the American Zone, and he eleaed to come to the United States as a displa^d 
person. He arrived early in 1952 and, aJter e few months spent in a factory in 
Newark, New Jersey^ came to Indiana University where he has now enrolled to 
study English. Mr. Jewsfciji besides his native language, speaks Tatar best, and 
has spoken it since his childhood. His Russian h iide<}uate but distinctly 'Tordgn," 
his English p€x>r. He was, on arrival^ practically illiterate though lie had some slight 
practice in reading and writing Russian. He is i young man of t good deal of 
intetligcnce and wit, as well as shrewdness, but he was haunted by considerable, not 

" The Kxnditrd itudy of fcminEnc j^ncmcnts anKut^ the ChcrciiLb is to be found in 
Pari One of JuJje Wkhnunn. Cf. alio PolishiilievskiL pp, ^^4-63: "The ohooculI coftuma of 
the Marl, npediily Ihiw gf the women, are veiy Loyriy. One tan «t these dnrhes even now 
in every ritlioii|{h life under the Soviets hss brought many changes- The dmaic Mari 

cDSiume ts a dies of bleached liiien. Wonderful cmhfddefy decofstm the collar, the long 
ileeves^ the shoulders* And the hem (of the skkt). Often fhc dress Is kn« length* and below 
this is sewn a wide embroEilemL red ot oilier colored* strip of bunimg; the hem is sewn 
with homc-mide Ucc. Over the dress very often io apron is worn made eithec of the same 
carcfolly bleacbei! linen gr from some dark colored miieriaL tn the lovely utdivIduaJ em^ 
htoHery not oFten te« the styUaed fit branch, or leaves and fiowen. or plain stripes, and a 
mtiliitnde of feometrk designs. Red ri the predaminant color in the embroidery* and is coa- 
irtstcd wilh black and green. Tbe Mari womHi wear a smooth white kerchieL tied under 
the diuL On their Feel they wear Uikk wool socks^, often cdored; sometimes red. . * . Earlier, 
1 doth had been wrapped Aiotind ihe feel and WM used fnfttad of the tocks before putting 
on basi shoes. Now. of coune* cvacyooe has boon and shoes. Coe cannot admire ftdly 
enough Ihfi pretty scene when there is a tatkho^ holiday, sjad alt the young girts daocc to 
the muaic of tbe duJdmej in their white, etnhrmdered dress and the men b white, 
embmidered shirts*” 
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to say abAotmot, fear of strangers and new situatjons, to which he reacted chsracter- 
isticilJy by wunging bis hiuids, fidgetloj^ and sweating profusely. He was reticent 
in tbe exLceme, and especially sby of gbing infomtatuin about his life and biitary. 
In brief, Jjc saw police agents evciywhere and refused to talk undt reassured on this 
point since he capeckd reprisats upon bis family and himself, {‘'jewskij" is die 
name he adopted and it is not, of course, his own.) Correlated with this fom of 
disorjentation and all its attendant omdeties is a high degree of ecDUiuiiJc Insecurity 
manifested by freejueni and apparently tnsariablc demands for a higher rate of 
pay, by complaints that he is not saving enough money for future use, and by an 
often expressed desire for much lower living standards th an any available in a 
University dormitoty or indeed in a town. Uic infcmmnr has remained single all 
his life and is exceptionally awkward with American women. Mowever, his ad/ust’ 
meat to life m America seems to be satbfactoiy in other respects. 

If we should attempt to place Mr. Jewskij among the diree types of individuals 
aningfd by Paul Radin in the order of thdr religious intensity, "the truly idigiotis, 
the intennittently religious, and the indifferently religious," we should be incittved 
to assign liim among the second type. Mow Radin odds that **the intermittently 
religious really fall into two groups—those who may be w'cakly religious at almo^ 
any moment; and those who may bo strongly religious at cettoin iiwwnCTitc_ such 
as temperamental upheavals and crises'*—and Mr. Jewsktj swms dearly to be an 
individual who is weakly teiiglous at almost any moment. Radin further asserts 
that "in the intennittently and tndifferauly religious groups are included by fat 
the large majority of people, but since so many extra^teiigious factors enter into 
their religious consciousness, they are actually the most poorly adap^ for the 
study of leiigtoQ. , . . The only way of avoiding confusion is to start [the analysis 
of a primitive religion} with the markedly religioas individual and study 
the expresstom of rchgion amimg the intermittently and indifferently religious 
with reference to him."’ We recogniic that our informant is not possesMtl by' a 
marked degree of religious susccpbbility and wc tried to mimmize the cunfuskui 
to which Radin points by a careful and systematic collation of our primary and 
secondary sources. 

SECONDARY SOURCES 

Tlie secondary sources used are listed in tbe Bibliography under "Sources 
for the Text." The more important of them were commented upon in Sebeok 
(1932, p. 7); these include, most piominently, the works of Uno Harva (Holm* 
berg) and Albert Himiilainen. Any author attemptmg to write a book on Qtereniis 
religion must inevitably draw deeply upon Haiva's work, In addition to his ex¬ 
tensive and Intensive study of the written sources, Harva based bis publications on 
tbls sub|ect upon his field notes, collected in the course of his sojourn among 

’Radin, 1937, pp. 9-10, 
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this people for two sammm, 1911 and 19IJ. Anothc^r Fimikh cthm^rapher^ 
HzmiUidncn^ was quite probahljp the l£ist western uthropologbt to study Cteremls 
reilgiDn in the fieldk shartly after the turn of the ecntuiy. He stayed^ hrA, in the 
village of Ku^-rexia, in the district of Tsaje^okoksliaisfc* investig^ling fnarfiage 
oertmonj^Si agrioikuce and apiculture, as wdl as saixihoe rituals. He rcportnl to 
the Finno'Ugrk Society: ^'1 had time to study thoroughly the individual sacxifiees 
to die high or heavenly gods {huj Smbd kulal It is considered oeces- 
saxy for each individual to perform four seeks of sacrifices to kMUi iith, the first 
of which has to be performed wlien the young man has grown up and begins to 
Jive the life of an Independent adult. WidL the help of some educated Cheremis 1 
suicreeded before long in getting some personal acquainbmees tn die village^ so 
that 1 was m no way liampered in my investigations. I worked in a bam whoe 
the Cheremis used to gather Co chatter; with thdi remarks and additions fhejr in 
a way^ patddpatcd m my work,*'* 

THE HISTORICAL DACKGROLfND 

In the laltec half of the fifteenth century, there already were Cheremk living 
around the Vyatka River- Tlieir village^ were robbed by the Voivodes of the Grand 
Duke Ivan HI ( I4fi2“1505). in 146S, wh^i passing down the Vyadta to the 
Kama. In the sixteenth and sevcntcendi centuries there wete Cberemis living on 
the mountainous soudi side of the Volga and eastwards to the Sviyaga River, evi¬ 
dence for which comes from both historical datE and the study of place names. 
When the Volga Bulgarian Empire was overthrown by the Tatars under Batu Khan* 
in 1236-57, the Cbetemis came untler their rule. The strong influence of Tatar 
culture h clearly illtndrEted by die numerous Tatar loanwords in the CheiemJs 
language.^ Tatar inflEietice left its traces espedaUy on handicraft, deess^ house¬ 
building, food* sodol conditions, and, in some regions, on religion, although the 
Tatars were eacceptionally tolerant in religious matters.^* {l"he informadon m 
NesttiYs chrockle about the Qieiemis being under tribute to Rus might refer to 
some western Qicremis tribe.) 

In the fourteenth ceohiiy, the CheremJs began to be more closely connected 
with the Russians* wIh> were mostly represented by the principality gf Nizhni- 
Novgorod in the west, and the republic of Vyatka in the north. la the area of the 
province of Kostroma, the Cheremis at that time probably under the in¬ 
fluence of Russian settlements. At the some lime they took part tn the fights be- 
Cwtcnt the RubsLui princes of Kostrmia and the rich dty of Galich, northeasi of 
Kosmuna bej-ood die Volg^ as allies of the latter, But in the long conflict between 
the Tatars and dye Russians they faithfully rammed on the side of the Tatars and 
with them bravely fought the ovet-pow cring Russians during three centuries, 

* HsmiJiiiienp 19Dft b. 

^Sebeok p 2* «nd ctole 4 . 

^ Ftatanov. p. 76; and note 3 on p. 332 Mow. 
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Under Tatai the Chcremis still had thdf owq pances. Dudes to the 
Tatars consisted of pyio^ tribute ) and other taxes^ and helping them in 

the vw* Thus the Oeremis, in 1455, sent supposedly 30^000 infantry soldieis 
against the Russians. Early to the next century they fought die Russians from 
the fortress they had built outside Kasau and often fought back the assaulting 
Voivodes^^ In 1530, for example, they caused Petna Fedor Obolcosky-Lopafca to 

The followlc^ passiges fiDjn the Importtmt irud^shctHoth ceot«ry work of Hcxbcfsteiii 
bearing upon the Cheiemis appe^ed worth ^pioting rathei fully: Tower Kovogorod is a 
large wood^bnOt city, sirtitred do b rock at the conifaciiGc of the Volga and the Occu, 
with a sione fordficauoii, buUf by the present rnooiidh^ Vflsilty, They say that it is fotty 
German nUles east from ^liuom; and if to, Novogorod will be a hundred tnOet froin Moscow. 
The trrnintry equals Vladiznir hi fatrlity and abond&iice. it forms the bouadary^ Id this 
dittetino^ of the Otmtiao rdtgiEjn; for although the Piinct of Muscovy has beynad this 
Novogofod a fortress rnmed Sura, yet the mtetmditic people^ who are called Cmnawssi* 
do nm fdlow the Quistraa, but the Mahometan, fcllgion. Moreover, tl^e jm oihtr pcojdcp 
CftUed Moidm^a, mliced with the CzeicmiQu whii occupy a great part of ihe ccnintry Ehii 
side of the Volga, as far »s Surs, The Cmtmisst live northwards beyond tbe Volga* and 
to make a diatiuctioa from thcni:, those th^t live above Novogorod are called Upper cif 
Mountain C^erembsi; not, iodeed, from any uK^untalns^ for there are none; but rithcr frOED 
the hills which they bbabit'' f Heihefstein* voL 2* p, Sl] 

^'Tbc prcviucc of Viaika Iks beyond the river Kama, at a distance of nearly a hmdied 
and fifty miles southeast of Moscow; the shomat road to which is by Castmfnovgofod and 
but this road is the most difhcnlt, not only on aocounr of the marshes and forests 
which lie between Gaiitz and VlaLka, hot on account of the ttfbes of Creronisse, which rove 
■bout ills search of plunder. Hence the road by Vdogdii and Uityug though langcr, presents 
gieaier facIfiiJes and security for travehng." likiJ., vol. 2, pp. 44-4^.} 

*Tbc people of Caeremksi dwell Ed the woods below Lower Novogaind They have 
their own dklHit, aol follow the tenets of Mahomet. They are now subs^vkot to the King 
of Kazan, although the greatesf part of them wete fonnerly trihutades of the Ehike of 
Muscovy, whence they are still reckoned os Russiaji subjeds. Tbr pdnee had several of 
these people brought In Moscow suspicion of rebelHou, whom I saw whefi [ was Ibeire; 
but as th^ were ilcnwards sent back to the borders toward lithuania, they at length dis- 
petsed themselves into varknos parts. These people, who have no fixed abodesL inhabit a 
region srtetchmg far and wide; from Viatka and Vologda la far is the river Kama. All of 
them, both men lud women, are exceedingly swift In rumung, aetd very ^ilHul archers; 
never laying down the bew out of their hands^ aikI so great is the delight which they take 
It] this exercise* that they will not give tbetc children food until they hit a mark with therr 
arrows/" Ifhid., pp. 47-f»J 

'"But on the twenty^ighih day of ihc same munth fj^dy 1^23] he oossed the Volga* 
at that point where the fortress Jay* and cocamped with hli army on tl* river Kozanca, 
and waited menty days for a favorable nppomiuily of accomplishing his ob|oct. While 
stationed ihere, the Rtg&ijti of the Kazan army pitched his tent not far frooi hinv and often 
annoyed the Hnssians; though fniitlcsdy. with sktrmisbes of Cxecemissiaa Infantry. Upon 
this, King Schcaie* who bad enme with his vessels to engage in that way* sent letters to him 
to demand Ms sturender to Ms hereditary sovereigu, To which the latter briEfiy replied: If 
you wish to have my kingdom, take it fey the sword:!« m settle it between oundva; tod let 
him to whom fortLtne gives iL bold it*' 

■'While the Russians thus uselessly ddayed, they began rn safer hunger from haring 
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lose hjs eutke txamport nnd seventy tat^noos. But aftcf Ivan the Terribie had 
beccone Prince of Moscow {1533-1588), ihmg^ huntd against the Chcfcoiis. As 
the Tatar role was getting weaker and weaker because of intemat quarrels^ the 
Chercuus who Irved sautb of the Volga, the so-callcd Mountain Oiercmis, thought 
it wiser to begin nuking alliances with their western neighbor. Tlicy sent deputies 
to Moscow in 1546, explaining that they would be ready to help the Russians 
against the Tatars. Ivan the Terrible unmediatcly sent Prince Alexander Goebatyj 
to the Mountain Cheremis, who delivered to him one Iiundred liostige^ as pledge 
for their loyalty. But the so-called Meadow Cherentis north of the Volga remain^ 

sent aw»y the proviskms which they had brought with them: for as the CKfemlKsi h^d laid 
waMic ill the mnouading territory* and diiigeutJy watched the track of the encffsy^ there was 
onrhiog kft to be seized upao; so that the prince was unable lo gain ihfDmiiti[>n respecting 
the scarcity which oppressed bis imry,, nor couJd they make any communication to him. 
Two goYcfnOfS hid btefl appointed by Vaailiiy to attend to this busmesa, oue of whom, the 
Knes Ivjin Palitzkip alter loading the ^eueLi w|ib pforisions from Novogoiod, had to 
descend the river to join the aimy; but he* after deporiring the provisjons, rctumed home 
rather prcriplutely, considering the existing state of affalrx. The other had been sent for 
the same purpose with hve huMicd sohhtrs over Jami but war ilaughEered with his men by 
the Qefnrifssi, into whose hands he fdl* scarcely rntie of them cscaptitg by flight amidst the 
confuriocL The goveroor himself* bek^ severely wounded, fell three days after inio the 
hands of the enemy and died. When the nmioiii of tills daugblo' reached the army, so 
great a corutemahon arose in the camp, Incrcitsei! by a groumUesj report that the whole 
cavaky were slaia to a man, thai nothing was thought of but flight; and though ah were 
agreed on this point, the only subject of doubt was whether they ihouLd return agaum the 
tide^ which was dilScuJe* or wait to docend the river then the served* so as to 
enable them to reach rjiher rivets, from wbich they might afterguards Ecturn Imme by a 
orcuitoui land iourney. 

■"EKiriTig these consul taboos the army meanwhile suferliig under Cjctreme faEninc* 
the nine men whom I have described as dcaping from the slAUgbtcr of the five humlEcd* 
happened to arrive, and annouaced that Evan Pahtdd was come with pioviaions- but al- 
thnugh the latter hnd hastened his journey* be had had the znlsfortune to lose the greater 
part of his vessds^ and had but few rtmtinifig when lie reachefi the camp. For. being wtary 
with his daily labour he bad Laid up one night to lest himself on the slmre of the Vol^* 
but wM bailed by the Cwtmissi, who came upon liifu with great dsmoun mqmricig who 
saOed by that way: they were amwertd by the Bervants of PalltSEfci, who took tham for 
servants a ship^boaid, and with much abuse threatcuod them with strips on tJie foUo^-ing 
day for dmurhing their mastcris sleep with their umeasotiuhle vodfetations. Tlic Csatmlm 
replied: "Yen and we shall have other hisincss to attend lo tomorrow:,* , , . before the sun 
wat up, and while the entire hank of the river w^as covered with a thick fog* the Cterem^i 
made a sudden atiack upon the ships* and thnrw' ludi lermr amongst the Russiuis, that 
Palltald* the awmaridcr of the fleet* left iiioety of hb lirgesi vessels, and looEiog his v«sd 
from the shore, and taking the Volga in midstream, escaped under covet of the mist, and 
reached the army almosl in a itate of midiry. A rimihir [nlsfortune aflerwardfi occurred 
to him tft retumiog wi^ (cvcral vessels m bis iiuin, wlim he again fdl into the anares of 
the CzMmkri* and not «dy l^i his v«sds, but himsdf escaped only with gicat dOEcdty 
and with vtfy few of his mm,” pp, 6a-70.] 
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allies of the Tatars aod sua:essful(jf fought the Russian annies pressing on Kazan 
from the direction of Gaiicbi. It was not until fvazan had fillca in l?3'2 tiut the 
Meadow Gbercmis were bioiaglit to acknowledge the Moscovian lule. Enormous 
tracts of fertile land on the Volga and Kama were now opened up to Russian 
EoJonization. The first triumph of Qiristlanitjf Cft'cr Islam had been achieved. 

The Russians Immediately began to tax the CheremJs and Votyaks heavily, 
trying to convert them to Christianky and usurping their lands. Use result was 
that these related tribes made an alliance in t9J3; tefunog to pay taxes, they ruse 
to fight against Moscow for their liberty. The rebellion was not subdued until 
1537. By 1572, the Oietemis had begun a new rebellion hoping for help from the 
Tatar Khan of Crimea, but, ^ belp arrived, die rebels bad to put down their 
arms. Of longer duration was the attempt of 15S2, which the Russian Voivodes 
in Kazan wete not able to subdue^ they had to ask for troops ftom Moscow which 
had to occupy the Chertmis area anew step by step. Now the Russians built sev«il 
fortresses to ^e Oieremisatea (Koz'modem'Yaosk, Oicboksaty, Yaransk, Malmyzh, 
Kokshayskoyc, Sanchursk, Uezhum and, the farthest, Ufa), and used them to 
subdue easily the lebeUion of 15p2. During the troubled first decade of the seven¬ 
teenth century, characterized by fanune and highway robbery under Boris Godunov, 
the western Meadow Chetemis joined m support of the second Pseudo-Dimitri In 
(60?; die easternmost Meadow Cheiemis liowevet remained loyal to Vasili) 
Shuhkjj. In idl I, there w«e Cheremis among the remiite that were being gathered 
to free Moscow from die Poles, 

During the seventeenth century, the Cheremis beg^ to accept the Moscovian 
supremacy. On behalf of the Russian rule they acted as guards far cast in the 
Bashkir territory: these soldiers, and the Cheremis escaping from heavy tax«, 
were the founders of the Cheremis colonies in the provinces of Penn and Ufa. 

In the Golden Horde, the Mongols iiad constituted a small minodty, and the 
''numerical pn^iondiefacice of the Turks made it nahiral that the Mongols should 
be gradually Tufkiched, and the Mongol language, tveo omoag the iding closes, 
gave way to Turkish." These Turks were remnants of the Bulgars and Bashkits 
living cast of the middle oniise of the Volga, in the Kama River basin. "On i lower 
poltticoJ level than the Turks were the Russians, the Alans, and the Circassians. 

. . , Tribes of Finno-Ugric cxtractioo like the Cheremissians, the Mordvioians, 
and the Mmlicherians lived in the lower Oka basin. . , .'*** During the ‘Tatar 
rule, the Cheremis people were divided into several classes: p e a s a nt s paying the 
taxes, «mall landowners doing military service and caiempted from taxG (the 
tOfkhiBts),^ owneis of estates, and princes who were trusted with tiie immediate 
rule of the people. During the Russim rule, this divisino was first preservod, except 
ih?t the govcmmenl was takeo from the native princes and given to Russian 

1* Vef iwdifcy. pp. 208-?. 

r* p. 106, and note 16?, 
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Voivcxles, Tow^itds the end cf the seventeenth century, the pjofessinn of Chrb- 
tianity W 2 s made a condition for Uod ownership, and thus the Chctetnb landowners 
changed religion and became Bussianked. The class of the tdtthdfts, doing mlUtacy 
service md exempted from taxts^ was clmunated in 1718^ and its members were 
included m the big group of taxed peasants, which in its turn had to begin doing 
miUtaiy service.^* S^dom vras extmded mainly to the Mountain Chemnis Jiving 
sou th of the Volga. 

Bc^rtnlng In die sixteenth century^ the Russians tried to convett the Cfaeremis 
to Chri^ianity usings under the guidance of the govenimentp all kinds of tempta¬ 
tions, Kpecbllf tax exemption. Towards the middle of the cighteemh omtutyi 
especially during the reign of Empress Eiiaabeth (1741-1761), great numbers of 
the Chjefcmis changed to Christianity, Before long, however* the matenaJ ad¬ 
vantages failed to satisfy Lheoi. The new Christians were not able to practice freely 
pagan rituals; th^ liad to support tiie Russian priests and were compelled by police 
fofce to jticud church. The pagan popalation was also dissatisJied^ they were 
taxed the more heavily the more new Christians reodved Ux exemption. Tlius the 
pagan as well as the Christian Cberemis were rc^y to take part in Pugachev's 
rcbeiiiou* which started in 1773*“ 

Russian oficiais also tried from the J:»eglnmng of the eighteenth century lo 
piomcte Russianization of the Cheremis through Russian schools. Tlicse attempts, 
however, failed but were resumed with new force towards the mjddJc of the 
mnneenth antury, Russkn colonkatiop, boweii'ef* has preyed much more fatal to 
Qteremis nationaltty than the Russian Chinch or Russian schools. The flood of 
Russian colonization began in the eighteenth century, rose to its height in the nine- 
tcecEtb cmtmft and Is still going om It is most strongly recognizable In the westeiu 
Cheremis area^ eastwards, Russian influence diminishes. 

Our inf ormati nn on Oietcmts history since the turn of the century is based 
largely on Soviet sources and the following ftimmaiy must therefore be interpreted 
with due cautioR^ Accordiug to Russian tustorlaus^ in the course of tl>e numerous 
peasant riots of 1905 die best support against the oppn^ssion of a certain landlord 
named Cberemetev and the ownors of the leotbcr factories in the Mori region c:Eme 
from the workers' settlemmt of YurlnDp This rebellion was directed by the local 
Social-Democratic group under the leadership of one Kasatkin. At the end of the 
tjWS tebdlion among the Cheremis peasants, P* A. Stofypin*s agrarian reforms 
strengthened the land holdings amcffig the b^taks petty cipltaJist farmers 
anploying bleed labor), md aggravated tJic class struggle In the Mari region. 
Before World War J, foreign capital, especially Fmtch and English, was invested 

. vhea tribute is leguliriaied inio taxadoo, a trihaJ people Is oa the way to 
becoming pwantry.** (RcdFcLcb jt, 3^-)' 

wEfflrfjw PusjdMTv w« t RufSiaa Co9$ack whoje ftumidftble levcsli to Eut Ruati 
coded (be h»viEi^ been captated b* Suvwoy) Id his cxecutioD io in Hj;, 
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in rfie limibcr Indiistiy, and the comptriHoti betwcm Rus^kn and foreign 
“intensificxi tbc escpbitadon of tlic woitcrs/' CLoss conHict in town and vilfagc was 
sharpened by World War L After tht rcifoliiticm of FdjruOfy, 1917, the national 
liberetion movement whkh at the beginning was headed by the "'naiionaiistie 
coaster ^revolutionary inlcUigcotsia,"'^* expanded. In accord witli the interests of 
the Mari kulaks, steps were taken to support the Fruvisional GotfctnmenL 

The First Ail Russian Mori Caavention was field io Bjrsk, Bashkk A.S.SR.^ 
from June 5 to 25, 1917,*^ and was cocLducted by the Socia] Revoluiioaaiy tntcllf- 
g«ttsia- Its resolutions expressed confidence m the ProvisiEma] Govemment, and 
Jt directed alJ its energies to suppressmg the peasants' movement. The peasants of 
the Mad region^ however, expressed thdr dJssatisfactioQ with World War I, and 
requested the hr ifnedij^te seizure of land belonging to the [andowners^ the state^ 
and monastertes; the agrarian program of the Bolsheviks bad readied the peasants 
of the Mari region. The bourg^is Soddist RevoIutitMiarics and Menslieviks, wIh> 
were manbers of the Committee of Public Safetyi voiced approval for miahing 
the peasant tnovement with aimed force and disapproved the sdzute of lands by 
the peasants* Thu Workers Sovietp the soldier deputies in Kozmodemyonsk, and 
the Soviet of Peasant Deputies m Tsarevokokshaisfc, because of the predominance 
of Socialist SevoIuiiDnaries and MenshevikSp czmtd out the same prog£am_ Only 
the Yurinsk Soviet of Soldier Cteputies, guided by the Bolshevik Party* obtained 
the nattoaaJization of the landowners^ meadows and forests and divided them 
among the communities. This gained the confidence of llie peasants for the Yuriio 
Soviet of Worker Deputies* On November 7^ power came into the hands of tlie 
proletariat in Kazan; and under tlie leadership of the Russian prolcEariat Biid its 
party the Mari peasants defended the conquest of October. 

In the spring and summer of 19IS, the kulaks in the Mori region, encouraged 
by the Q f^yh offensive on Kazam engaged In a series of counter-rerolutionaiy up- 
risings. (According to Carr, "thb period^ unlike its peedeceisor* was marked by 
Vigorous qftndg oci the Muslim religion and its tradib'oos and practices, partlyi no 
doubtt on ideological grounds^ but partly also to destroy the mfiuence of the 
mullahs, who had often been the bocktwne of the ^bour^ois notionai move- 
mctiL")“ In Mofch, 1918, a joint "Tatir-Bashkir Soviet Republic of the Russian 

L^Toynbcc^s definition of "intdiigmtsia ' may fat appropriately quo^ hm: ‘The 
inrcilifitnuia is a dais of Ikisoo offiem who Envc JeAml the trkfa of Ibc mmniTE d^ili- 
utfcML's trade w for as may be ntccssary to enable tlifiir awn community, thxtiu;gb tbelt 
agency* hold its own in a social cnvifanmetit in which Life is ceasing to be lived in 

accordance with the local tradiilcD and is ciwnlng more and more to be li^ed ia the Hyle 
hy the Uittruivc civiUzailciu tipMi the allots who fall under its (lorDinioo fp. 39-4). 

Dlmawliteiti, vnl. S. pp. is nur source for the EmsceUwous conjjresHss of 

the Kmallcr hluSluxL lutrOnsJitiH of the Volga basin in die aiunmer of 1917. ft i* mterating 
to note that each of these congresses has a rdi^oui than a revdatbisoary ffivot. 

Dmr» vol. 1* p. 520. 
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Soviet Federadoa'* was piodaimed, wbicib was to have cmbmeif the Man as well. 
This rcfHiblic never caine into being. Tbe Mari kolaks and the natJonaltstic 
intelJigcotsia, hostile to the transfer of power to the proletariat, intensified their 
anti-Swiet propaganda. In August, Czechoslovak fottes seized Kazan; kulaks rose 
in the Tsarevokt&shatsk district The downfall of fCazan ratliod the Tsarevo- 
kokshaidr bourgeoisie; and the District Soviet, containing a inajorUy of Socialist 
Revolutionaries, voluntariip turned power over to the bourgeoisie. In the bordering 
areas of Tsaren^okshoisk, ir) the Utzhumsk and Yaiansk districts, there were also 
counter-revolutioiiary bourgeois and kulak uprisings. The Bolshevik organization 
in Kbz'modem'yansk fought tenanctously with the local CDuatec-revoIiilionaries, 
far August, a Bolshevik organkatioa was set up in Tsacevtdeokshaisk. In the bottle 
with die tow'n bourgeoisie and kulaks the First Nizhegorodski and Lettish regiments 
rendered support to the Mari wotking class. After the taking of Kazan by the 
Red Army, the government party and the district committee strengthened the 
government organs of the dictatorship of the proJetariat, intensified the fight with 
the kutaks, and organized committees of poor peasants. Cells of sympathises and 
district oommittees were formed in the vQtages. The middle of the read peasants 
joined the Soviets; and the Soviet machinery was strengthened. 

On November 4, 1920 , the KLui Autonomous Province was organized, Tlie 
Mari Autonomous Province was to include the Koz'modem'yansk distekt of tlie 
Nizltegorod province, the Krasnokoksholsk district, and the Vasileva Sloboda 
district of the Nizhni Novgorod province. On June 21, 1921, the First Cdnsti- 
tutionai Regional Congress of Soviets of the Mari Autonomous Province tot^ 
place. Accordbg to the 1936 Stalin Constitution, the Mari Autonomous Province 

reorganized into the Mari Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic on De- 
cember 3, 1936. 

THE CULTURAL MATRIX 
VILLAGE SOQAL ORGANIZATION 

The local group among the Qteiemis is tbe village, r anging in $tzc from 
large villages of one hundred to two hundred households to small villagus of 
approximately twenty-five households. The informant's birthplace, for example, 
had a population of seven^hundfed persons, representing about seventy nuclear 
families, each occupying its own house. A village may vary in racial, linguistic, 
and ethnk compositioQ so that Russians, Chuvash, and Tatars, 
reside in it; or, like the informant's birthplace, a Oteremis village may be near 
a Tatar village. Almost everyone speaks Russian as well as the language of any 
immediate neighbors, except that elderly Chenanis people may speak only their 
native language. 

With the establishment of the Soviet form of government a coopciative econ¬ 
omy was introduced which organized cvety village into a iotU&i, a aiopcntivc 
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cotpocafion, Whi!e rctaiolng Ore tiadiOonai oftoties of Eesitlence and kinshipj the 
kolkhoz organuadcQ tran&fonned economic relsliom within Oic vlltages bj* re¬ 
quiring members to work on Ore coopcmrivie faun associated with the koikhox. Tire 
term kolkhoz refers to the village which Is dso the economic and administntive unit. 

Within tlie kolkhoz the unit of residence and proctearioo is the nudcsi fund];. 
While married oSspring may reside with the husband's parents, this arfangemenl 
ends as soon as the couple cm afford a house. Aged parents also live with their 
grown children, and any person baviug no family of his own will go to live with 
his closest kin. 

Usually, the married son does not remain in his parents' house very long, 
since his father help him establish his own household. Residence, once the 
couple sets up its own houseliold, is deteimined by convenience and incllnatioa. 

After her ourriage, the bride's father presents her with cattle, the number 
being determined by his gcncfosity. The bridegroom's father may give his son a 
house, property, or cattle. Girls marry at about seventeen; and almost everyone over 
tw'enty-6ve is married. Because the older people wiU not allow "blood mixture 
between dose lelath'es," first and second cousins do not marry each other. 

Tire man is the head of the family, and, on bis death, his older brother, 
married nr unmarried, assumes this tolc:. if, Iwwevcr, be is "an evil person,” Ire 
Is turned out. Although he is not required to do so, the older bnathcr may marry 
the widow,** Personal property is inherited by the younger sons or daughters; but 
if these are not old enough, it goes to the widow. As bead of the family, the man 
controls the money and assigns the economic duties in the household,^ So long 
as the son and his wife live with faJs father, tire latter ads as head of his son's 
family also. 

When asked for a general statement conceming bin obligatiotis, the infonsant 
replied that good relatives give aid in times of harvest failure, fire, stdroess, and 
death. Brothers Ejcho-ve toward each other as "conscience dictates," helping each 
other with moQiey, food, and loans, fn cases of such misfortunes as fire, sickness, 
and death, a brother may lielp a man with a large gift cither thin a loan. Sisters, 
too, behave toward each other acconlkig to the dictates of conscience^ Bven when 
they do not live in the same kolkhoz, sisters visit each other every two weeks or 
OCLCC a mcifittL 

The oldest son is lesponsible for housing and looking after hU parents in 
their old age. Uncles and aunts give presents to small children, and, when nieces 
and neplrews marry, the uncles and aunts from both lines promise them gifts of 
Cattle which have to be delivered anywhere from a week to A year after the cete- 
mony. These cattle may be sold, 

Accoititng to the infomuuit, a good mao is one who does not cheat others. 

»a. Scbwlc, l&JL 

wCf. Seteofe, 1950 liv 
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refritna fncra gossiping, is tnithful^ docs not destioy propoty when tntoxoted, 
does not swear, and helps tiie poor. Although people do not fight when sober, 
they may do so when intoxicntcd. When lie is intoxicated, a man will somctifnes 
strike his wife with his hands, ''not a whip." Hcnisehrcaking does not occur 
despite the fact that the doots are left open, but people do steal property left in the 
house yard and field. Stmilariy^ people will steal from the taikioz, but they will 
not break into the granary; nor do people Ci’er steal from the store, . . just 
from the outside. If you can’t lode after yout things, other people will look 
after them for you." A good woman does not dieat; she says the right thin^; and, 
when asked to do something, she gives a proper reply without hedging. She is 
not promiscuous. 

When people pass each other on the road, even strangers exchange gratings 
such as good morning” and ‘"gpod aftemoon,” depending on the hour. While 
house doors are not locked, it is customaiy to knock at the door or window for 
admission. Since every household has a medium^siaed mongrel, it ts tisoally the 
dog s barking which announers a visitor’s arctval. In enteiitig the house, the man 
precedes and the wife foJIows. The informant reports that neither chddreu or 
adults are shy in the presence of strangers, though this seems not to apply to his 
own case. 

After the revolution of 1917, the peasantry were forced to merge fh ciV small 
holdings into tlve larger units. Tractor stations {MTS) were set up in 

every region to provide the Aolkhoz with staie-owned heavy mechanical et^uipment 
and agricultucd experts. Operating directly through state-owned coUixtrve farms, 
sovkhoXf the Soviet goveenmeot also brought much land under cuttivatino. 

With the decrees of 1930, kulak land renting and onpioyment of hired 
l4ibor in mdividual peasant enterprises were aholisbed. This same decree provided 
for wholcsaie expropriation and deportation of kulaks by dedston of the legiouat 
executive committee. To pcDtect the kolkhtn against plunder and arson ^ the 
foimer kulaks and their suppomcTs, a law of August 7, 1932, introduced extreme 
sanctions including capital punishment in most serious cases. The decrees of April 
a and 12, 1930, had cstabLishcd tlie minimrtm degree of coUecrivkation which a 
Dooperativc has to observe in order to insure its members' tax and debt priviJ^es. 
The labor day as a unit of temunerarion was instituted in 1931, and, on May 27, 
1939. i decree established the minimum amounts of labor units which every 
kolkhifz member was obliged to perform. Failure to participate in common work 
was to result in expulsion from the kolkhoz, thus depriving the individual of an 
opportunity to earn a living. While a general management framework is provided 
by the Model Articles for Agricultural Artels of 1930 and 1935, it will be seen 
that many issues ate left to the individual kolkhc^fs decision. 

An average kotihos, covera five hundred to six hundred hodares. each person 
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being lUottcd one and a quarter acres foe mdcpoident attention « No one is albwed 
to keep hoises or mules* but every person is pcimitted to keep two cows and cstber 
farm animals so long as be is able to care for tbem as TvelJ as for his family. 

Members of the k^t&ioz wiio arc over seventeen to dghieen years of age 
work cooperaiivdy on the io/iAwe land in groups of thirty to fifty persons with a 
supervisor^ called a brigadier. Except for the harvest season when people work seven 
days a week, the Gormal work week is six days with Friday as the holiday, A 
dedsJon as to the quota whkh members must produce of each crop is made during 
the winter meetings of the entire koti&oz membersbip. The villagers elect three 
members front their midst; and* tinder the supervision of the regional agent, thse 
representatives decide each year's quota of production and taxes for the ^oiiiboz. 
The conflict in the prcceeding statemenb of the informant may to some eixicnt be 
reconciled by his explanation that in the Aoikh&z meeting th^e is one person in 
the membership who acts in the interests of the regional agent and suggests in¬ 
creases if the quota docs not comply witJi his wishes* the MTS has its own plan 
for plowing, and tiie chaLcman of the k<?tkboz cannot say when the tractors will 
come to plow or to harvest. Orchards and gardens arc hand sprayed. One can never 
get permission to use a tractor for oneselfi and, in the falh regional inspectors come 
to inspect the crops and to dcfeEmine ilie anildpakd yield. According to the io- 
fontiant, one may transfer from one ioHAoi to another or to a but k ts 

only with the greatest difficulty that one may transfer to a factory, since mobility 
among unskilled and semisktUed Uborers is discouraged by the gov ernm ent for 
reasons of effirietKy* 

The brigadier^ selected by the kolihat representatives—the ■rhjim ni^ T i, 
assistant chairman, and soerctaty—-is an older lileraie workman of good reputation. 
If he does not do a good job, be is removed; however* the failure of 1^ group 
to fulflU the quota does not neoessarily lead to fab dismissal. In the iotiifoz club¬ 
house there arc two blackboards* a red and a Hade ooe. The names of meenbers 
who arc considered good worfcets, that is* liave high production standards* appear 
on the rod bJadd»>arid; and those of poor workers* on the black. Those workers 
whose names appear on the ktter are subjected to the ridicule of other koUkhoz 
memhcfs. 

In addition to Ludividual family dwdlmgs, the huildingi inrlndf ^ 

general store, a firehouse, a school, a clubhouse, a blacksmith and machine shop* a 
mill, grain storage bins* a storehouse* and various yards for domestic aninn^k 

Tile genemi store is usuidJy in the center of tlie vilJag]CL It carries a wide 
variety of merchdDdise ranging from aspinn to harnesses, tndudieg kerosene, 
cigaiettcs* doth, tamps* matches, needles, and canned fish. Tlie stotekeeper is d«±ed 
from the village and does not have to work in the fields^ 

^ Ffir the dwf rpnen of i puniaiUj of lome hurKhed housckilElx 

He FokshisbevskiL pp+ 62-63. 







fiics^ Two or three men are sdected from the viUage to be trained at spedal le- 
gtraui sdiools. Since the hiehouse is open twenty-four houo a daj, these men do 
no other work in the kolkhoz. The fire fighting equipment consists of a horse- 
{Lrawn hand pump and water hands. The firehouse usually has i tall towcr« 
While village fires are frequent, forest fires are fairly cue. In the oei^ter of the 
viUage, as welt as at other apipiopriate points, such as a nimal and grain yards, 
water holes are dug or streams dammed up. Most of the time one do^ not need 


KolkiKn 
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to dig deeper than sir feet before striking water, Fowl swim in these watcrholes, 
though these function mainly as sources of water in of fires. 

There is i four-year school which children may be^ at the age of seven. 
The teacher is sent to the kolkhoz by the regional office. 

People make it a practice to visit the kolkhoz clubhouse and nscreaiion rocm 
which is open most of the day. Here they find newspapers (especialty hpgsiia)^ 
Exnks, magaaines, and tnuskal instruments such as harmonicas, fiddles, grama- 
phones, and radios. The director of the clubhouse, an elected manbcf. reviews and 
otplains the news to kolkhoz members, Mm-ies are shown on h:tnd operated pro¬ 
jectors. Dances ore hdd, but card playing is not allowed because it leads to fights. 
Here, too, policy mcctiiigs regarding die kolkhoz are held almost every week; and 
anyone who wishes to attend may cio so. 


M viking nJND PUBLICATIONS IN ANTHROPOLCffiY; n 

Eveiy village bss a fine brigade charged witli the hilt time job of watching fcir 
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There b a bJacksmJth shop for shoeing botses and lepalring nudiuiefy, since 
the kolkb9z may have & three-ton truck, and a cpjacter-ton truck. The hlacksnith, 
too. is spockUy trained and is not required to work ia the fields. However, the 
caipeoter is simply soreemic who can do carpentiy of acceptable quality; and, if 
there is nodiing else for him to do, he is assigned to work in the fields. 

The flour mill is located on a creek which is sometimes stocked with fish; and 
the miller, who docs no work in the fields, is selected from the vilLigeis and 
trained on the job. Both the tailor and cobbler work at their trade daring the 
winter; however, during the summer thty, too, work in die fields. 

Kussisn or mixed Tillages, unlike Chetemis villages, have chuithes. These 
are usually old buildings constructed of logs or brick with copper or sheet iron 
roofs and cupolas painted in red, green, or blue. Commonly thq; are liyaM on a 
liigh rise of ground Tlie mosque, found in Tatar villages, is constnicted of logs 
or hiidc iUid has a tall, steep roof. Sometimes there is a balcony onto which the 
molia comes out to piay. There is always a moon at the peak of the roof of 
this building. 

Chercmis houses are made of horizontally stacked togs with a thatch roof; 
or the walls may be wm-cn of wooden poles and plastered thickly witli red day 
which is then whitewashed. Around the individual houses then may b« a kud^t 
'summer house,’ a bathhouse, and a weU. Every household plants a Idtchen garden 
in the area adjacent to its dwelling. 

Almost evety bouse in the village has its own bathhouse in back, some fifty 
to one hundred yards from the house. This bathhouse is apprcoumatdy fifteen feet 
square with a small high window so that even in daytime artifidal lighting is 
necessary. Friday is the Cheremis Sabbath, and the entire family uses the bathhouse 
Thursday evening after work; however, they may also use it during the rest of the 
week. Water for tie steam bath may be drawn from the family's well, that of 
a neighbor, or the public welL 

AJtbougli tlie kadf is not as common as in former tJmes, tec or fifteen out 
of every hundred house yards wilt have one. It, too, stands at the back of the 
house. *1111$ dwelling, constructed of the same materials as the regular house. Is 
smaller and has only one window located high up on the watl. The roof is 
sometimes made of bauds. Although the family lives in the kifdf in the summer 
bemuse it is cooler, people sleep in the regular bouse idl year round. The tudi is 
used os a storehouse throughout the year; but nowadays there is usually a small 
cellar in the main house. Usually the kudf is not locked; however, if something 
valuable is stored tliere. it may be locked. 

There ore many more trees in the villagie itself than in the area surrounding 
it. The village orchard usually consists of apple trees, a few cherry trees, and peach 
iTcts, Poplar, birch, pussy willow, apple, and acacia trees arc planted in the village 
by individual hmischolds. 
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In almost every village there is a secret policeman, mi one cmi never be sure 
exactly wbo it is. If there is trouble^ such as a fight in the village^ the police aedve 
a few dap later and apprehend the guUly persons* If diere is some disagreement^ 
a report of the dispute suddenly and uneKpectedly appears, for example, on the 
third p^e of the Kmfinsiijt Russian language regional newspaper put>- 



Flii, a. Chuhemis House near Kasdan (from Heutel, ISES^ Fic, 107) 



Fig- 3. Cheremis tfouafl near IUzak {¥kqk Heikju,, itBA, Fig. T7) 


liihcd ia Birsk. Tlicxe is also a aierenits language newspaper of two pages^ 
Yoshkar Gtcbt {jaikar ‘red' and ktU~gefe ’stm. day*), and a Tataj language 
Qcwspapcf of the same she published weekly iu Biisk. 

A guard ptreiis the village at night, a joh rotated among the male adults; but 
the informant does not recaU anyone's having been apprehended stealing* At 
the iolkhoz storehouse an old man, armed with a dub. is appointed as night 
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VFatdmmn. Once the gtidn is ttpcned, a young naan ptioU the fields cm boesebadc 
to keep out Uie cattle. 

Tliccc is no electric power nr tdepliotie conmumJeatiaa at the kolkhoz. 



Fia 4. Swum House Etcteuca (aaou Hukel, tssB. Fig. I3> 



Fjc. 5. SumtEH House Imtxuoh (non Heticec, iess, Fin. t?) 


ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION 

*nie prindpaJ source of sutwisteofTp ts agrktilturt combiaed with anUnnl 
husbandry. Part of the kolkhoz harvest is purchased by the govecament and the 
proceeds are dther used for purchasing md imJntaiaIng kolkhoz cejuipmeot or 
distributed among the workers. The baJance of the quota b divided among the 
woriens wlio can keep it for thetr own oonsumption or sell it at the nearest town 
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or to the koikboz geftcoi store Distrihutioa of the harvest and proceeds is based 
tm the aroount of wort done by the iodividua] in producia^ the quota. 

Seediag is begun on the first of May. Grain and vegetables are planted in 
order of thdr impottano;: wheat, oats, barlejv buckwheat, millet, potatoes, and 
tteets (the latter are planted only after the grains have been planted). The sowing 
lasts from two to three weeks. Wheat and clover are sown together' and when 
the wheat Is harvested^ the clover Is left to the field to improve the soil's fertility. 
The soil may be plow’ed in the autumn and again in the spring; or it need only be 
cultivated in the spring before planting. Rye and winter wheat ate planted in 
September and harvest^ in July or August. The Informant reports that in each 
iotiioz there are the following livestock: stables with appnmmately sixty work 
horses and two or tJuee horses used for tiansportatum and itavding; a cow yard 
with more than a hundred cows; a pig sty with more than forty pigs; a sheep yard 
with five iiundred to a thousand sheep; i diickcn yard with mote than five hundred 
chickens; and around a thousand rabbits, which are kept for their fur. 

Apiculture is an important economic activity among the Chcremis which 
nowadays comes under the management of the kotkboz,. The hives are kept in a 
wood or orchard away from tlxe village, and the work is done by old men who arc 
familiar with the det^s of caving, cleaning, and feeding. While most of the wax 
is donated to the ^"ernment, the honey b divided among k&ikk^z members. 

The successful intcoductian. of silkworm culture has also been reported 
recently.” 

In additbn to these cooperative cconooiic activities, each family maintains a 
garden adjacent to the house. The sixe of this garden varies and may be os large 
as an acre. If the area around a man's house b not sulBdently large to aocomroodate 
all of his g^den, he may be assigned a plot in the kolkhoz field. While almost 
every family owns its own smaller gardening equipment, such as sickles, hoes, and 
rakes, the horse and plow must be borrowed from the kolkhoz^ Once a m a n 
has done the plowing, hb wife and children are responsible for the planting and 
care of the garden, with the women generally deciding what will be grown, w., 
potatoes, carrots, beets, cabbage, or aicumbeis. In the fall, the husband helps 
with the harvesting, (No prayers or ceremonies act performed in con junction with 
this garden.) While mdividua! families ate not permitted to own horsrs, tliey may 
keep other domestic animals so tong as the family can afiFord tticm. 

Every household is also responsible for obtaining Us own firewood. Fonnally, 
the procedure requires that pennbsion be obtained by the individual from the 
forestry division in the region. He then goes to the forest ranger who assigns him 
a spot where be may cut and ooUcot dry wood. However, in practice, the kolkhoz 
chairman applies for a blanks permit for the entire kolkhoz. 

Although regular hunting b limited prindpally to the old men who do little 

p. 63. 
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oi DO wodt in titc kolkbsZf some peopic do soouc hunting permits to shoot and 
trap such smaJi game as rabbits^ ftnees, wotveSj and pheasiuits^ No license is neces¬ 
sary for pole fishing; but one is required for setting fish nets. Few forest products 
are gatbered, Wild nui^irooms are collected and usod« fresh or dried, in cooking. 
Oak bark is used for tanning cowhide, and the biuk of several other trees is well 
is used for dyes. Linden flowers arc use! to make a tea for okiing a cough, and a 
fiower simitar to the daisy is used for a tea to one head colds. 

Money and produce are botli used os media of exchange. The generaJ store 
accepts only money, wool, grain, or eggs; however, even when they need some 
item badly, people dislike parting with wool which they like to keep for winter 
clotfatog. Transactions with the tailor and the cobbler arc effected through bar- 
gaining; and alrnost every item ineJuding labor in the tradesman's garden may be 
exchanged for the cost of work and matcrlaJs. The purchaser may cifftet supply 
his own leather or buy it from the artisan. 

The mfocmant rectUs that people in the kolkhoz visited and borrowed from 
each other a great deal and were more friendly with each other than arc people 
in German villages or in the United States, [n his life history be leportnl that 
when he was about fifteen years of age, he began to attend wedkly gaihmngs and 
outings on the hanks of the Belaya where he met people from other towns. "V7e 
said hello to each other, vveie getting to know each other; and we asked eadi 
other wJuit sort of village th^ came from, how people lived there—so we teuned 
all the latest news of the other villages. Scune of than praised their kolkhoz, the 
others cursed it'’ 

The usual diet of a kolkhoz worker is bread, soup, potatoes, buckwheat groats, 
sour milk, meat, wild game, kvass, fish, pickles, quartered salted cabbage heads, 
berries, and eggs, A Cberemis worker is very likely to breakfast on lea made 
from dried raspberry leaves or, rarely, ChTnew* tea with bread and sugar. In the 
afternoon be may have soup, groats, or potatoes, and bread. Usually before lunch 
he may have a «nflll glass of vodka "as an appetizer.” For the evening meal he 
may have a light soup; kaol, and tea. On a holiday he may have pancakes, buns 
made from white flour, fat, and milk for hU morning meal; and an afternoon meal 
of borsht, boiled or roasted chicken or rooster, griMts, pancakes, vodka, kvass, 
cookies, and cakes. The evening meal, if anything is desired, is usually very light 
and is made up of leftovers from thfi; afternoon's fare. Hon^ is used os a spread 
and to manufacture a fermeoted beverage. 

NOTE ON TRANSPORTATION 

In winter, travel and transportation are by hoisedrawn sleds and skis. Dogs 
and oxen ate not used; but the infotmacl recalls having seen one- and two-humped 
camels pulling sleds in Bitsk. Much of winter ttavd is on the ftozen rivets. Sleds 
are mode of maple, birch, or alder. Nowadays sleds are owned try the kolkhoz 
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and lent to iadmdual families. Tfa^ are the <mly kalk&oz pmpertj which iiidi- 
vidiiils keep home. Skb are used for ttavd over opea places and nctds wiiere 
the stsow is two or three feet deep^ Tlicy are of the Jong variety and ate roano- 
fachircd out of maple id the home, Sid poles are also used. 

In s umm er, trucks arc used m the large (Owns; but they are found ratelyi if 
at all, in liic k&fkhc^, wiicie draft horses and wagons are used to traverse the dirt 
roads. Men tiavd on horsebadc^ but wocotn cately do so. Rivexs aie important 
arteries for tfonsportj and the govemment has worked to improve these fodlities. 
Railroads^ tractor and ajutomobilc roods also transect the country of the Chcrenab. 

Fmm 1925 to some ten million rubles were spent on improving river 
transportation. Levelingt channeling, and blasting operationj of tlie varieties of soft 
rock around liie stream banks resulted in the discoveiy of numerous chalk deposits, 
Tinibcr transport roads and seventy-six miles of broad gauge and seventeen miles 
of narrow gauge track had been improved os of 1936^ la addition to ke paths 
and other foitns of bnd transport^ thirteen miles of tractor rood and elcfvcn miles 
of automobile road have also been tmproved*^^ 

Yoshkar-Ola, the terminus of the railroad branch from Story Zeleny Dol on 
the Moscow-Kasan line, is the tcansportoiloa os well as dte political center of the 
Mori Tlie railway lines from Kas:an to VoshkarOla were built in 1923. 

” md, 

^ ibid,, pp. 65ff.: Tbe city of Yo$hkir-Ok "bas giowD up ovcmigtiE. . , « On its 
main street,, the Soviet, stands a tow of whitCp many-stOElcd Widin^ Tbe Govcrrmicnt 
h built rear the new dty park in fpleodid Soviet style, Ttrtfc art duct lostitutioos 
of h[gb^ edtucaubn, many movie hoases^ and many departineot stores, Tlte faaoxiies produce 
not Only for tbe domcsdc market^ but W tbe whole U.S.SJU ^-Er* things u movie 
c a fnrrss . . . . There is 1 vibumn pLaot, nrlwh a!*J produces majiy complicated pbaxma- 
ceuiical ptepiratbus; and cbcie h aho a iw cooler of tbt meat ccmbiric: 

'Yoshkar-Ola 11 the ceater of the new culture^ nsiksDal in form, todillistic in content. 
, , , Hcte is located ihc Mari Scientific Reseafcb Institute, working on quest^ni of the 
njtkuial language, Uteratufe, history, and arL The hUn GovemiiKot f^ihUshiog House 
releases many books in Russian and Mari (id both tt^ Meadow and Hill bCart, which dMec 
as Ukramiin atid Russian do). In the Pedagogical losciuite, in the special depanmeot of tbe 
Ulerary faculty, ibcre turt professes of Mad boguage torhing. The number of scbools 
in Mari A-S.SJL appioadies 1,000. There ire seven pedagoginil HbooU and many eedmlcai 
sdwoLi In mimaL husbandry, forestry, optks, paper making, modkiue^ and otherL 

*Tbe city stands it Ibe juncture of the ra^ well popdaeed noEth^astefn part of 
ibff Republic and the wHd forests, which ocnapy the western patt almost 10 the Volga. Tlie 
grai fotest weiltb is seen evaTwhae One of tbe larger sdiools m YoshkatOl^ the 
Usotchmeheski (Foiesuy) Institute, iraJci* cajdres for work all along the Volga. In several 
villages, ibe boosts look like cmmiry-coitigts, tbe rods aiul porches decorated with iniricjitc 
woodwork Many of the stats are paved with woodsi blocks and the sidewalks sire wooden 
footways. , . Ami, in Yoshkar-Ola* the stats are also paved ivith wooden blocks, which 
are round ptaxA cut frocn Utt log and are in their natural form, fn this cudlesdy changmg 
pan™ am be seen wbai the fomti of the Mari A_S^.1L consist of, for there are piecr^f 
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The whole aiea of the Upper Voig^ R^on k served by mil truck Unes of the 
MosGOfW-^Got’tiy-Kinjv^ Moscow-Kitzm, and the Leoingrad-Kirov lines. The 
ways arid rail lines are equally important m transpgrtadoa and radiate from the 
chief common ica^ tons huh of Gorskiy. The punerpat tninspoctation aite^ is the 
VolgSj which is more important in the southwest fort^ region dian in the north¬ 
east agricnltuml area- and there is steam navigatioa cm the Volga and Vetiuga, 
Seeand in importance in this area is the tiuliqad built by the Soviets connecting 
YoshkarOk with the Kaaan mil line at the Stary S^eny Dol station. This line^ 
as well as the spedal log transport tenes^ also serves the soutbetn forest region, 
Ody the transportation lines in the northeastern outlying districts gravitate toward 
the Vyatka River. Espectafly in the northeastern parts, cut transportation is of 
prime Importance. 

three mcim in diameccr testifying to the tise of the trees: trees of iMi type up about 
two thirds of the Republic's forest reserves. 

“The growth td Yoabkar-Ols can be largely aedibed to the extemktt of the reitroad 
to the icnrii. The tad line came from the Souths from Zdeoy DoL in 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE SACRED 



















ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE SACRED 


EXPLANATORY KFST 

I n Sfictiodi oiie cm^red alphubeticaiif Mus^mg to tfidr GiffEmb 

It the name of a supcnutiual coluists of more fhm one word, it is cDieretl nodcr the 
litsc wotd and then alphibetized xcmrdifig to the preceding word: thus, for example, 
and puprh fttm^ aw both enteted under liowevfif^ they mc also listed 
under iahj and each, wid} a reference to the Ln whidi they are discussed^ 

-English translations of each Cherenus; word or phrase will also be fwjid to the todex, 
in the proper alphabetical JocatiotL Eadi entry is given a separate oxJc Eotober. Whm 
two names are said to refer to the same supernatural, they are coded by a single number. 
It is sometimes imrertain whcibec two similar names refer to One or two supematorals^ 
In such doubtfnl rases, tbute ate two separate entries with appropriate cross refcrcnoes. 

Sectinos B through F follow the same general of Settfoo A» with the exception 
that alphabetical otdet is not adhered to so strictly. AIL major entries arc listed alpba- 
betkally but sub^hcadings are listed by subject, so that for example, b li^d 

under becuise k is pit of the holidays. All such words appear to theit pcoper 
alphabetkal order with the nnmbet of the entry where they are discussed. 

Entries in Section G are listed aocOfdtog to the omens^ to Section H aocnedtog to 
the effect tie magk is totended to produce, and in SecUoa I aCtOfding to the cure. 

All Gieremjs foons known by Our iaformant arc transcribed phnnemically to hii 
duJecr; othec foitns are taken from the sourtea with slight modlicarions in the ttansenp- 
tion to conform to the style of the booki thns* for instance, the bikbiaJ fricativie, to the 
sources usually written /J or liij has icgularty been dianged to &ioce these symbols all 
represent allophones erf one ami the same phoneme. 

At the end of each cctcy are given the souttfiS frem wlitch the infotmation was taken; 
abbreviations used are expUined to Abbreviaiioas. &nbedded m the texT are many in^ 
temal references. Socjce inferences are disttiiguishcd from tolemjl cross references 
by the fact that they arc the final references to an entry. 

We have used the present tense thmaghout as a ooncommittaJ tense fneaning that 
there is no tofonnarion that the practices described have been atotndoned. Supematorsls 
are refened to us to reflect Cheremis usag^ which does not dbringuish gremmatical 
gender. Because this was nrant to be a dcsoiptive study^ historical and compfarrve 
materials have been kept to t mtoimum; It b hi^ tiiat these will appear it i lator date 
to a seprate volume. 

cn pratfuttd^hff: the phunOTcs /b, d, g/ ire pronounced, between vowds 
and to certain other positions, as {jS, y], lesp^tirdy, clBCwhefc as [b, d, g]; /(/ is 
a slightly pd^Ltultoed alveokr affriate. its closest Er^lbh eqiiiv%ient being ch^ as in 
‘chetse'; /$/ b a reduced and uiwtcKsed vowdL the quality of which is generally cCHidi* 

4% 
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lionet! by precedips vowels and tonjoflanto; /'/ indicUes tluit the preceding ransonaot 
is pjataliaed; /i, i/ arc sionlat to English J, as in 'sugar; and as in 'pJeisiur; nspec- 
t^ely; /x/ it a voioeteas vidar fncaitve, and /,j/ a ,dar nail; /Q. 5/ are, respeohely. 
high* «ul mid'fsont-rounded vowels. 


A. PERSONIFIED SUPERNATURAIS 
A,l. ^»tfa 'motber' 

Fannie deities of no distinct shape and of vague connDtatians ire groupeti here. 
These are often posoiiihcitians of natucal phenomena and are then preceded by the ip- 
propiiato ^^fying term. Sometimes an aba is medy a membet of the household of a 
god Of spirit, mi these deiti« are considered to he fetuaJa is Indbitfid not only by the 
use of the common word for mother, but al» by the fact that the animals Sacrihced to 
them an usually female, whereas autle animats are usually sacrificed to other deities. 

121, 131.) 


A.1.1, hffi dtfirf 'waiex modicf' 

In some sourcics this water spirit is contrested with othcis by the hut that it is to 
be found anywhere that there is watet, whereas the others dwdJ only b deep witw. 
According to oth« sources, 'water mother' inJahits only deep water, 

The common cause for a public t e reiHMiy dedicated to bui aha {B.6,) ts the 
need for rain during i long summer drought. At such a rime all the bhabitants of a 
town gather at the bant of a river and, with a great deal of metiymahipg. throw water 
on each other and oq nearby animals, espedalJy black sheqj and black bens. In some 
plaoB a little of the 'min porridge' (fot p«/awaJ, see C.8.). which is me- 

pared on the hank of the river, is poured into the wild as an offering, and the rest is 
eaten by those present. In other places a blad: animal either an oi or a sheep is 
slaughtered, cooked, and eaten on the river bank. The bones and other nneaten parts are 
wrapped in Uk dun of the eacrificed amiml and sunk in the water, II too mudi cain 
falls as a result, these remains are taken out of the water and buried in the Some 
tiiTO the thunder god {A.2d.23,), as wdJ as bSr aba, is meotioned in the prayer for 
nin. In some regions, Iwwever. the sprinkling of water to produce rain has no ft-ti pimw 
ccmnotaticxu, * 


Biit aha, sometimes also called bttt baba, 'water cdJ woman; also inhabits springs 
where it regulates the (juaJity of the water. In the springtime it stirs up mud so that the 
^ lastes bad; in the fall, however, the w«et is very good because Ihij deity mixes 
«n b^. A spring which has bud^asting water b sornttimes purified by ©f an 

offering of pofridge, the bariqr for which is contributed by aU the famihej m town. 

When a Cherends bride goes to h« husbred's house, she must ^ r© *5, 
tefoie the spring Of bmok Accompanied by someone who b 

known to ba, the bnde thtowa a few coins or beads into the water as an offerine 
^ prajrs for a blessing «i this, and evety oth« time she comes for water; tbb peoteett 
ha from any illness the strange water might have caused. In some pi™ before^tak&uF 
water bade to the house, the bride also pours out to the four points of the compass 
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first foii£ budc^fuls which she dcsxws. In ntbcf |>liicc5 she her f«t when she 

fetches water for the first Hnne 

The Cberemis pray ftw the waief modicr's when there ts danger fttan 

the water; for example, wlitn swimmiBg. Sometiincs cblldrm are warned not to go Loto 
deep water Jest aba puiJ them down. 

Since fish are under the jnnsdiction of kui aba^ some Chcicnus poor vodka ind 
porridge into the "water so that this deity will provide them aa ahngdii^t In other 
regfciqs they believe that bH aha gives 6sh. fredy, hui; that it viould be aagej if it knew 
what m«! were doing. Consequently, fishemien not only rcTtain from prapng, but are 
very carefiU not to niake any disturbmre whiJe fishing. If a tniiii shouts or uses improper 
language, the spirit becomes angry and may cauie Mm to drown or catdi bir i skin 
disease appearing first on the hands tmd feet and chamettriaEd by a oniounE of pus. 
A soothsayer can tell fiocu which body of water the disease has come and advises a side 
person how to pnjphJiite the angry water. Usually the person first makes a vow by throw¬ 
ing bari^, eggs, or other food into the water, asking for forgiveness and procnisEDg to 
make a sacrifice. Later^ on the bank of the offended water, be kills a goat, a grouse; a 
duck, or some other w-aterfowL After the meat is co(d:ed, the bones and little pieces 
of meat frocn different parts of the animal are tlirown into the watery the rert of the 
meat is eaton by the sick person and his family^ Sofoctims, before drinking water, a 
person prays to til dta to cleanse out all evd within him, 

For other water spirits, sec A.9.I., A.l6.t., A.2<k7.* A^242^.Lp A,52.2.p A.5fi.2., 
A.70.3., A-S4.4, mid A.9d.2. 

(B, 23; G, 53{14aj{ H[19B]. 120-24; H[l92fi}* 75-77; H[1927], 212; J; 

R, 202; S, l62;Uj[FB3, IS.) 

A.I,2, fttfftm aba ^god's naothcf' 

Oi:^ of die most importmc deities to receive sacrifices at the same time as 'god' 
(A.2fi.) is its loodier, in ^ome regions the ddty of marriage and chjJdbirth. A cow is 
sacrificed to it at the ceremony fB.9.); an offering ts also made at aga pajram {B.Z.) . 
The Oiristian Virgin Mary is also caJJed ata^ 

(G, 35{1483; H[1926], 64-45; H{1927]. 23fi; Ham. [190Sa|, 8; P* 167, 203.J 

A.L3. 4^4 "sun mother* 

This deiEy^ also catted dba 'white sun mother' because of the britJIaBce of 

the sure Jives in tiK sun. It is the goddess nf family, good fortime, and w^ItJj- Earlier 
accounts nunticHi sun wonhip as being parrinilarly strong amneg the Cheremis. Houks 
were fauilr facing east and prayers wiiie said each mnnung at the open door. 

aba has its own tree in the ifr# grove (E.2 .Ik) where a white animal, usually 
a cow, b sacrificed to k at the iii* ceremony At certain times, such as when the 

grass and grain have been turned brown by htar^ a speritl sacrifice of a white cow or 
sheep may be made. An offering is also made st 4ga pajfiim (B.2.). A olf or sheep k 
sacrificed to irf# aha 2 I a public ceremony hdd by women—one of the rare imbmee^ 
when Cfaerernb women take m active part in religious fujidians, Thi bones and other 
remains of the animals sacriJiced to this spirit arc then hurned. 

The 'sim mother" can give people good health., When a duld has become very 
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mn egg thicc partc^kgt aic placed on a tree ^tmnp and Jte^^ aba Is beseecbed to 
cstote tiut diiJd's K>lor. 

Sotnetimes \bc teem beta aba is a$ed by the Oieroms in cotitex^ niH specifically 
religious: when refemng to Uie sun, they nny say, "tbe sun mother rises/' or *'the sun 
mother is buriibg the eaxth.” 

For other sun spiiits, S« A.L103-l.^ A.2&i5J.| A.26.3li2-j and A*52.<5 h 

(Gp 53[l4Sl; Htl924], 68 hS 9; Hlsupwea]. 9i Hlni.[i93<S-lM7}* 67, 71; 
P* 187, 2D3; S, 83, 162, 169.) 

A^l.4, aba 'wind mother^ 

At the bus^ octemnny (B.9.)* * cofw of any ooior cacept bliick nr white h sacrificed 
to the Vind mother'; beer and panenkes are offered at aga pajtafit (B.2.). Ocmionaltyp 
the Q>eremis make sm offering to this ^Lrit during e dcstnicti^e wtudstomi. Small offer* 
logs are also brought to the *wEnd mother^ to cure an iBneSs which a soothsayei affirms Js 
caused by the windp 

(Gp 53[14a]; Hi;i9l6J, 71; P, 187. 189. 203; $. 162.) 

A.1.3* aka "earth mother" 

The earth Is coosidefcd animate become it lets things gnm; it understands the 
speech of men and knows their needs. aka h one of the personifications of the 

earth. This is reflected both in the color black for ihe animaJs sacrificed to it and in the 
burial of the bcxies and remains Ln cnDtmst with tiie burning of the remains of most other 
sacrifices^ The most suitable aolmai for a sacrifice to m^Lmds^ aka is abkdt om. Customary 
ttcrifices to 'earth mother' consist of a cow at the tasa ceremony (B.9.) ^ciy three years; 
a sheep it the makmd? far (BJO.), a ceremony dedicated to the eanli deities; and be«- 
and pancakes at aga pa/ram (B-2,), A sheep or cow may be sacrificed croy fall and, in 
addrtJon, spedaJ sacrifices tnay he made whm the grain b not growing well or when devas¬ 
tating insBCts threaten to harm the crops. Sometimes, after the ceremony dedicated to the 
eaith ^irits, eadi petsoo goes to his own fields and puts an egg md a spoonful of pc^ridge 
on the ground for the earth to cat. Thb is done so that the earth will let the grain gmw. 
Sometimes an iron or Copper object is pm on the place where acumals are butchered and 
the earth mother is asked to drive the evii spirits sway^ 

For other earth spirits, see A.t.10.5^, A.9.i0.^ A,26.25.. A.52.10.* A.58.3., 

A,63.2., A.67.1h, A.68.8., A.70.12^ A.76.6., A.79.2^ A.S2.7^ and A.e4a4. 

(H[l926}p 71-73; H[£927J, 239; P* 189, 203, 207? PG. 20£83]. S, 162.) 

A.1.3.t. r^ffcm mttaftJp aba "yard mother^ 

This spirit ptnteds men and livestock in the farmyard. 

(Hp926]. 62; H{1927], 239,) 

A,1.A mati aba *bec moriicr' 

The term aka b used to deslgoate both a bee spirit and the queen bee. 

For other bre ^irits, jsee A^l.lO.Ap A.13.6 l. A.2fi.l.2., A-26.2S^ 4.2638.2.^ A.27J*^ 
AJA3., A.293-, A.32.1L, A.58A,, A.65.3.. A67T3.. A.68.9-. A.70J3., ATAtI 
A.783., A.79.L2., A.B2.a., and A.S4.15. Sre also A67.ia. 

(Him [1936-373, 64; J.) 
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A.1.7»U« iaha jurn^n onsn ahm 'heivctk lord^s mother' 

S« A.26,13. and AJ7. 

(Vp 57.) 

A. I .B. perki dh^i ^Icsdng mother' 

A sheep h sacftficed to thi* Sprit it the cOTaannjr niadc by ^ yoiin^ imn wbfio he 
Asswict idiJt responsifailiJies (B,54.)| as wdl a$ Ott oiistelLinrous other octasionSv 
For see A-67, 

(H[19363, 90; Him.£190831], 8-lD; S, 162.) 

A.1.B.1J. J^a fjvw/3 ferit ahj 'hcsLvm god's blessing mother’ 

See alw A.26.15 and A.27. 

(V* 57.) 

A-1.8.2, petie tfba *gwn blessing mothEr* 

For other gnia ^idts ste A.26J.1,, A.26.13.1.» A.2&I6., A.26,54d^ A.29-2., 
A-52.7^ A.52a2.U AJO.IS^ A.82.6., md A^^.IS* 

(B, 24; UjtFE]. 26,) 

A.1.9. ptl aba 'dood mother' 

This si^it is woishippcd both it the grcit sacrifice ceiemoiiies and when there h a. 
gre^ dcou^t or haiJstomrip 

(Htt926]. 70; H[l9H}* 234; S, ld2,) 

A.l.lO. Soi^ aba Tnictifier mother' 

This spirit grants inoeise tn mm and inimils ifui along wUh numeroi^ other spirits 
and deities^ [s invoked ia prajer for the genefol wdfare of the people: During the f&rab 
Jofan ceremony (&.20.), tlie Chererais pray tiuit tiiis spirit iocitase the sheep. Ao offering 
is also made to it at aga pafram (8.7-J, The help of Uhn aba, which JJtcially means 
'bearing rootber,' b oftm payed for at butht; to a dUitoilt biilh easier, i white 
lamb is somerimes sacrificed. The third of the sacrifices required of each man during hb 
lifetime (B.M.} b dedltaied to S&f^n aba; a cow and six smaller ammiib m then 
sacrificed. 

For tififir, see A.82. 

(H[l3a6], 61, 90, 156. 189; H4Jii-[l908a], 9; J; P. 203; U}[FBJ, 33; Up[ra], 

It.) 

A.1.IO.I, boi'si fgtgn 'Xivffitock Aructifier taother’ 

Tliiis spirit helps the linstodc to bring foith (hdi ^rjung easiij. 

For ether livestodc spirits, see A.26.5^ A«26.38-t>, A.28.t., A524., A.67^-, A6S.U 
A.70,2., A.76.2.. A.7aa„ A.79.1,1,, A^.3„ and A.843. 

(B. 26; 162; U^FB], H: Up[FB], 12.) 

A*1J 0.2. /ct Soitit aba 'laao Fructifier mother* 

Same Cbenniu pr»y to thU ^iiit to help (hem ruse good cbildim See also 
A.26,31.1., A.70.4., and A.82.3. 

(B. 2i,i 
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A.1.10-3.L cf Mim aba "white sun fructtficr motbcf' 

For other sim spirits^ see A.1.3 m A.1.2&15t A.26F31.2.a tind A+52.6. 

(H5m-[lM<5-37]. 71; S, 162.) 

A.1J0.4. Jbj^t aha 'bird frudlOer mothef^ 

For saertbet bird spmt« see A.26.14* 

(Uj[FB], 22; llp[FB]. 7*) 

A. 1.10.5. aha '^earth fiuetlher mother' 

Prayers aie addressed to mfiiand? hUn aba both to make the graia grow wdl wsid 
to make the grass grow so that the cows wiJl gfre an abundant supply of milk. 

For other earth spirits^ see A^5r, A.9+l0-p A.15*4.^ A.26^2>., A,52.1Q., A.5S.5., 
A-tS5,2., A.67.11.. A.6a.8,* A.70.ia,. AJ6.6^ A.79.2-* A.g2-7^ and A,»4.14. 
(B,24jUj[FB].37.) 

A. 1.10.6. m»hS i&han aha "bee fiijcttfier motbeF 

This s^rit is worshipped by bedceepets who sometimes sarxificc a sheep to it (BT L), 
In socue places there ii a ^eckJ gtore dedicated to rt, 

For o<te bee spirits^ see A.t.dp A.15.6.* A,26J.2.t Ah 26 ^®^ A.26.3B.2., A.27.1.^ 
A.28.3.. A.29.3, A*52.n., A.3S,6., A.65-5*. A.67aS^ A.68.9., A.70.13.. A.76w7.t 
A*73.3, A.79.1.2., A.S^a, and A,e4,!5* Sec elso A.67,12. 

(Hain.[1909]. 5; Ham.[1936-37}, 64.) 

A>1.10,7* J&rsk Ufm aha 'sheep fjtictrfict tnothef" 

Some Gtercmif pray to imi lofw aha both for good hrahs and that the sheep may 
l^mb easily^ See dso l&iffi (A.h2.lQ^) 

(Be, 24; Uj[FB], 5%} 

A-1.10.8. tiii fo^m aba 'fire fmetifier moddier 

For other fire spirits; see A.L1$., A.9«L44 A^26293-i A.2d42., A.52.ia., A^5S.lO., 
A.70,20.. A.84.20., and A SB.l* 

(Uj[FB]. 38.) 

A.L18.9* iMfa Smhd istirt 'fn^i£«- mother tiver the wodd' 

See ilsQ AJd31.3., A.70.21., K.16S,^ A.84.21.^ and A.91. 

(S, 162.) 

A.1.1Q.10. itiial }c(an 4&d ’cow fnKlt&er mother' 

This spint hetfQ the cowy to oItc easily. 

For other spirits which aid at the time of birth, sec A.l.ID., A.1.18.1., and A.1.10.7, 
(DjITB:}, 36.) 

A. I.l I. toki* aha ‘wumth mother' 

For anothtt wamdh spirit, see A.38.26, 

(H{I926], 70; St 162.) 

A.1.12. iSJst aba 'stir mdlicr' 

For othe* star spirits, see A,2G-39,. A-52,15. 

<H[19261.69; Sy 162.) 
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Aa.1 3. 'M motlicf’ 

Fw 0thw sea spirits, sec A.2tL29p2.* A.2^,40., A. 53. Id, and A70. I9. 

(H[19I31 111; 73; S, 162 ) 

Al.t4H t^hx^ dba 'mooa mothee' 

A cow or sheep is sacrificed to the 'moon mothef" under the tree d^lcatcd to it in 
the sacred giwc. 

For other moon spirits, soc A36+4I,, and 

<a 55[I4S}; H[1926], UZx S, 162.) 

A.1.15, I#/ aifa "fife niothcr" 

When a fire is ia a frkediy mood, it bums quietly^ Since hic h ptire, it does not 
toJE^ote impurity. Fire may be angered if somoocie pokes tt with d <lifty poker^ spits inlo 
it, throws wood onto it too hard^ or reprimands When tt is ongij^ it J^ves Lhi hearth 
and btims down houses or causes the o^mder mi ajdr (dther bum^ or ± ^in disease 
teserhbling but ajtif [set A.1.1.} but with less pus in the blisters)» During a cunhagrarion 
tire Chcremis throw a blad^ hen, or milk from t black cow into the fire and pray the 
mt jha not to bum down the town. At sacrifice ceremonies, the priest sometimes prays 
mi ttha to take the sacrifice to the gods* co be the mems by which the sscrifioc readies 
the gods. Prayers asking it to act as inteitoediaiy usually tndude the formula^ ^’Thy 
smoke is long, and thy terngoe sharp 4 '' The priest may also aak the fire motfier to comet 
the prayer if he has tpadvectently made a rmsulce without resizing it. This same inter- 
mediaiy fiincrion is perfonned elsewhere by tul "fire spirit* (A9ri4.). Huotec^ 
when iiey sp^d Ote night in the forest, pray to ttti al^a to proted: thmi from farg^UfJ 
(A86.). 

For otliet fire spirits, sec A.1.18^8., A9-14-, A.26.29.3^ A.36.43., A52.18.* 
A.58JO., A-70.20.. A.84.20., and A.SS i. 

tH[l926], 55, 79-80; H[1927], 235.237; Him.(1936-57], 71, 75; S, 162.) 

For imd^ aba jjtmt, sec A.26.Z.L; aia fam^i A.2Al«2.; petka ahd /irr?ia, 
A.26.1.3': ferie itba A.26J3.1i, abd A2A1-4.; Sofan 

abort Jo/jwz?, A82.ld^ dfa, A58.Z2.; adtm^ AtfgjWaf, A.Sd; ago 

A^6.2.; dga A3LL; ago lurrnarif, aga urwiartf A^54+; aga Jrftf/, 

A76.1p; dg/m A38.1.^ A.86.; alab fumjj A^26^5m 

A2, dbaita Or irhdira 

This spirit, which inliabits bollibouses, Is said to Itive Its origin from the soid of an 
illegitimate diild that died without having been baptized, k rrwy appear dther as a man 
or as a woman, or again as a giant with long flowing hair; it has the power to 
change hsdf into m animal. When it tcavek about, it looks like m star shooting od 
sparks (cE A.lO.), The nuin activity of £bdtu is to have s^uaJ lekrions with htUDacis- 
Tbe kiss of an olbdiia Kauses a 50te to appear on a person's lip. An aibojtit may alao 
punish a woman who has liad many lovers by coniing to her as i young mati and graduilly 
causing her to die. A roan who lias somal relations with i womait visited by an aibmfd 
will also become side An dibasta cannot go through a door cai whidt there is a am 
(H,4.6.) ; it loses oil Its pow^er wb^ the little finger on its left hand is broken. Atbasia ts 
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sotnctiuus $aid tD be the same ns SnAlstidiil (A.85.) > ^ometiines to be a. foccst spirit 
tmog in swainjtt and tavines. 

(Be. 56; Bit, 44-45; H{19263. 56; H[19273. 1&4; J; R. 19?-200; Up[FB], 19.) 

A.3. ardpfel 

71» of muideren or ibeir victims which hacass a tc^on ate soiueriincs so 

called. A fomt spirit, jometunes identified with jeiSuA (A. 20 .), is also called ampiet^ 
It also appears al night in abandoned batbhovses in the form of a pnttf giil (cf. A.aS-), 
(Bd£e[lM9j. 120 ; Befce[ 1951 b], 249; L, IS; S. 14?,) 

For afffn pattr, see A.64.1.; ar»mdBi, A.sS,; mnageim iuki»t A.84.1. 

A.4. itsita 

The persoflllication of colic in hoises b cdJed (cf. chonn 1 . 2 ., and p. 283 , 
below). Ilie term atBra is borrowed frooi a Tatar word meaning an evil s pirit, 
(G[l433;P,73;PCmB], 6.) 


A.5, tS 

The meaning of hf is not altogether dear. It has been said tn mean 'atreflgth,' 
‘cMiirishinent riut brin^ healtb/ and 'food preparer.' An «I is a bdpec of god (A. 2 dL) 
and the itpemet spirits (A.B^l.) whose exact function is also not known. Neveithdess. 
when a sacrifice ts made to a god, a smaller atiimal b also sacrificed to its hi. At the kSj» 
ceremony (B.9.) a Uidc sheep is sacrificed to jtim^n ai, 'god's afi an offering b also 
made at <rgd pajfjon (B. 2 .). 

(Be. 63: 123: H[ 1926 ]. 64, 110 , 169; Ham,[l906a], S-lO; P, 188, 

203; S. 155.) 

A. 6 . azfeti 'angel of death' 

The angel of death was once visible to all men hot now is seen only by those who 
ate dying. It also appears lb dreams announcing the death of a side person. It l ooks like 
a Tatar, is thin and so tall that its head reaches the roof. According to a folk tale (for 
type and motif soalyris, see Sebeok, 1952 , p. 38) it once was taken prisoner and at that 
lime no ooe died. Sometimes the angel of death b also oiled ijzreji Auba and agrtn 
Aitgtaa, 'aerea edd woman' and 'darew old man.' 

The aogd of death carries a long knife with which it kills people by nittit^ their 
thmtbs. If it cots a pcison's neck from behind, the person dies a year Litct. Sometimes 
it stmngtes a person witli a wire w stabs him with a chisel If it cuts with a scythe Or an 
* 3 . the peisoD dies tjuickly. If it hits the peson's licad with a tmllct, he loses 
ness. If axren prfeb the sole of a person’s feet wilh an awl or strike them with a 
shovel, or cuts his neck with a sidde or a dull knife, the peeon die a slow painful d i- fl th. 
Children are sonietuscs said to be crushed to death between boards. 

In some places uerew is constdned to be the helping spirit of a Afremet (A. 31 .) ; 
in othfiss it b a Ammei in its own right. A diichcn is sacrificed to it 

(B. 11; 63, 571-76; H[1925], 75; H[1926], 169; S, 154; UjrEBT 71; 

Uj[T}.43.) 
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For idiS idj see A.38.2.; idtf iind ii>H A,38.2.| baif esa, A,3SJi thuti 

iugffsa and inb/t. A.58.3. 

A,7, S'ef ‘devil' 

For other devils, soe A.IS., A.ld., A.IS^ A,7S„ and A.8L 

(Si, 14.) 

Fot If fa id, see A,38,4. i bifa knguza and ijifAj, A.3B.4.; bifa tna, A,J8,4.; W/d Srt, 
A.JS.l.; htfd ferit, A.<S7.1,i hifa A.70.1.; bita Ukft, A.S4.2, 

A.a. hhmx^ ’rcpojtcf' 

The fuDOioij of this spirit is to lepoit to t god the sacrifice whidi are made. At 
ttc mir iSfa (B,9.1.2.) a sheep, a goose, or otlwt imaJi aniiml is sacrificed to jttfiwfi 
biffuss god s reporter so that this spirit will report fsvorahty to god rlw* sacrifices per* 
formed. The same priest who sacrifices to kugf fitmt (A,26.) also -afriiT pe } to this spirit 
tioder the tins dedialcd to fmit. An oiferitig b also made st rfgj pdjfdm (B.2,), 
An did (A.I.), 1 Unpaid (A.70.), a kettmei (A.3I-), and other deities may also have 
1 bititm which receives sacrifices. Wheo 1 vow is made to ia$p ittmdi istfk 'great 
tojw Ncmda Mountain’ (A.2l.2,l.), for eaample, a cJucfc is also ptooiised to his btitissf. 
As a tiMiiibcr of the retinue of (A,2l.2,l.), a duck b sacrificed to thb spirit in 

the S HitTiTWT and a hare in the- winter. 

(Be. fij; H{l92fi], 64^5. 132, 140, 1*14; Hani.£t90ea], sl-iq; Him.[ip09] 5- 
P, 72; lea, 18?, 203 . 206; V. 36.) ' 

A,9, bodii 'spirit' 

The principal use of thb term is to designate natnte spirits of lesser importance than 
jamd 'god' (A.26 h), However, io some places, bods! meads more spociflolly a watei 
spirit; in still others it is used for a iffemdi spirit (A,31.) or the helper of 1 Aermet. 
As a Afrtmet, it is an evil being which b said to have originated from an evil or murdcfed 
man. Black aniinala are sacrificed to sodi a Aeftmti, 

(Be, 63l H[1?13], 127-28; H[l?26J. SJ. 173; P, 188; V, 37.) 

A. 9 . 1 , but btrdfi 'water spirit' 

Thb water spirit, which lives in rivers and springs, may punbh anyone who offends 
it, A sore on the lip b the penalty for drinking dinecriy from a spring a so« on the 
pfflis for urinating into the water. If 1 petson who has crossed a river gets 1 pain in 
his haj^ Or foot, it b attrihuied to but boJti. This spirit may also infected ukers 
or 1 skin disease named after the river ot spring that causes it, e.g,, omit bfidH ftt is tie 
dbea» caused by the spirit Of Amse &rook. To cure a disease CBitsed by hSt bedsS, an 
offertng niim be nude dthec by throwing porridge into the water or by feitling a fowl 
or go^ nu tie bank. 

Fot other water spirits, see A.1.1, A?.4., A.16.1,, AJ16.7., A26.3S,i„ A52,2, 
A,70,3., A,S4.4., and A.96,2. 

(Bk, 46; H[l?t3], 126 ; H[l?26], P5-?6; Usj'fTB], 2.) 
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AS,i. r^«r boda£ ‘rivef spiril' 

Thb spifi« ofigioatcd when a nmn threw gnuts anJ *tJl into « riva And said that 
the dva was lo lave a spirit which would punish anyone who offended it. Bwt unce, 
the m« spirit has caused an offender to have swollen hands and feet or to t«e his 
eyesight . To he oared, the side persoo sprinkles gious and salt into the liver and piornttes 
tn make mi offering of pocridge when he is cored. One evening, after he has recovered, 
he fulfilb his vow (cf. A,9.1,). 

(Be, 38(k.S2.) 

A.9.3. faifxpir iodfi 

A dude is socrificed to this ktret^iti (A.3I •) < 

(S. 155.) 

ASA. jet bedfi ’Uke spirit' 

The fishcimcn of some regiems pray to jtr for fish, throwing an offering of 
bread and vodka into both a fire and the water. 

For other lake spirits* stse A.22., A.51. See also A.9.I., and A.l6.t. 

(H{191)], 127- H[1926}, 95; S, 149.) 

A5.5. fit 'night spirit’ 

A prayer ts sometknes said to tWs spirit asking it to chase away evlL 
(UiCFB],4l.) 

Aj).d. kartht bodti 'iron spirit' 

ktrtita bodti is a kifem$t (A,3l,) known because of its l^endaty battles^ Richly 
dressed, it drivfs abotri in a trenka drawn by bay horses. Sacrifices ace made to it and its 
letinoe of helping spirits. 

AcEonlidg to ooatbet Actoufila ** ^ belicwd to been a renegade soldtcf wbo, 
together with his brother, became a robber in tlw forest. When pursued, the two took 
refuge in a tali tree and, after thteniening to revenge thdr death by sending disease^ 
threw themselves down iaro the water below. When many pet^Jc in the net^boihood 
began to fall ill, ihf townspeople were forced to make sacrifices to appease them. Some 
who have had contact with Christianity identify St. Michael Archangel with 
this itftmtt. 

{H[192<53. 17i! 149-51. 15(5.) 

A.9.7, ioma bodti 'road spirit' 

For another road spirit, see A.TO.IO. 

(H[1913], 128.) 

A.9B. iKdt bodti "hui spirit’ 

The iiidt prtkoUriy the holy comer there, is inhabited by the family deity. 

Snee the holy part is sometimes separated from the rest of the hut 1^ a paitirion and 
r«lliMl at kudt 'little hut,’ the ^rit is also called rxa htd» bodti 'little hut spirit.' Tlie 
term knit bodti is also applied to the dried twigs whkb are sometimes kept in the holy 
comer. Once a year the old twigs are taken out and new ones brought in, In older 
ctHuns fbere are report of ccnusc littjo wooden figurinos which were nq^rded ss family 
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£pds. Howevcf, fio invesligatftf iK,'ithin the part hs^ fowd any trace of 

such jm idol. At tifliej this spirit appears in biman (atm ta members of the family Ld 
ilieanLs. This foinity spirit b somerinn worshipped by fceinbcfs of the family who live 
clsewhcm but wlio tctiim to thdt paiorts' home to worship it. A newly minied woman 
rctiims to her parems' im older woni^ worships her hushaod's 

Saerihees to the are pJaced on the shelf in the holy comer or in irtidi 

kdilta Tiut spirit boi/ (F )■ Bodi cereal and blood offering are made. The usual 

sacriJfire is a black ^Ti-rrp, hut a duck, beo, or even a hare wilJ sufBce if there is nodno^ 
better available. When food is placed on the samfiirr shelf^ the head of the house begs 
for forgiveness for himself and his family and prays far the protection of the wliole 
household, to $choc places tJKre is ao annual sacrihoc in the fall. The bones of the sacri^ 
fifed animal aie not burned but buried tinder the but. A little piece of ouoy of the 

orgios of the lUiimil is Jaid im the holy shdf. More oftco, sacrifices ne nude to the 

JtttdA &cJ»£ when some misfortune or lUness ocenrs in the family and a soothsayer traces 
it back to the neglect of this spirit, lo some pkces a hen or dude is sacrificed wrhen a 
person has trachoma- First a vow is oiade by putting m the sacrifice shelf a little rocah 
honey, pieces of or otbci food^ later the promised fowl b sacrificed and a loaf of 
bread b made from the hooey and meal set aride at the time of the vow'. The sacrifice 
feastg which cmly the family may eatj is prepared and cemsunsed In the a stranger 
is never permitted to cat ibis food. 

Id some phiocs there b the custom of taking a house spirit whkh wonts a Sacrifice 
over to a neighbor. If a nun does not warn to moke a sacrifice, be tcUs the htJj 
that his nei^ibof wUl be hospluble, takes a bit of the lemains of a sacrifice from ihe 
holy box imd goes to a neighbor's house. When be is wivited to take a scat and ia served 
bread and salt, the spirit is aJsO considered to have bcEn received hospitably. Unnoticed, 
the guest throws whirt he has brought with him into a comer of the house and leaves 
wiibcvut saying good-bye or inviting bis neiglibor to return ihe visit. 

The also inhabits the pk£C on wlijch a stood formerly. Anyone 

who tjujuTcbi there or ditties the spot will becotne ride. 

For other spirits, set A3S^20. and A.5S+4. 

(Bk, 47; 12fi; H[192fi}, 44-^9, 95| H[1927], 135-37; Muller, 363 i 

R. 206i RSnfc£l949]. 87-^97; Rank [1949^31}. It7^19; S, 158-59; V. 82.) 

A.9.9. bodffi "mountain spirit" 

For other moimtaif] spirits, see A.16.2 t A-21_2T.„ A_ 26 . 21 _^ A.3S.14., 

A.68.6. 

(V, 86-> 

A.9.1D. ma/urrJa "eoith spirit" 

Sacrifices to the enitb spirit ace usually black animals whfose bones and ccuuinx are 
buried in earth in:^g*3d of bang burned. At the JtMM ceremony (B,9 p) a cow ts 
sacrificed every third year; at "eotth offering" (B.lO,)* a sheep is sacrificed; 

31 dg^ pjfram (&.2.) the mstomaiy offering of beer and paxicakes b made to mj/jrfJj- 
Wof. In coss of Uhuss caused by a filh the rick person pours salt woiei on the plom 
where be fell and pny$ tn the efltth spirit to be healed. 

For other earth ^lirits, *te A-1.5., A.13.4^ A.26J5 pi A*52.10.^ A.5S.5.J 
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A.65.2.t A,67A\„ A, 6 S,B., A,70.U.* A.76,6.» A,79,2., A^ 2 , 7 ., wid AjMJ4 
(H[19153. 128; H[lp2<i3. 95-97, Ill; P. 189, 205, M7,) 

A.9.10.U Jurt{U) nufitHdf hodti 'bouse esitfa spirit* 

Some Oicteptis puf to the spirit of the earth tin whidi the house stantls to ^ve 
peace within the house and to protect it fiom hie. 

(G, 55 [14s}; H[ 1926 }, 9<S; J.) 

A.9.L1* ftnf bodsf 'fietd spirit' 

A cock and hen art sarrilked to this Aertmtt (A. 31 .). 

(S, 155.) 

A. 9 il 2 . port k&d9£ 'bouse spEit' 

For odier bouse spirits, s« A. 3 a. 23 , md A, 5 SA 
128J 

A.9il3i tod^i *dml sq^rit' 

A sacrifice of a lam Is made to this Amrnst l( A 3 l^) - 
For see A.l 5 ^ 

(S. 1550 

A5.14. iui Icdfi 'fire ipiriF 

Fire persooLbed h capabJc of being either frioid or his eo^j. Qcte of the 
lOO^ important functions of iMt is to aq aa iateemediaty between tmn nod otfaez 
deitia at iaadfioe c^emonies. Hie priest throws the sacriEce into the ire and asks the 
Err spirit to bike it lo the one foe whooi k lA btcfkded. This ^nest tl usoally accom- 
paniod bf the formula, ''tby Amoke u long and thy tongue sharp." la order to etoidsc 
evil both fmia a house uid a person, a fitted forked pine branch Is waved about to 
smoke up the house and, at the saou: time, prayers are said to tat to ddve out 
the evil. Feople also pray to the tttl bcdA for protectioa froio coniagraiions. When 
angered^ fiie may send disease to those who offend it. If a person suffers from a diseiise 
which k believed to be caused by the Ere, he throws a sacrifice into the fire, asks for- 
giveoess for his offense and pmys that his health be restored^ 

Forothu fire spirits, sce.AJJOiE^^ AJ5*» A^d,29.3-, A.26,43., A,52.18_, A-5fi.l0„ 
A. 7 O. 2 O 4 A.S4.20.^ and A. 88 .t. 

{Be, 62. BK H[I9I3}, 12S[ H[ 1926 ]. 95-96, 129 , 140, 185; 

HiOL[l936-37], 73; j; S, I66; Uj[FB], 40,) 

F« iti! Wjf UlffpiXft see A.S 8 J.i /i™#, A.26,5.S boi'A A.28.1pj 

boV^i A.79,l:U; bofifJk A.dTJ.j h&r^l 

fLmbar, A, 68 . 1 ,; b&fjk A.70.2,i MM loat, A,76.2,; MM Sfrtag^l A.78.1,; 

bclM Mifl or io/'#l id»hh, AB 2 . 2 .; MM Man aba, A.l,io.l,j MM M^n itimJ, 
A^26,^SA.\ Mak Uth^ A.S4.3-i piwa, A.26.4.; o- bdgM£t, A^fi.lO. 

A, 10 . bj/ber or uh^ 

An evil sp\6t combining the features of a vjunpice, a wdl^j^^thfrwisp, and a witch 
ti dewgnaled by this tcmL A hnbwr Is mo^t often seen as fire which travels through the 
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^ not far ahem the gtixiiid shodting spazks. The fire may be $ 1111 !J or Large; often 
k h described as being a line of fire about six feet in length. When people try to *p^ 
pnuch It* it flees, A may also have humaii form- As a woman, it Itis Long hair and 
lias been d^ribed as flying along a littfe above the ground shooting olf sparks; as a mnn 
it may luve i long beard. In the form of a bird it pediS at trees so that they dry up iidJ 
bccoiiie boUow. In folk tales Jkuifd is a term used for a witch anj iubtr 
for an cgit Without knowing about it* n poison may be possessed by a ipthef spirit 
while he is liTUig; he thinks that what he does as the tul^sr is n dr ejm. If he tetb people 
about the dream, the Met spirit Jeaves him. 

A i'jfW odginuting from 1 dead peiiion frequents the ccfncteiy^ reEuming to the 
grave in the morning. At the foot of the grave in which there is a thcftr is a hole 

which allows the bfther to go in and Out, The corpse of a Suber has s ted face and does 
not decay, tn some places thene is the belief that if the coflin is opened, the corpse, 
covered with bloody may sit up and speak To prevent Such 1 bMlvr From cufttinutng Its 
evil deeds, a spdl ts spoken, the corpse is bealtn with ntaunraia ash sticks and burned. 
Nevertheless, the bstbtf cm escape from the mrartii of the body in tisc form of a butterfly 
which subseqxientlj becomes a briber bird, A stone from the enrw of z chicken put in 
the mouth of $. corpse at the dene of burial will prevent the b/rber from coming oqx. 
One of the means of protection against 1 bnb^ is $. spdl which brings the bxher near 
enough so Lbat a person can beat Jt and till it Sometimes, however* when it Is beaten, 
it turns to ashes mdy to become active kter. Sometimes people shoot al it, AnotJter way 
of proteetjog oneself b by tearing off the wristband of one's shirt or the band of one's 
bast dices Or by spUrirng a wooden pitchfork A hoi^e^oe in the thn^hhold prevents 
a as wdl as other evO spirits, from entering the hoose, 

A hah^r Sucks milk from the cattle; the milk of a cow which lm been visited fay a 
bubfT contains blood Oc dirt Vampite-like, it also sucks blood from both Cattle and 
humans, A ^jv^rr may suck blood by Ids^ng 11 person on the mouth; $udi di.pcc»ci will 
die w rfh i n a few weeks, There is iLso an account ol a bub^rr "bfiber woman,' which 
beaune a man's lover* upset him so emoritHudiy that h* went mto a dedin^ and if fiailjy 
killed him, A btib^ may came internal dUordccs by entering the sromacb; it may enter 
the womb of a pregnant woman ar animal and IriJl the fetus. It also "eob" eyes. The 
eyes of a cow wlikh have been turned white by a bab^r cm be cured by a[^lying chewed 
mountain ash bark to tbetn. If the birber attacks a man's eyes, there is a spell to cure 
them, A bfibir may also cause sorts on tite ringers, Scunetimts it spoils food and watern 
The lunar eclipse is believed to be icausod by a b»btr^r having eaten the mooo, 

A Uhcteorite, which is considered by soehc to be a drago<\ is called riaraf babfr. 

(B, 7-8, 96; Be, 44^50; Bu, M; G, 17. 51 [102, US}; H[1926]* 15 . ®; 
H[m7], 10; J; P* 80;^ 206: Sk 290; Uj{FB}. 12; Us^EB], I; UsifFB], 1,49; X 4) 
Por bttU wmbai fttihi see Ah 84,; t^mak bstj^ A.90,; batj A^26.6.; bjf j 
A,S4.; oJ buf t/4Atifta, A,97,; bSf d&rf, b^f boJar^ Ah9J,; b^i /j, A,I6T,: bMi idn 

A.95r2-; buJl rmjfa, but A,26,7,; but buba^ A.I.I. and A-16.1,; 

buf kiiguzii^ A.16.L; bMi m, A.52,2,; Mt on jum^^ A*26.29.k; bit ezo; AJ6,1,; bit 
Ah 58.2,; bit ^70,5,; hit AA6,1,; til im&d AJ4_4* 
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A,n* ^afhTi 

Thi$ tvit sptfit; the gliost of a person wlwj perished m the fMSt, !La4iiit» llie place 
wlie« lie died. Its main Jesuc is lo cause the death of sqxnEonc else so that ft tnaf ^ 
free. Foe tliat rcascKi, it frightens people and tries to make iheni lose their wa 7 in the 
forest. At nig|it it scatters thek fires and imies it appear as if aU the trees were being 
uprooted, cnay appear either in human form or a$ a bird. En a folktak (for l5?pe 

and rootif anaJysis^ see Sebeok^ I952j p. 20), k eats, gets dmnkj can be shot, and has a 
cloak whldi makes it invisible. This spirit is also called I*wit. 

For Ofhitr fotest spEciis, see A.20^ A.51.^ and A.86. 

(Bk, 46; It* 182, 206.) 

A. 12. fembutat 

There is a legend that fmbnlai "was a Chertmis prince who ruled mti his people 
in dongerOiks and warlike tiincsu His subjects had to work for him and py taxe^^ As 
long as he ruled the people^ they remained united 

sofnerimes called "great man'^ (A.21.2.), or tar^k 'njoun- 

tain old man" (A.21.2,l,)p h a (A.si.) to whom a black horse is sacrificedK 

The wotcship of this was at one time emumeted with e huge stone which was 

located along the Nenida Rivet nrm the town of awmbuLatOva, The stone, also called 
was iibout Ihiity^fivc feet high and one hundred ami ten feet wider It was 
broken up by Rushan missionaries in 1830 in order to destroy the Qietcmis beJtcfs In 
pigan spirits. The name ^embstidi is rarely ntcd ia praycfs but k is fretpientJy used as 
% term of insult meaning '*dcTll^” 

H[1926], 168-70. 172;H[1927], tW* Hairu[ 1936^37], 73; S, IH 157-58.) 

For sec A,96T, 


A* 13^ ftfr ^provisions* 

A duck t$ sacrifierd to doling the sacii0ce dedicated to b/ij jams {A.26A) 
at tbe liinc when a yom^ man naidia the age of assuming his adult leapanskbiliries 

(Him.[l90Sa], 9.) 

For jtfma, see A.26.8.; fodr4t and kuba, A.38.5^; fodra A.523,; 

A.70A 

A-14^ 

A calf is sacrificed to this (A*3Ti). 

tS, 155.) 

A. 13 . or Uti 'devil* 

This tenn may mean cithet "devir or 'water spirit' in mtifh the same way as id 
(A.16.). As a water spirit, the time when It is most Likdy to appepij Is at midnight, 
noon* and rfKHrt iut o'clock b the morning and evening. At these times, It is especially 
likely to catch a person w!io has gone to the water to swim or to fish. In a folktale (for 
type and motif analysis, see Sebcok* 1952, pp, 20-21) tarf k distbguisbed f™ mnetals 
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bj die fact that it has no eyebrows, SonictiMbs Jw^ is tbe beLper of a iinww#/ (A,3L) 
to wbofO smi&cn ate made. 

For odief devib, see A,l&.* A.5fl.r A«73*, A,RJ^ and A.93. 

(Be. 63^ 65; Bfc, 47-4S; Jj IS^, 2Q3.> 

A.15.1. ijf/ *5bafnp devti' 

A hare is si£ti£ced to thb (A31.)- 

(S, 155.) 

A-1$p2. kmmvii^rt 

A ssm&cc of a bMfi b made to this iptrit 
For ierem^tt see A.31. 

(S, 155.) 

A,153- J#ff 'mountain devil 

A saaificc of a raia ts mfide to tiib ktr^met (A.3tJ- 

Fw other mmnfiain. Spirits^ sec A+9 p9p, A,16.2.j A.21.2«1.. A.26,2l^ and ASB.14^ 
(S, 154.) 

A. 15.4* mjiaad* lart 'earth devil 

An offeritig of pancakes and beer b made to Uiis spiiit at aga pjjr-m (B.Z.)« 

For otbet eaxth spirits^ see A.1.5*r A.l+tO.5., A*9-10ri A.2ti-25.i A.52^10.., A.58.5^i 
A.6S.2*, A.67*n.. A.68.R, AJ0.i7-, AJ6.6l, A.79^, A.82.7., and A.g4.l4. 

(H[1926}. 75; P. 203.) 

AA5^5. fttoAi 'bathhouse devil 

A ■P Mrrifc'g of a boll is made to thb (A.51*) - 

Foir other spints cmmecled with the batbboiue, sec A.2.-I Aui38.l6h^ and A,R5- 

ts. 355.) 

A.15.6. fUMH Sm T»e devil 

A harr^ a mm, and a ewe arc sacri&ed to this ieremer (A.31-)t 
(S, 155.) 

A.15J* fajifmld i^S 

A calf is saedheed to this immef tA.51i)* 

(S, 149, 155.) 

A. 15 .S* Tok itrt 

A goose is samficed to this k^mtf (A31*)* 

(S, 151) 

AJ5.9. iirJfiShft 

A boll is sacrificed to tbb terimH (A.31-) ■ 

<S, 155.) 
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A cwc b s^Bced to UaJ& ketemsf (A^IO* 

(S, 155.) 

For see A.19.; A.5^.2.; t^rem higfoa^ A38.6.; b&lgail^^ 

A^6.10.^ er otrfh^j, A.55.1*; erfuli^^ A.S4.5^: A^92ri #rgi, A,?8.1]4 rrg^ 

A.70.4_; trg^ A^6_3tpU; A.82.5.; jrAfU, 

A-3fl.Ll.; fiokjsm A,38 h22 .; higuia and iuba, A.5S.7. 

A.16. M^dcvir 

This tctin tnii^ fftfan citiier a spirit of a apedfied locality or devil ifi cootrast to 
angel. According to some accc^nlSj eih person has bodi m angd and a devit tht fomoer 
on his tight shoulder and. the kilter On bis left These two conipete for his soul, the angel 
writing down hb good deeds and thoughts^ the devil wridng down the had. The one 
who Im a longer Ibt takes the person''^ sonl, Tlie devil aolcs those who mbbehave in 
duarch by k}oking hack^ looking at ffiembcr^ of the opposite sex, or whispering. The 
devil kutgfis when men weep and w«ps when they laugh \ the devil also weeps when 
the angel gets a soul. 

An ia has long hair which, according to ixie report, blues like fire. It can travel 
about in a whirlwind. An ia may originate froin the spittle of men, especially evil men 
and sottceer^; therelorep when a person spits on the floor, the spittle should be stepped 
ofL A sinfiii priest may also become an m after hb death. It b abo itptmed ihsx the 
soul of a wofuan killed by i^lo^d kuha (A.75.) besame an ia. 

Drunkards are taken by /rf and so also are those who die in water* They arc changed 
into horses; and in tales, when i smith lifts tip such n horse's hoof to shoe it^ the hoof 
becomes a human fooL 

lightning b the enemy of U and comes lo earth seeking to dertioy tt If the devil 
is m a hou»^ ligb^hig; may bum the house don'll; if the devil b with people, hghtmng 
may strike Che people in an attempt to kill the devlL In order Co keep the devil away and 
thus prevent Ught^g frora striking make an Tton fenc^" l^r/na ftgh^ i.c., they 

draw a deck around them with an imii objed: (114.4.). if there i$ an empty tobacco pouch, 
the devil may get into it; for this reason the poudi b thrown away so that the devil 
will not be neaj- 

If a baby b left alone, the devil can kc?ep the diild from gm^'ing, cause it to be¬ 
come skk, and inake li ciy; thb cm be pfeventftl by leaving an iron object near the 
child's head. If a person looks through bole of a big br^tneh wifli hb left eye. he 
may see the devil 

The devil causes alt sorts of trouble and may appear in almost any form a imy 
tempt people in ihe form of a cluld^ it may come to a woenan as s lover. An ia aho 
causes people to lose fedr way ia the forest; it makes the ftmiliai fonat unrecognbabfc 
or makos one path look like another. 

An M someCuDes lives in the barm If ic likes a horse, it taktss care qf it so that it 
bccwncs sleek and £aL tf it doesn't like an animsl. it will it and keep it fam 

eating so that the horse beromts thin. The ja may even Cake the fodder from one hOfse 
and give it to another. Sometimes it rides a horse all night so that, in the momifig, the 
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lioisc h coveted with sweat (cf. A.51.) - Acoffirdiog to taZcs^ a fiumcf may stop this by 
putting tar ofi tbe barge's so that tlie dcvH cannot get of£. Wbcti de^i! finally 
succeeds m dlimoundzi^ it never ccsmes back. 

Ad 14 may abo be hdpfuL Is some acoKmts^ people becoftie rtch putting out 
food for ra who leaves money in exchange, Tliis devil usuaUj lives umkt the house. 
If a cross is nude over the food, the fa cannot eat it 

As a spkit of a specific place^ w is also called esa^ ’mAster,^ (A.5d.) . During prayerSp 
the terms ia and 0 £a are rarely used; the teems iaguza "old man’ mi iiiba *old woman' 
ore preferredp ihus iplitting enneept of a single ^ifil into twOp male and fEftudci tn 
same regions the term ta is used in a nopore tf^cted sense to mem water Spitii only 
<A.teSx). 

Pot other devUs, see A.7*t A.15.j A.18.» AJ^and A.Sl, 

(Bp 67-^; B<v 377-78; Bj, 161^; Bk, 49-50; Bn, 20, 39~4U 41-47, 

66-86; 56 [64}; S. 163; Uj[FB]p 1!, 6l^p 94; T. 37; Up[FB]p 25-26; Wu, 29 ) 

For baki fa, sec A.3d.2. ; &fia la, A.33.4. 

A.16,L bui fa ^water devil’ 

A water spirit of this catogorji in some legions simply odled ia, h nrost often thought 
to be an old man,, sometimes with homs, which lives at the bottom of a rivei or Ldec. 
It i$ ocra^Jonally seen wandering dong the bank^ snining itself^ or combing its long 
hair. It may be dr^sed in mgs or in nch clothes with silver coins on its dieu; some¬ 
times it IS naked. Under the water It lias a housCp fainlly and possessioiis; die weaLth 
of a bJii /a is in proportEcn to the size of the body of water in which it livegL In some 
regions, hSt fa b bdJeved to he fetmlep bat usually a female water spirit of human shape 
is called hai fm id$fh ’water devil’s daughter’ (A.96^.). The water spirit can 
appear as a horse, m ^ hut or a fish. A fish which is a fa can be 

di^guhhed from other fisli not only try its canaordimny si 2 & but also by the fact that 
[t sleeps fading the current. But ia is also called bat oza; in prayers it is called bat kagaza 
and Mt buba. Id scmm pke^ It is bdieved that a person who drowns boconies a water 
spirit until someone else drowns and takes his pkee^ As soon as hli fa is seen, th juti^ 
back into the water or disa^eus. The appearAnce of the water spirit fottjjodes death Oi 
scene other misfortpneh 

Sacrifices to the w'lter spirit usually consist of moaq^^ pancakes^ vodka, or a small 
anbntl sudi as a lamb* goosOi or duck. Nevertheless, there is one acamnt of large animtils 
such as horses* cows^ oocen, and sheep being samliced as wdL In exchange foe thee 
sacrifices the fa allows fish to be cau^t and does mt drown pedplev which it might do 
if enraged. In some places, afto* Ibe first fish is might in the sprij:^ the fishermen cock 
and eat it without breaking any of the bon^ which are thrown back into the wjuer ^ 
a sacrifice to b£l A prayer is said askrog that mare fish may be onghi. 

For other water spirits;* see A. LI., Ai9*L^ A..267., A.38.S-« A,52.2.p A^58.2., 
A.703.. a. 84.4^ and A96J. 

(G. 2-3 [82^]; H[1913J, 114-120* 127, 130; H[1926]p 58-61; H[1927J* 
199-200; P£1948|* 21 ; PG* 13 [74J; S, 169; Uj[T}, 25; Usj[F»L 3.) 

For iai/d ia, see A51. 
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A,i 6 . 2 . kurfk M 'cDoanitia devil’ 

in the tnouot&im live communities of these spirits which ue shout three feet tall. 
These Sot-nosed dwoifs bive gtiaoinj; mouths and long hair. If s person lies down to 
sleep where tbcf ate, his feet begin to hurt w he cannot use them. 

(H[1926J, 5(^37,) 

■ Foe {4, see A.3S.16. 

A, 1^.3. pantvof h 'ship devil' 

Spirits hunuQ in shape inhobit ships. They are heard inoviog about in the bolds of 
ships in the winter and on summer nights. 

(H[192<S], 53.) 

For port id, see A38.23.; iUft kt, A.3A23.; id iuiguxa aod iuba. A.3Ri8.t id idtdk, 
A.74.; hSt im idtrit, A.9A2. 


A.17. ibkiia 

A codt is sKcrificed to this ieremet (A.3L). 

(S, 155.) 

For idm AtigMSa and huha, sec A. 38.9.; dtrr, A.5R.3.; id»m perks, A,67.3.i 
idem pttferit, A.70.5.; idem fuife, A.Bd.6.; iiJd keremet, A.31.2.} ikSibe pitjerJe, 
A.70.4.; ikSebi idfeii, A.82.4.; iFd jime, A.26.9.; mke tdfgeldei, A.66-1.: iitlekm kitgutA 
and kdba, A-38.7.; he ttttr kttemtl, iiefd pme, A.26vX0. 

A. 16. jehot "devil’ 

For other devijj, see A.7., A.I3.. A_1A, A.75., aod A31. 

(St. so. 49.) 

For fd umbd koitie keremet, see A,31.3.; jdfxfler bodek, A.9.3. 

A.t9. fomSttier or tmtener or jominet 

This keremet (A.3t.)t which lives in the springs. Sends disease to those whose 
hair or a piece of whose clotbii^ has been thrown into the sprir^. Such a disease can 
be cured ly saoi&ing a fish oc i woodpedter to jamierter. The meaning of the name of 
this spirit is not certain but may come from /omJ tier ‘jomt river,' or iemio titer "master 
of the well.* 

(Hi;i913], U5;H[L926}, IriS; S. 153, 155; V, 307-) 

For feriik, see A.38.16.; jddi kitemet, A.3t.3. 

A,20. ftkJak 

This forest spirit coroes in the wind and scatters the fire of people who spend the 
night in the forest. To keep this spirit from enlcdag, branches of ttswan «e U on ton 
of ttic gate to Ji field and on bridges. ^ ^ 

For rthei forest spirits, see A-IL, A,43., A,5t,, and A86. 

(Bcke{l9493, 120; fit. 45.) 
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A.21. 'man' 

A.21.1. jev 'pine raan' 

A bate is saoiSced to thb AfrrfBfJ (A.31.}, 

(S, 155,) 

A.2L1.1^ ioi fe^ 'ofd pine man* 

A cock is ii3xxifi£)cd to diU (A3t-). 

(S, 155.) 

A.21.2. ttig^ ;Vti "gxwit man" 

Tills legetLEkzy bcfo, riding m a while horse, fought eneniics of the Cbextmxs 
people. When ht hmlL^ cstdhlishcd pence on eartbp be Utried hiimcli qo a cnQuotain 
peak. Before doing thls^ howera-, he promised to help the Cbereoiis if n new war 
shcmld arise on earth. To Awoken hltn, a pmd on a white horse should ride around the 
motintaJn three rimes and shout, "Arise, J^ugj there is war on earth."' One time a 
Cheremis did dus out of mere enriositj. When iag^ /fr found rhat there was no war, 
he angrily made all the ClereniiS his slaves, exaining a ycarij sacrifice of a horse. Sacri¬ 
fices ate also made tO the followii:^ which ace considefed to be helpers of this spirit: 

(A.95H)i ^ (A.5.). (A,6.), (A.65->, (A.45J, blinjzj 

(A,®.)p and {AS.}. Tlie sacrifice cercinrBiy dedicated to bMg^ /ei, held aboul i 

week after PcntcccBt* rescales the kMrj sacrifitca (B.9-), In the fall, those present at 
the spring cererfiony sacrifice a hen and a rtiosttf . 

Though sometimes Aag^ /aij is a itfreme/ (A3L) ideoEified flrfth rtmfdf tffg^ 
;e» (Ajij 2.1_) and Umhfifliit (AA2.)^ elsewhere U is not considered to he a htrmfi, 
although even so it is a very Importmt evil spiriL Sacrifices are made to it m the fall 
and In case of rickne^ses ot epidonlc. The Cheremis are very rcloctanE to talk about this 
^iiil and consequently not much h kttnwo. They do say, however, that they cemsidtr 
their sacrificing to this spirit as comporithle to the way in which others go to a physidan. 
(Be, 63-65; H[1926]^ 170-71; P, 124; S, 155.) 

A.2 1.2.1. ixr^k J^g? 'Nemda Mwmtain great nun" 

This widely known { A51 k) h also calied kmk trmi 

isigjma, /fjwda htr^Jk hig 9 /ee, J^ttrsk ^Etguia "mountain old man * and 

hsfgjrrai 'prince" This imttiet was once a great Icadec of tie people who buried hirmdf 
on the top of Nemdi Mountain. He told the people to awaken him Only in case of wat. 
A airious Qieiemis aroused him, telling him there was a great war; the hero came forth 
to defend Eds pcqplei However, when he found that there was no war, he became angry 
and decreed that the people nuke a ycariy sacrifice of m bro™ horse (cf. A.12. and 
A.64.2.) . This is lije origio of the annual sacrifice made after Pentecost by the people 
near Ncmda Mountain, 

This krrmit is sometimes also called tlie "northern oar," k is said to have an 
invisibLe city on a mountain md an inviabk anny; sacnficiifiies passets-by am hear the 
soldiers' shooting oq Jtbc mountain, Whm there is an epidemic among the cai^le, people 
say that the "northern czar" has sent its soldiers to kill and eat the cattle. SometiinGs 
this iefemei ts worshipped in time of war. During the Russo-Japanese Vir, some 
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Qicfcmis sc^diera made a vow to sacrifice a horse to it; this vow was fidJElled when they 
returned home. Daring the empire, it was believed that thb fonght on the side 

of the Russian c£ar who prayed to it so that it would nol: go over to the coemy. Hib 
ktrmrt is also worshipped in case of great drought and bad harvest The priniaiy^ reason 
for sacriikesp however, is to cure diseases which & seer says that it has caused. OsuaiJy 
a hmsc b sacrMcol to It: in a nte similar to that used at the kusf ceremony Even 

E $inall upnxKed tree h hound ^th Jioden bsuje, as In tlie iiJ# sa rrifir g; 

however, sacrifice insignia are not fastened to IL At the end of the cecemony^ tfie ttte 
is thrown Into the fire. 

Stmdf inr^i IzaveUiig back and forth between Vyarfca and Kazan^ still 

watches over the Chereims. Wearing a green cloak and a red cap^ U rides a white horse 
or travels about in a sliver wagocL A person who does n« make way for it, but touches 
the horee or the wheels of the wagon^ will become sick and must sacrifice to Jtur^k 
kug9 fen. 

Among those spirits whldi form the retinue of this Jteremei and ane worshipped 
with it are "mother" f Al.); "scribe' (A.S9,); telfrtai "ifitcipreteri (AS8.); k-ipka 

‘gate guard' (A.55.2) ; »jtel oral ‘table guard' ; at (A,^,) ; J^Ubfir i^gifia 

"bridge old man" (A,38.1>.)r also called k^har jfifiriid iisigs^xa 'old man under the bridge,^ 
umhaf ioMj ‘one who walks over," kerffnei ‘over ieremef* oj?r ptim^ 'oi»r 

spring,^ and Jjff paridpi liurnt stuinp" (A71,); ’reporter' (A.8,) ■ J^ri 'devir 

( A15,) : ‘spirit" (A,9.) ? ^en ‘angel of death* (A6,) ; Mi^d$S 'dweasc' (A.95 .); 

and pfomhar "prophet" (A.63.^. One source reports a steer* two ^eep^ a goat, two geese, 
a KXKter, a hen, a duck^ two ^ouse, and a fish being sacrificed to these helping spirits at 
lUfle ceremony. The number of the servants b believed to be nine and thcitfort 
tcuves of bread arc put before the sacrifice tree. It a man is sick but does not have Ihc 
means to sacrifice at oaupe, he m^y make a vott% Three times he strews meal in the fire 
prqmisuig iarsk fen a foal and praying iul bf^del (A,9.l4.) to act as inter¬ 

mediary. He wariio and heals a dusd or other icoci impiement and, striking it three times^ 
puts it in the corner of the building where it b left until the vow is fulfilled. He 
pneanbes a duck to the hkrnrz^ and a hen to the Uri (A.15.>; then Jie makes 

three sacrifices: a hen to the b&dH, a cock to the azren (A.6.), and a hen to the viedis 

According to an dghteenth centory report, the Chemnis mad* pilgrimagte to the 
Nemda River lo sacrifice thetoK There was the belief that if i Gberanb went there but 
made no tiering, he would die. A devil was also supposed to live in a brook near the 
Kcmda- the brook was not deep and never fioie in tie winter, the behef eibtcd that 
if A Oieremis came to that brook* Ire would die; however, it would not hann m Russian. 

(Be, 62-65; H£l926}, 167-72; H[t927], 155; Muller, 546^7; S, 149 155- 
Uj[FB}, B; V, 148, 157, 254, 235* 281.) 

A.21.5. noP fen 

A ram, a chidten, ind a pig are somficed to this ketemet (AiL) 

(S, 155.) 
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A.2I.4. Miteffff 

A bare b sacdfiod to this Jiertmet (A.31.)t 
(S,l55.) 

For /n iofjti see A.l.lO.2. 

A.22. haarfr jrt 'waodeda^ Ul*' 

A lake which does not retoain in its bod but which niOTes from oflo place to soother 
is pcDonified. It beotMoes angry when it is defiled and coosequeatly cuwes to another 
ptjir^. When such « lake intend to rnore, pujftii <A,70.} appears to warn the people 
to make mom for iL 

For one sudi lake, see 

(HC1926}, 77.) 

For tiler jtr fum/f see A.26.11.; jer bodti, A.9.4.; jet higtaa, A3&.1(J.; /er 
A,38.10,, A,5l.: j«l en, A-52*4.; fet jfetH A.eTA.i jef pifferh, A.70.^.; ft! iidfa, 
hM.l. 

A-23- ^ offering" 

A ram is socnecimes to this spirit during sgd *ptow sacrifice;* 

(H[1926], ia3*) 

For /tfiwlrtrtv ^ A. 19. 

A.24« htgf fiwtU "great 

The meaning of the tunw of this {A.31.) is not known^ although possibly 

it Is borrowed from the Qureash pmh *sOfCie«f/ 

(H[1926], 168.) 

For jolJtar sec A. 77-1- 

A.25- ffffjuxQ 

A grouse is sacofijced to this kettmrf (A.31^]le 

(S. 155.) 

For jui /er iMgMrai^ see A-37^ 

A,26. 'god.' 'sky‘ 

The Supreme god Is called ivg* *srcat god,* to disringuish & from cthp gods. 
When b osed to desigume u mtmr gexl, it b preceded by t word for the of 
nature personified. In the poljthcistk rcligioa of the Oiercmis it is vety easy foe the 
term jmn^ to be combined with other cDncepts. This has sometimes ttsulted in cocisidcf' 
ing each attribute of this god being a sepaiatfi god. As « imcisffl^uisnce, il at tktws* 
diffiodE Eo asccftiin wheebrr two lumes lefer to the same or diffettnt deities. Fuithcrmof^ 
the term [s also used for the Chrislmn God. Usually is one described as 

having specific cbaractcrisdcs. However, when Such a desoiptioii is mad^ jtrm resembtes 
a wealthy iandowner. It is human both b ippeannce and ciiK>tifiiiS- It has a fanuiy^ 
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tncluilmg a wift Afiil childrau It shool:^ with the ralobow smd 'wUid » its breatfi. k 

lives ta the sky when; Lt cultiv^es land Jtnd lapses e^ensive It Im. a Urge fetinue 

ctroisting of its al^ ‘mother' (A.!*) ; YqjQrtet" (A.S.); (A.B4_); 

piamhar 'prophet* (A6e.); k^i3^j 'trcastirer* (A,29p) ; «iJ (A-J*); 'mtaxf 

(A.7a.)- and Serm^^hl pnS^ 'the one who holds the reim* (A72.). Any deity 
odicd /irm^ may have a aimikr group of scrrai^. 

K/fg^ h piayetl to for all possihle btes^ogs. The sacrifice of a bmwn or a 
white horse L$ made to it at every iStj^ ceiifhOQy. In die sacred grove the tree dedicated to 
hfgfi j»m^ is dthet the eastemiBOSt tree or the second one fram the east. An offering b 
made anniuilly at agj pajriWt {B.2.), Those who fonn the redntte of jumj^ also receive 
sacrifices when /ivnw i$ worshipped j sometimes they are said to intercede for man who 
does not always dare ask the hdp of Aag^ (um^^ KMg^ ^$tm^ b also called pjs! Bmhal 
^god above the clouds,* mlr jum^ 'world god/ and tMfa 'wodd goA" 

(G. 55 tl4B]j H£1926], 63-67, 110j H[1927], 265; Pp 184 189, 204; S, 166^ 
OptFB}, 6.) 

A.26.U. kinJa aba 'graio mother god‘ 

For other grain spirits, see A.l.S.2-^ A.26.13.1-^ A.26.l6.j A.26.34, A ?g7, 
A.52.7^ A.52-12.U A.70Aa. A-fil^A, and A.R4.B. 

A.26,1.2. jftaiS aka jut^a *bee fDOiher god’ 

For other bee spidts^ see A.I.6., A.l,l0.6,» A.15.Gs A.26.L2., A.26^S., A.26.3S,2.^ 
A^7,l^ A.2aH3H A^3.* a, 5141,. A-584. A.65.3-. A.6743., A.63.9^ A.70.13^ 
A.76 J^ A.7B.3.P A.794.2-. A.g2,i., and A,S4.t5.; see also A.6742. 

(B, 23; Up[FB], 9 ) 

A^6.L3- ^rie jama 'hlessing mother god" 

Prayers are said to thb ddty both when the Otremis begin to sow and when the 
first bread from the hairol b eatetL 

For p€rJkeaba, see A.1.6,; for perke^ A.67h 
(B, 22; Uj[FB], 27.) 

A.264*3,l. kmJa aka jama "grain blessing mother god* 

Fof jbrirJf p^kt see A, 1.3.2. 

(B. 14.) 

A26J.4. St>ffn aba jatnalamaf "fniaifier mother gods" 

For foia/j aba^ see A.l.lO. 

(B. m 

agd pajram jama 'plowing cetmiony god' 

An oGTeiing b thrown into the fire for this ddty at aga pajram (B.3A (d. A.414. 
(Be, 7W; HE1926]* 177; Wu, 27.) 

A^64. otat jama *sUnderer god" 

This deity reports to god the evil deeds of men but defends good men who come 
up for jadgment before god. 

(B[I926], 64 111; 4 163.) 
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A.26,4. b^lgeAtw frmf g^* 

This deity is usuulJy wOf^ippcd tDg)dl]cr widi tbr thunder gpd. The Chcroiiifr pray 
to it fwc to cause my damage. On tbe other baad, they bdJe^e that if there is ^ great deaj 
of Jjghtmng at the time wheti the grain h ftpening, the harvest will be bountiful. The 
li^tning god is also coenpared to the joms wbo keqis disdpiiac at a wedding (B.L73-}^ 
(H[l^26]. 67-63; 163. 169.) 

jMffts ^livestock god' 

For Cither livestock spirits, see A.IO.L. A,26,5S.U Ah3S.!h., A.32.U„ A.67,2.. A,68.1.. 
A.70.2., A-76.2,, A.78J.I A.79a.l.* A.82.2.* smd A.a4.3. 

(Ui[T]. U.) 

A^6.6. huj jsfm^ 'head god'; fum^ ’god over the head' 

The 'head god' determines the age and fate of an individual. A saedfire is made 
to this deity when a man reaches adulthocRi (B.34.) r ^ that time eleven animals in iJl 
are sacrifii:ed: a horse to ^ivjf jumi and smaller arumafs to each of Its ten bclpeis. 
(H[t9263* 66, 156; Ham.[l908ai, 2-3^ 8-9*) 

A,26.7. h£i jstm» ^wato god* 

For other water spirits, set A*l.l^ A.9.1 h^ A.l6.Lp A.2&29^hp A.32.2.p 
A7G3*, A.84.4., and A-%.Z 
(B[1913]. 1191^163.) 

A.26,8* fttm» 'diidcen god' 

A candle is somehmes lit and a pmyer said to this ddty for the protection of the 
chickens. 

For another spirit which protects fowl^ see A.l.lOA. 

(B, 23; Di[FB], 230 

A2d.9. fPs fMms 'Elijah god' 

The Prophet Eli|ab has become a pagan giod for certain Oieremis. Hiis Is probably 
a result of the fad: that Russian mUsionary priests emphasized this Old Testarnent prophet, 
drawing parallels between bim and the pagan go^* St* Elijah's Day (July 29) is a 
holiday for both pagan and Chrbtiad Cbemmif. July thimderstotms are attributed to 
Elijah, thunder being the rumble of bis wagon wheds as he rides tfacougfa Che heavens. 
(H[I926J* 6&; S, 191; Zykov, 12^13, 31.) 

A.26.1G. r£f/a 'dawn god* 

The deity of dawn is also called er b^igaii^ 'ffloming brightening'; a tibatmn is 
made to it at the ixu ceremony (B-90 * 

(M[1926], 70; S* 163.) 

A.26jIh Mfr/<fr fum^ 'milk bke god’ 

(S, HS3.) 

A^iLll. pr fttm> 'cun gad' 

For other nuj-ptodudng spirits, see A.I.I., A.26.22,, and 

(H[ 192 «], m) 
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A.26,13. iaba fimM *fatc gOd' 

On jtim^ depends a person's fottime. It mho protects the sown £cld 5 . A ftorse 
IS wroctimes sacrificed to it at the ccietoodf md an oSeni^ is made U 

dga pafram Some Oiercmis who have been in cont^ with Christianity identify 

kdhd /jvma with St. Nicbobia. 

For Ltbd, see A.27. 

(Be, 705^ H[l92(g, 66-67; S, l67* 169. 191.) 

A.26,14. idj^k Tjifd god"; iaj^A dJa ^game god" 

Prayers are said to this deity both for an Increase in the povltq^ and for luck white 
hnotihg. 

(B. 23T H[1926], 66; S, 163; Ui[FB], 22; UpCFB], 7.) 

A.26.1% i#/r ‘sun god" 

For other stm spirits, see A,L3., A.lO. A^6-31.2-. and A.52.6, 

(Wu, 27.) 

A.26.13-1- 0i fief# jufn^ 'white sun god' 

This deity omscs plains to grow well. 

(Ham.[1936-57]* 71; 5, 16?.) 

A26,l6. kinJj "gram gods' 

for other giain ^jrits, see A.26A.U A,2d3*t, A.2634.. Ajp,2., 

A.52.7, A.3Z12.1-, A.70.iaH, A.B2.6., and Aa4i3. 

A.26,17« fiffjrfnhf fum^ Triday god* 

This deity secs Co it that Friday^ which is the weAly sabhaih of the Cheremis, i$ 
properly obsei^ (cf. A.26.32.) 

(H[1926].66;S, 165.) 

A^dlS^ ^JEaster god" 

The Easter ceremonies (B.R) are dedJeared to this god. Among its bdpecs arc dl 
(A.5.)j hhrdi Trucdficf^ (A.B2.), "cftatCM:" (A-70.)* and 'tnothire' {A,L.), 

(H[1926]. 66,191; 165; V, 83,) 

A.26.19*!- kugutd jamt ‘^prophet old cnafi gpd- 

A skk persoa sooKtinvs piays to this ddtf. At a. riim is ucrificvd ta it 
For see A.<Sa.; for is^insf, A*J8. 

(Ui[FB], 6.) 

A.26.20. Augaian jumt 'ruler's god' 

(H[1926], 66 ; S. 165.) 

A,26,21, Aat»i jam> 'mountam god' 

Doties called jamt are usually eonsidoed to be deities, te^ haviag their 

residence ab(w the world. KsnA jamit however, is a ■ bwer" deity which resides under 
the orth. Private sacrifices are nude to kank fumt every three yean fay famUJes. Addi- 
tiociat Sacrifices are tmde by iadividiuih in osc of illness. 
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Fof other ^lowtr" A3L 

{H5jiL[l90gi], 2? ^ 1*S3,) 

A. 26.22. JkuJart^ jwto 'thunder god’ 

The Ihunder god^ me of the cnost widdy worshipped future dddes, is usually 
^x>rshipped together with the lightning god (A.26.4.)+ k protects ihe craps ffotn 
drought and hall, and blesses them; it also ptoteecs tom and cattlci Socnedmes people 
pray to thu god for rain. It has its own tree in ^cred graves where hoew are sacnA^ 
to it. Offerings are also made at aga piMjtM (B2-), If this deity does not receive the 
proper sacrifice it may cause extensive de^ructioo by liall. The thunder god is the enemy 
of the devLh lii (A:i6.) or lit/Ltit and tries to kill it with thundcfboks. 

(H[1915}* 122^ H[1926], 67-^, 119^ P, 72, 187. 205; % 163, 169; Wu. 27.) 

A.26.23^ kuUd firm? god’ 

For other i£tfd spirits, see Ah67.10h* A6S;7Kt A70.7*2.. and ATO/ll* 

(Be, 709; H[ 1926], IIL) 

A.26.24h mardfii fum? "wind god" 

This deity blesses and protects the grain. 

For ocher wind spirits, see A. 1.4., A 26.43., and A. 52.9- 
(B. 23iS, 163; UjCI^},250 

A26.25- m9lami? jtrm? "earth god' 

For other etith spirits, Alr^^ A.l ,10.541 A 9 .IO., A15.4.J A52.10., A5S.5,* 
A6542., A67.ll., A6fi.fi., A70.12., A.76.6u. A.79.J., A.fi2.7., and A.84.14. 
fB, 22;S, 165; Wu,274 

A26.264 miioLt jams 'Nicholas god' 

St Niched is worshipped as a god by soctie Chermu^ A liborion h made to it at 
the iuy? cerenwfljr (B.9.). SthUeCims a cow is offered to this deity. 

(H[1926], 141; V, 137; Zykov, 13, 31-) 

A.2d27p mir j/rm? * world god' 

This tenn is used foe ing? ftm? (A26<); It is also used socnetirntt foe Jesus Christ 
Alrr is used to d^ignate a district in whidi the popple hold joint sacrifice ceremonies 
(0.9.1.). 

(G, 55 [HS]; H[l926}* 64, U2; S, I9t| Wu. 27.) 

A. 26^8. jam? 'bee god' 

For cxiwf bee spirits, see A. 10.6^ AJ5.6^ A26-L2.. A. 26.39-2-, A 27.1., A.28.3., 
A29.3., A52JU A5AA A65.3^ A67.13., A68.9,, A70.13., A76?., A7e.3^ 
A.79.1.2^ Aa2.a, and Afi4.15,; see also A.67.12, 

(B, 23, 91; S. 101; UjtFB], 24, [Tl. 54j Up[F»]. 3.) 

A.26429-1* Wr jam? 'water !ord god' 

For bMt Off, see A-52.2- 
(Hft9l3]. 119.) 
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A.26.29.2. OH films ‘ses, tojni ggd' 

For t^tz OH, see A.32.16. 

(H[1913l, Up.) 

A.26.3P.3. Ini OH jottts 'file lord god' 

For tnl on, see A.32.tS. 

(H3m.Cl936-37}»7I.) 

A.26.30- petko junto 'bJesstn^ god' 

For ptrke, see A,67. 

(Htl926], llPfUjtFB], 3l{ Up[FB], 10.) 

For p»l Smhd jttmt, see A.36. 

A.2di.3I- pnjorio jmno 'emtor god* 

A hoisc is sacrificed to this deity at the iuit ceremony (B.9.), and beer and pneakes 
u aga pajram (D.2.), 

Foe pt/jorSt, see A.70. 

(G. 55 [MS}; H[1926], il9i P. 72, 187, 203.) 

A.2fi.31.1< org* pujtrh jnmo 'soo crextoc god' 

A stolUon is sacrificed to this ddlj at the Jtuio cetemony (B-P.) J beet and pocalces 
ire ofieied at aga fajriwt (B.2.). 

For ergo pujsrif, see A70 j4. 

(G, 53 [lda]j 187, IBP, 203.) 

A.2fi.31.2. keto puftrU jntat 'son creator god' 

For other na spirits, see A.I.3., A.10.3,1,. A.2dl3.. A,2«.15.l.. and A.52.6. 
(Hiiix£l936-37], 71.) 

AJtfi.3t.3, t&ita imbal pujorft jnms 'aeatat god over the world' 

An offering is nude to thb deity at aga pajtom (B.Z.) and a foal i$ staifieed at 
kit* (B.p.). 

(H[1926], U2;P, 203.) 

A.2fi,32. nlaria fum* 'Sunday god’ 

This deity sees tod that Sunday is properly sanctified (cf, Ah26.17.), 

(H[ 19261. 66; S. 165.) 

A26.35. teii* jum* 'guatd^ god' 

A ram is sacrificed to this deity at the kSt* ceremony (B.9.); on offering of hrr r 
and pancakes is made at agt pajram (B.2.), 

For lakis, sec A,84. 

(P, 187, 203.) 

A.26.34. Jdrld jam* or idmn jnma 'hlosstun god' 

This deity is most often worsfijpped by beekeepAs- 
For another blossom spirit, see A.70.1d. 

(B, ZZi Htl9261, 66; 163; Ui|Tj. 54.) 
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AJi6A4,\. ktndt staka jtnrn 'gnio Uossoni god’ 

(B, 22; Viimi > 

AJ!fl,55. jutna 'tfnii god' 

Tbe Rmsian woid nuaning bolh 'siviot' ind a idigiow bcdidiif, it used to 
designate tius nn-nrmk ddt;f, la Augiut two white sheep uo *i>crifio»d to it 
(V, 191, 511.) 

A,26.i6. sun jutit^ 'bouse god’ 

For other house spirits, »e A.9.2.J A.38.25.r AJ8.9., A.&7.t3,^ A.70,17,, end 
(S. IfiS.) 

A .26.57. jureia jums 

Dunug the suttm ceroDony (B.lB.), pHym ate uid to this dehy ead a sacd&x 
b promised; oa the fodowing day the vow is fulfiUed. 

(Wu, 29-30.) 

A.26.38.1. boVuk Sq$s» ptmu 'livestoek fmetifier god' 

About five diiy» aAer the birth of a oif, a ccremoojr b dedicated bo thb god (fi.ZS.). 
Water is jptiokled oa the ovea and prayers ace said to this god that the calf nuy grow 
as big as the ovco. 

For M'ft iotuu, see AS2.2. 

(H[19273, 259.) 

A.2fi.38.2. mSii iafm jumu 'bee fmettfier god’ 

For mSH ffflun, see A.82.B. 

<S. 163.) 

A.26.39> iJidtf ftttni 'star god' 

For odier star spirits, see A.L12, and A.32.13. 

{% 163; Wu. 27.) 

A.26.d0. /ews juiof 'sesi god' 

For other sea spirits, see A.t.l3n A.26.29.Z, A,32.16., A.70.19. 

(H[19X3], 119; S. 163.) 

A.26.41. Ulnsu 'mocui god’ 

Foe other moon spirits, s« A.1 A and A.52.17. 

(S, 163; Wu, 27.) 

A.26.42. iitl jumu ’fire god’ 

A saoifire b made to this desty at sacrifice ceranooics in kSs stt (£.2.1.). If saaifites 
are oat made to tttf it may erase a confilagntion. 

For other fire spirits, see A.1,t0.S.. A.1.13.. A.9.1-4., A.25.29.3<i A.32.1S., A.3S.t0., 
A.70J20, A.84.20, and A.SS.l. 

(S. 163, 169; UjCTf, 54.) 
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A.26.43. UtFa or tttl fsm 

This deily the ipmd in dLojns. If ingiered, it frees the wlad^ wbJdi destroys 
cveijthiJig ia its patk 

(H[193q.71; S. 16\ m) 

For s« A.2d, 

A,26.44,L jumj 'i&t world god" 

The god of the dtis skjr< bodiuse jot is identified wjtii Rtusko jomya 'himckfei^* 
by folk etjmologf, is believed to be the god mxr one hundred godb^ Some ^eremls who 
luve been sn contact with Qidstiftnity identify this deity with St. Nicholas. 

(Sw 168, 19L) 

AJl6Ay jum^ "mist gpd" 

For another mist spirit, see A,92. 

(HC1926}, 70.) 

K26A6. fum^ ‘good weather god' 

(H[1926]. 70.) 

For fUfnfn nhut sec A.I.2.; Jb&r jumsn fitmon OJfi?, 

A.52.54.; pUfjrrUj A,26.13^J jumsn Mirazs, A.S,; jttmfn harmih A.29.1.: 

j/tmtn CTij A. 32,34 ystman A.6BJZ.; jtifnm A.67.5*j idfcf 

A.70.7.L; IjJi/d /Jtfffiffl/r A.70_7.2. j jumm jdlattZi A.73.; pifljw 

A,7aj*; /iifwpfl fvU, AJ2.; fflfjff, A.S2.5.; 

A,82,3.1,; fkm^j§ A.84.S.; /£r A.26.12.; f^r oriOf^ A,^6.1.; *rg^f 

A.3S.II.; fiSifi A.38.1U; j0i^ iagtixa imd ikbj, A.38.ii.; fiitk A.46.1.; 
fSttk mtde &d9T, A.963.; /ftf bod^, A.0J. 

A*27. laij *fate^* 'heavm* 

"rhe meming of kaba is oot endrety dear. Bocanse k apporendy corns from: the 
Qiuvash iebe *fate;‘ it is translated by some as mcamng ’fattn* Othen Siy th?i it pMn< 
the sky or all that is not on eotih^ including sun, stars, wauher, gpds^ etc, A horse is 
aomficed to at the ceremony (B.9.1. An offering is also made to this deity at 
agd fdjtM (B.2.), 

There are dictianaiy entries Aaba bif^^ ‘heair^ reporter'; iaba idXfm "heaven 
tecaaire' (A.28.2.) j ka&a kagt 'great heaven god" {A-26.13.); kaba htg^ fmmm 
Uf9nik ‘great heaven god's froclificr' (A32.5,l,); kMgw jkm^n "great 

heaven god's creator (A-70.7,l,); AsAj ing# fumtn mmt ^oAm "great bcaven god's lord's 
mothw" {AlJAA.}^ Adbd iftgs juFrun oirfa "great heaven gods lord" (A.52.SJ.) ; idbs 
alkik ‘great heaven god‘s ftf (A. 5.) ; tdia iitg 9 abah 'great 

heaven god's blessing nKJthec' (A.t.S.lJ.) ; ‘heaven prophet' (A68.3J; 

baba ^iiffU licaven creator^ (A.70^.) ; koha /^evie 'heaven blessing" {A67 j6) ; tahd 
‘heaven ovcBeer' ( A76.30 ; and UkU ‘h&ven angd' (A.S4.9.>, Nodung more 
is kciorwn about most of these spirits. 

(G, 5>, 5S, 59, 148, iih 154; J; P, 187* 169, 205j Sa, 61; V, 37.) 
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A.27,I, matt 

An offering ia m&de to mJ/^ iaba at ^(ga paffttm (B.2.). A nun b s^crilioed at mukS 
j^r ^ ceicniony dcdkated to the bee gad^* 

Fof other bee sprits, see A15-^-* A_26.1-2-, A.26.2a^ A^36.5B.2, 

AJZ9-^.. A,52.1U A.53,6., A.€7A% AJ(^A% A,747^ 

A.79.1Xp A^04.|$,; see tbo A^67.1Z 

(H11926}, 67; P, MK 207.) 

A.27.2. Jirruj ^grain fate' 

An offering of pmrakes and beer is made to iivr^^ id^a At ii^d gvi/r^j (B.2.)x A 
goose b sacriffjced at fiow pr ^ wiriEce dedicated to ttw grain defriea. 

For oriicr gcaio spirits, see A,L8-2.t A-2Al3vl., A^26-16,, AJ634J., Ai2S*4, 
A.29.2., A32,7, A.5a.l2a., A3244, A.67,9., A.67A7^ A.6SJ0., A.70.1S., A,mi3, 
AB2A, AM2A1.,AMA^., and A.S4.19, 

(H[1926}, 66; P,203. 207.) 

For tiUna jum^t « A,26.13h* hihafitm^ A.I.7.I.I.; htha 

A323*l.j htha AlOJA^i kah:i A.823pI.; htia 

A.67.6.; kjihd A^6$p|.; paj^h, A.70B.; kaha sous, A.76.3-i iaka 

A.04.9.; A.26pl4.; J^aj^k A.31.4.; Jtajsi Softn aba, A. 1.10.4.; kaj^A 

vfa A. 2 6.14.; iapAa oratf. A. 5 3.2.; iapka A.S4.11.; karmm iarai kaguza, 

A.3B.14.: iat pi^fsta, A.65.1.; iai iat^?, A.ad.lZ. 

A. 28. Jkazna "treMixre' 

A.2Epl. bt^'ai hxvfa 'Hvestodc treasure' 

For other spirits, sec A.i.IO.i^ A.26.5-^ A.2638.1., A32.tK* Ap 67.2.^ A68.1.t 
A.70,2., A.76.2., A.78.1, A.79a*l.^ AMA^ and A.643, 

A.28.2. kabd JLuna 'heaven tieasuxc* 

For Aakat ace A.27. 

(V.37.) 

A.2S3. iazna Tkc trcmirc' 

(G, K [148].) 

A^.4. firmj iazfta 'grain treasure' 

{G,53[14S].) 

For hana p^k^, stc A67J.; Aozm pm, A66.L; iazrja pjambar^ A^68At A^tsa 
pafarh, A.70.S*; b^Gna sons, A.76.4.; iaina fwfejfrf, AJ9.I*; kpFai Aami 
A.79.1.1.; mAAl Lana jjraboUft A.79,lJ,; Sttft Lana A.79-1.3.; Jitm» Lma 

strabof^f, AJ9A3r, kazitatuifa, A84.10. 

A29. iaxnaft ■treasurer' 

The tetm iaznait is used to designate One of the ineiiibeis of the retinut of a god. 
The craa fundioc of the Jtaznah is not dear bui samffccs are made to h at the same 
ceremony in whidi the god is wtxshipped. It often has its own priest and its own tree 
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in the aaed gjovc. Tic aniinal sacrififxd Taries but it is always smalier than that laai- 
ficed to the £od; usuiJJjr it is s goose, a JhA or a mn. 

66-67: HimiliHWa}, ?,> 

A. 251 .I. jusfta Jkamifi 'god's Iieasuret' 

When a aamfice is awde to Jmgt jumt (A.:6.> at the Hu ceremony (B.il.), an 
animal is slw slaugbterod to its tteamrer. AaimiUs commonly sacrificed are sheep. ducH 
or geese. An offering is also made to this deity at aga fajrtm (B. J.). 

(Htl?26}, 64-6>: Hiiii.Ct90a3], 8; P. ISB, 203.) 

A 29 . 2 . irndf kazodir *gnua tceastireE' 

P« Other giain spirits, see A. 26 .I. 3 . 1 , Aa6.16., A. 26 , 34 . 1 .. A.27.2, 

A,2S.4., A.l?,2., A.52.7,, A.Sa.ia.l^ A,53,14., A.67.9^ A.67.17 h A.fiS.lO'., A.70le 
A,79.1.3, A.fl2.6., AJ52.ll., A.84.13., and A S4 19 
(U;[FB]. 30.) 

A,29+5s wjfiti Im trasuxer' 

^ » * e®**' ^ sacrificed at 

mutt ftf (B.ll,), a cetemony dedicared to the bee spirits. 

Foe other bee spirits, aee A.t6., A.1,10.6., A. 15 .&. A.26.I.2., A.26.28^ A.26.38.2., 

A ' i A.5S.6^ A.6^3-, A.67Ab-, A-7a.l|^ AJ6j., 

AJ7B3-i A.79v 1»2,, A.S2.S.^ ojnd A^S4.13, See A.iS7,12. 

A^9A. tatnali ’rooncy ticwuicr* 

<Uj[FB}, ^0.) 

A Jr t"!* r A’26.15.1,; irf, 

A.52.A: pHjtrU fum». A.26.31.2.; or keh dba, A.1.3,; cikth lohn abd. A.1,10.3,1. 


A^I'O. 

This evd spirit leads astray people who are in the woods kte at night ft cm ako 
make thmgs appear different from the way they leaJJy are. According to one store it 
app^ to 1 man in the batiifaoase in the foim of his wife and airred the man’ to 
think to the ^d outside was coreted with snow. When the man r«mcred his 

J \ stcciigth.' They go about at noon, at midni^^ 

(Bk, 47-49; K ISHS. 202, 205*) 




A iermH 1| ar nril spint whose sole activity 
hrm^ i$ the mtot powoful of evil beings tnd, 


secffls to be to cause jnim trouble. A 
AS siidj, iciflueDj:es the lives of the 
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Chctemis to a far greater extent than tbc gods, A b hdd in sudi awe tiiAt die 

Chetemb do not willingly speak of espedaUf to strangers. Opia^iciaally a knemfi b 
reported to have caused someoae to bocorot fich or to have given lude to a fisliemniEi, 
but this is cKliemely mic. A Jker^±'‘t is better known for the evil^ miifoctiine, .^nd disease 
tiiat it causes idceu A ieremri may also be called iaguza 'old imn* /r^ 'great man/ 
Jkug^fak ’pnncf::*' Or ifodsi bpirit/ A immii ts often known by the name of the plate 
w^here its grove b localed. 

KertmH spirits odginate in the dead. There are several legendary heroes which have 
betooie in other instances, wfcked persons after death have been able to con¬ 

tinue their evil activities as jJvrfwrrs. There are also aooounts of people creating 
by winding a band of bast Bround a tree and aacriheing there, A may also 

originate from spittle. According to some legends, J^rremet is the cteremJ rival, some¬ 
times the brother^ of jum^ (A-26.) ^ against which it is tondrutmily striving. There b abo 
a story according to which Aeremi*J was originally a Tatar whom, when it started causing 
trouble, the people tried to kili A Oicrerais hid it from other Tatati, and after that 
the itsdf became i Cheremis. The Tatar origin of b further rejected by 

the fact that zt b dressed in Tatar clothes, a blue shirt and a Moslem cap+ 

The Cheremb makes saciiBces to the Jkeremiis both as a group and individually^ 
They say that these saccLfices are made '''downward" in conime lo those to the gods, which 
are made "upward." Fedodic sicriGces are nsuaJly held annually by large groups of 
people A speciai sacrilice may be made by an individual to cure himself of n 

disease which a has sent. The rituai is similar to thaf used to sacrihee to the 

gods (B.?.). Kffemit spirits are not worshipped in the same grove as the gods but lave 
a special grove, also called irfmel (E_22.). A public sacrifice is per/mmed by a priest, 
but a pcLvate saciidce can be made by the person concerned or by some rchitive who 
knowis the dtml. The most acceptable sacrifice b a horse but other imiinab arc also 
sacrificed. As in the case of the gods, a imfrm may also have helpers which receive 
sacrifices. Some J&frnw^rr are worshipped by largp numbets of people. However, fbere 
are a great aiaity called fA£ ierfjwvr 'own Jeeremet* or k^reirtef 'jfefvwivr 

which we bke care of ourselves' (A31.7J, which are worshipped only by a family. A 
family with a kmm^i never suaifiDCS in the grove of a keremfi of anotlicr famijy, Nevef- 
tbdess, a person imy be related to two famUieS with difierent and thus sacrifice 

to both. Sorccrees can bewitch a person by buying a bit of that peisoa's dodiiiig or i 
lock of hb hair under a tree; the A^fernei ctiiscs the person to become ill and 

eventnaJly dk. 

For specific Ammet spirits, see A.6., A.SL^ A.%% AS^6^ AAll^ A.9.13., 
A.12., A.l>., A.n.l., A15.5.. A.15,5-* A.15*7, A-ISJ., A.15.9-, 

A15.10., Al7.. A,19., A.2L1^ A.21.M*, A2U^ A.21.2.1, A2i.3^ A.21,4.* A.24^ 
A25^ A.Zfi.21., A.31.2., A.3L3^ AJIA, A.31.^^ A.31,<S., A3t.7^ A.51.a^ 

A.31.9.* A.33., A.36, A37.. A38.14., A.3ST5., A30,2e., A.39.. A.40^ AM., 

AAy, A.5B,, A55.3., A6L, A.62., A.<S3^ A.64.1.. A.64,2., A.68., A.66.d, 

A®.* AJU AJ^^ A.77.1., A80., AA7.. A.BS,, ASS;l„ A89„ A,95., md A.97, 

(Be, 37fi-ea; Hfm3]* 125* H[1926J, I39-?<S: H[1927], 151-57; Ham, 
f;i930h]* 43-51- P, 68, 212-214^ R, 207; S, 149-56; Uj[FB}, 2, £T}, 4S^ Up[FBjp 
14 .) 



n 
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A.51.I- aga ketmet "gresit pbwing 

A bill jmd a Tam w amn^ s^rti&xd to Ih^ A^emeL 

<Sv 154.) 

A.31.2. itla ittfmef 'spriag 

Tb^ Aermei 'was on^nahf a tdthct, k destcojs niea and csixh wbdi drink from 
die ipring m whidi h dwells. 

(H[1913}, 125; S. 150-) 

A.31 -3. fOJtS Atrem^t 
<a 149.) 

A.31.4. kaj^t Afreet *g2me Ammei* 

KafM h UAully tmislated "bird/ bu£ in the name of this it indudes four- 

footed aninuls os wdl its birds. Thb kmmtf b worshipped jointly by two vllk^ and 
receives a sacrifice of a ram or s. dude at least every thtee years ijs its own gisive, 

(P. 213.) 

A-31-5- fol kmbai keStU ktrtmH passing through the village^ 

(S, 149.) 

A.3i^fi. iM iMff "little field Atrem^y 

A horse is si£rifii:ed to this 

(S. 15>.) 

A.11.7, UtitiU oAfiti}^ iertmet *kertmtf wludi -«e fair*' axe <if ourselm’; Hi iertptxi 
'(nm ixremet' 

These tetms me ipplied to i kfrernet wtud) is 'wonhipped onty^ b; one family: o 
fuBiIy, boererer, mxy OMuist of outiy househottb, the saedhee of a white tarn or dudf 
usually takes place in June before the tiSix atanofij {B.9.). 

(P, 20i. 209, 211.) 

A.31^> i*rtiait ktremtt 

A saaifice of a bare or a lam Is tnade to this ktremet. 

<S. 154.) 

A.31.9« fjufw ketemet 'kett^a uiuier the oak* 

WbfliJ a posoo is ill, a prayer uiay be said to this kertmtt to nsstoie that petsoo to 
good health, A vow is nsailly made first and, in tbc winter, ■ hsie is saedfired. 

(B^ 379-80.) 

For Smbd ktmtt, see A.2l.2.l.i keremti im. A,l>.2.; ks&t perke, A.67.e.; 
iarfda bodii, A.9.&: kiStr p'tamtw, A68.5.; kinmat tmt, A76,5.; kkmii tSrm, A.90.: 
iietak imtud k»g», A3<.; iiwda Ajti,16.t kini^ ktatt^i, A.29.2.J esj 

A,52.7., thidt ptfkt, A.fi7,9.j kmdf ptfkx A.l.d,2.i ktttd9 perkt aba /mrj, 
A.2Ail3.t<i bnwfx ptfix xas, A52.12.1.; kinit pxtfffif, A.70.18.; kxttdt laskitt pttttif 
A.26.34.1.; khd* lofn, A3Z.6.1 ihuU Jwifa, AA4.13.: if«w J«w, A.52J.! pokhm 
kola, A.38.22.; kekU ikgtita and Jbiba, A38vl2. 
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A.32. 'hilf dead' 

This supctnsturai appears floating oa the surface of iht water, face down, rescmbHp^ 
the coq?5e of a drowned ^tm^y A person who tries to save it is pulled tmdet the lotct 
and drowned^ 

<H£1926], 61 \ H[1927], IQB.} 

For iff/fo, see A.94. 


A-3 3^. 'sflidu^ 

An nffcrinn of a piece of bread is made to this hmmff (A,31.)* 

(S, 155.) 

For Jk&rrtJ see A.9.7-; korn^ paiiisiifTt4, A.^.; k^rm AJt^A0,\ 

Mmlfti} A.21.2.1^; jot A31-5.; /fi* A.21.I.' toU^ ko$ 

fSHt A-21.1.1-; koih iaf A*5Li kngJdxa mi Mba, A3S.13.J io£la ™j A^51-; 
tcila A.5L 


A,3d. pasa 'field center* 

This field spirit is worshipped in the stimniev. Its helpers sie fan geatn 

ffurtifier/ (A.S2al.) ^ iawn^ ^grain cccator' {A.70/18.); JifffiJ ptfk^ 

blessing* (A.fi7.l7.)j and Inm^ xdns "grain overscef (A.76.S,)* «>d sheep are 

considered to be suitaKe sacrifices for this spirit and its heJpro. 

(V, 154.) 

A.35. 'oM wotnan' 

A spirit called in/bj appears In female fotOL This spirit may be helpful but more 
often than not causes trouble for hiimans. It is the female counierpait of old 

man," and both of them are identified rather closely with a place nr disease, togetber 
representing its supeniariinil elements. For ivba, set Iwgirau 

Foe fMm^n kuljft paf?. see A.72.: Wi^f, A.9.fi,i iud^ A58.4.; 

iWa dfi iMgaxa md ittha, A.38^20r; ibrgdrA# fumj^ A.26. 17^ i kttgui^ fum^t A^26JR 

A.36. iiehak umbal htg^ *great one on Kiyahak* 

An iimm pai^r lower henf (A.64.2.>* who fou^ on horsebark and shot arrows 
ftom One moantaiu peak to anotherg buried hLoudf md bis horse oo the top of Kiyabak 
Mountain. In spite of his waraing the people nrt lo awaken him unless there was war, 
fl mm did so. Angered at being disturbed without cause, he decreed th^ the people near 
Kiphak Mountain should sacrifice a brown horse to hinL Hus sacrifice b now perfonaed 
at Kljrabak River. 

A disease called Jkitb:dk Umbjd frr, which may be diagnosed by a soothsayer (D.7,)» 
Is fiLtii a sariificc b made to ( A.31-) - First a vow is nude to 

jmbal bMgi promising to sacrifice a horse, la the evening, after the sun has gone down, 
and after the person has bathed and put on dean clothes, meal b sprinkled into the fine 
from tbff md of i spoon ami /*/ boJ^i (A^.1.4.) if asked to act as intermediary. An 
iron tool b beared, struck three tiines, arid pat in the comer as a pledge that kbe vow 
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wiU be faUtlled. Tbc tool ouy not be used ;i^ji uatil the imroised Aubml Im bcefl 
]i^i:n£ced. A pr^er b to this spiru's (Aj8.)i meii is ^rmkled mto the fixe, 

hens arc proxEua^ lo its iod^Sr i(A.9.)* rtf {A5 .)hi n^ed^f (A.95)p uid hrt (A.U.); 
a coA U promised Eo ils im'm 
(Be, 65-Jte,) 

For see rt^d^ Jkur^k Jkngs A^1.2.L^ kugtfdi, A.21^.1. 

A.57* jiil jtff 'VoJjga hank prince' 

This is 1 local (A.3t»)^ 

(H[1926], 173.) 

A.38. hfga^ 'old man' 

A spirit which appears as a mao is cdled Surk a spirit i$ ii$nai|^ glv^ the 

DRinc of the place it inhabits. Certaia diseases are also thuadteri^ed a$ being man-likc 
Spirits. In iooie places the term h^guzst is used to designate a Spirit (A31.)* 

A-}6,1, agvff isfgttzd 'drying house old mao* 

Under the beJIding used for drying grain are buried the remains of a small animal 
sacrificed in the fall to agun kMgvxa. 

(H11926}, 53 .) 

Foe hfgjifia and see A.d 

A38-2. haiJ iitgMza and htha 'mill old man" and *dd womaii' 

Mill spirits are mo^ often called Aail m ‘tniil devil' or ^33rf 'miU master' but 
are addressed in prayers as Jtvgus^ and The facesst of Jbfba't dress is decorgted 
with many silver coins. Sometimes a mtU spirit lives under the floor of a inill, at other 
times behind the water w'^beeL It bdps the miUer who has a pad with it When fctif 
itrgifia is angiy^ the grmdmg does not go as well as it shoulcL To {liacite the mill spirit, 
the miller rm^ put under the Boor or in seme other suitable place t bowl of porridge 
in which there is a dab of butter and a spoon. 

53; H[l9Z7l, 16-) 

Ar3fi.5. hdiii iagiixa and kabji 'Vasili old man' and 'otd wonun" 

This term k used piimarily to designate those who masquerade during the iar^k jol 
festivities (B.19.} \ however^ there Is a reference to an offering of pojxakcs made to 
these spirits and a prayer said for the blessing of the crops, cattle, and family^ 
arj[fB],5A) 

A.58.4. 5ifrt j^jvgacart and iuhjs ^pen old mao^ and *did woman* 

Tbc spirits which inhabit the livestock pens are also colled bJ^a h 'pen devil' and 
hitd cut pen master/ but in prayers they are addressed as bugstza and kuba. They often 
appear to the inhabitants of the farm in human form; the hifd knbd is seen as ati dd 
woman in wb^e dothes who goes about amojig the caMc in the evening. The iive^odc 
arc under the ]>rot£tli<ia of this pair. If they do not like in uumaJ, \vjvKva, they will 
torawnt ft snd Iceep it from otii^, Sonietima they ride i hotse all night w that in the 
Diomitig the hmc is cxluusted uuj covned with sweat (cf. A.38.ao,), In, order to 
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gain the fa^or of bi^a azj ind a hen h socnetinies sacrifioed, A dank ofiferiog 
h also rude to them in the sactifidal grove (E.2^1.)« 

(H[I926], 52; H[1927], 1^; S, 162.) 

Edr ^jv^er kifguT^ and see A.IO^ b^f bJltg^^zJ and A.I.l. and A.16.1. 

A-3S.^. i&dra htgafza and kab4 7orcst old man" and "old wfHnaa* 

These forest spUits may either help oi hinder the hunter. If a hunter mako an 
offering of porridge, be will have good luck; if, however, he neglects this, he witl return 
empty-handed, ^edta itrgMXa may even came him to be lost in the forest for dap. When 
i^fa ivguza is angry because it has not feocived m offering the whole forest shakes 
and howls; needles and leaves drop from the tre^. Sometimes it signals its desire foe an 
offering by knodung on a txce^ tuba is gentler than its nrnle counterpart. Female 

forest spirits spend a good part of the time playing cards with cadi others The stakes 
are the wild life En the forest so fhai when one loses, all the aniEnaJs and birds go to 
the winner^s part of the forest. A hunter cannot kill the animals while thc^ are being 
moved from one part of the forest to the other to pay off such a gambling debt. In one 
tuxount, forest spirits cew^arded a man who sacriheed to them by giTing him three 
handfuls of money., Fore^ spirits have a vocabuJ^ slightly diffemot from that of 
humans: for examplep they caU handfuls r^rtata *cirdes,' 

For other forest spirits, see A.5S.13* 

(B, 15-14; Uj£FB]p 72.) 

A.38,6, rffrtm Jkugsza 'Efmiffl old man* 

A butt ts saedheed to this ter^fi (A.3L)i Qierenus who have been in cwLict 
with Oimtinnity identify it wrth St. Cassian. 

(S, 149* 153.) 

A,38.7. aifhgan ki^gims and or mhtan and tuba ^measles old man" and 

"old woman' 

These spirits carry baskets from which k$fgn 2 a passes out pets and tuba hemp seeds, 
Whocrer receives these peas and hemp seeds cofnes down with the na^e$v Horwsra; a 
person who liM previously pca}^ to these spirits does not beoewne ill. The puxents of b 
skte child make an offering of porridge and pmy that the child wiE recover with no 
serious aftereffects. While the i^ild is ill, it does not go into the bathhouse because 
artagan togaxa and htba do ant like the heat of the bathhouse; they say that arhguB 
inbj bums hs rwse there. 

For similar disease spirits, ree A.38.12 h and A.5IP.25. 

(B, 16; Ui[FB], 5?; Up[FB], 17.) 

A.3a.a. ia iuguxa and ikba 'devil dd man" and "old woman* 

ta iMgMza and tf/ba axe seen along the banks of rivers, especially it noon and at 
night. They are sOfnetimes observed combing their long hair- They may seize a person 
and catty him off into the water; this can be prevesued by mcntiouiiig god cte siyfng i 
magic formnk. If a man knows i strong enough spdJ, they w^ih crLCeitaia Itlm at thdr 
bocne. These spirits cmy be found in a meadow as well ^ near the water. They can 
confuse i pczioa so thiit he wanders about all nig^u in a dzae. 
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FfSf 14, set A^l6. 

(Ui[FB}, 65-67.) 

A.5d.9* td^m taguza and kMba 'difcdiia^-floor ntd man* mA ^old wonuin" 

Tile spirit of die threshing flix>r^ wbidi appew both u in <^d man tnd an old 
wonuD, Is inost likdjr to be seen v&j catiy la the ^rmog. When a. person approaches^ 
jt disappear. Al times^ a drink offering \$ made In the sacrifice groie (£.2.t.) and 
sometimes rdtm ieg^za and Jt$(ha arc worshipped dmring field ceremonies (B.2.)« 
(H{1926], 53; H[I927]. 167.) 

For iftUkiPi ivgM^za and Att&a^ see A.1S.7. 

A-^S^IO. fer iMgfxta and kuha 'lake old man* and o(d wxunan' 

The spirit of a lake, also referred to as ftr 034 , can be offended by such things k$ 
washing dirty diapcfs in the lake or throwing tn a dead dog. When nSendedp this spirit 
stay more the whole lake to another place, fiood a town, or canse a person whose dolhes 
have been washed in the lake bo become side. Unless a fisherman makes an offering of 
porridge to ;rf higimtt he will not have an ahimdant tmd of fish from the Lake, The lake 
spirit somedmes appears as an sonscrime^ a. oOw:; it^ bellowing is frecjnetitly heard 
from the lake. 

Foe similar w'atcr spirits, see A,9.1., A.9-4.^ A.I6.L, and A.96A. 

(Bj. 149-50^ H[19263, 58, 60.) 

A.J8.11, fiSu iuguza and tuba *cold old man* and *old woman* 

Auguza usually come$ at night It beats w feeuxs, trees, and the walla of 
houses, keeping people awake; it rails cblldroi out to phyi it tries to fieoe people and 
pinches their feet* facm^ and noses; it even kiJh people at times. According to one 
fl OOunt p It hits people over the head with a wooden n^et, lo another arming it becomes 
angry at the ringing of a drunk and poshes him about in the snow, /^la Asba also come$ 
at Ql£^; p^tc c%n hear the sound of its needle as it sews np the door (i.e.^ as the done 
freezes riiiit)^ jAifi erga oa *cold bc^' or ^diiid* also comes 00 winter nights. It 

plays with 3 wooden ball, beats cm the door, and tries to get the diildren to come out 
to play* The noise made by the rafters on a cold night is attributed to It pimhes 

people's doses and freezes their bands. 

(B, 14-15j J; Ui[FB], 77; Up{FB]* 2, 29; Us[FB], 2; Usj[FB], 4.) 

AJ8.1Z, A&Ala A^gvza and ivba "scabies old nmn" and *old woman* 

These spirits go about with baskets from which Aiiguza gives our beans and tuba 
flax seeds; a redpient of these brans or itax seeds gets a skin disease. If these spirits 
pinch a p«wn, be will also get the disease. To oire surh a skin disease, a porridge {C6.) 
is ptepaied and prayers are said to koAf^i and kuba^ 

(Bp 17; Uj[FB], 9; UpfFB], %) 

A^a.lJ. iugiiza and Axha Tofet old man* arid 'old womm' 

Seine Cheremis believe that people who die in the forest become forest ghosts and 
haunt the pkee where they died. Sf sodi a ghost can siKCCcd in oming sum«irsie*s deatli 
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the place of hs own It can go free and the tiewJjf dead must take l\s place* 

Some believe that people who die In tlie fonst bec^soe the servants of i&Ha ivgKi4 and 
iuta. At times, 'forest old man* end old womoji* cause a person to get lost in. tie 
forest These who have to stay in the forest overrtigjit osnally ask tlidr protedifln. A 
hunter camping out in the forest cuts i little notch in a tree for them and puts a piece 
of bread there as an offering so that they wtU cause game to cross his path. Sometinies 
hhitions arc made to these spirits in the sacriffee grove 

For other forest spirits, see A^O-p A,43 . A,51-, and A,a6. 

57i H[I927], m.) 

For ort htgu^ and it/ha, see /l 5B,2D.; ijsrrjl ingazat see AJ1,2.1. 

A.3fiT4. hirman kagtoa ^castle mountaui old man' 

This is a ifftfMjer 

(H[lS?2q, 173j H[1917], 156,} 

A.3S*13. iagnasd 'bridge old man' 

This spirit^ also called iiihar kttgMxa *oJd man under the bridge/ is one of the 
terimre of iur?k kug^ jn (A.21.2.L) but is also scmchrnes worshipped in its own 

ri^it Sometimes a sacrifice of a steer, goose^ or duck Is ctmde to iL Prayers ate said to 
this spirit to cure LUness* 

(H[L926], S, 14% 155; UjfFB], ?,) 

A33.I6. ftjold ijitgffza and kaim 'bathhoosc old man* and ^old woman' 

A spirit which inhabits the bsithhousc is also adled m^iii ta 'bathhotae devii,* 
ezi hall^ouse master,* Of, hi some rcgiooSi It is ispedally bothersome at night. 

Sometimes i± is heard late ai ^ght orying like a little child r other limes it is heard 
beating itself with the bath switch which is left on the sweatbenefa for k. iMh^ 
is described as living long hair. When a person goes in to rate a bath^ he usually asks 
mafa kugtaa and bfhd to make the bath good- If he has a cold, he imy ask them to 
chase away rwji itigitsd and 'mucus old man* and "old woman'' f A.3S.24.) which 
accompany the cold* When a new bathhoktse Is heated for the first time, butter is put 
on the h eirh fbr the bathhouse spirits to eit so that the steam wiJJ be good, 

{B, 12; H£19263* 52-53i H{1927], f67; Uj[FB]> €$; Up{FBj, tS*) 

A-3347. nerge tt^guza and Jkidf^ 'cold old min^ and ^old w^oman 

When A person catches a cold* it is said that Arerge imgtfza and have come to 
him. A person with a cold should not take a bath in the bathhouse because they get 
angry. One way to get rid cjf them is to smear the body with radish^. 

(Ui[FB}, 57; Up[FB], 2?.} 

A38-1S. fi*T J^Mgu^a anfl ku&a 'field old nun^ and 'old woman' 

These spirits protect tlie cattle while they are out to pasture. For this reason the 
Oieranis pray to tbem m the spring when the cattle arc turned out to the ewadow. 
(H[1926], 5fi-) 
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oksa kagirv and kuha 'money old am.' and 'old wooiim' 

Thete ii an account ol a man who btiLU over the tKresliio^ fioof a $pedal hou 50 
which no occ U'U iltcr^cd to enltr. Tlie nun left food (hoe for eha kaga^ md Auha 
who^ when they had eaten, left money in cxchiojc (cf, A,l6.),. 

(B. 90 

A.3S^0. kiidi higuzA and kkhA 'hut soul old man' and ‘old woman' 

These spiiirs live in cattle pens and watch over the animflls. If they like an animal it 
tluives and grows sleek and fat. If, on the other liand, they taVr a d i d ike to an animal, 
they torment it and keep it from eating. Somctimcji they take food away from an animal 
they dislike and give it to one which pleases them (cf. Ah38.4.) . 

(B, 12; Us[FB], 3; UsjtF®}. }.) 

A.38.21. iagass snd hiiba 'field old man' and ‘old wtiman' 

In some places these spidts of the cultivated fields ate worshipped both in the 
fields and in the sacted grove, 

(H[l5t2Q, 58.) 

A.3SJ^, kugtOA and kuta 'fnjst old man’ and 'old womao' 

These spiritsi, also called pokUm aMiJ, cause frost damage. Sometimes there is a 
whole family of frost spirits induding koia. 'gtandfather,' iAr 'father,' frhto 'child,' and 
tfJav 'diugluet.' They all come; one after aonthtt, pinefaing plants and taking them 
away. Cucumbers are perhaps the most TulnetabJc of all, since they am mentioned in 
most accounts. Of the whole family, the gnuidfather is considcied to be the most destruc¬ 
tive, According to one account, p&klam ingsza aod kith^i are not consldeted to be manlike 
spirits; kugsxA « the morning frost and kaba is the evening frost. People soinetimffl 
pray to these spirits to protect the crops from frost. Animal sacrifices, when ire 

a grey or white ram for kagHza. and a grey or while sheep for iwij. Sacrifices may be 
made st snch regular ceremonies as aga Juimafr (B.i.), agj pa/nm {B.2.). and bis> 
Of oc spedal occasions, such as when spring and summer frosts damage the 
crops. At one spedal ceremony (S.SO,) dedicated to poklem kvguzA and baba an offer¬ 
ing of pomdge was nude. An iudicafion that pokUm kagtod and kabu were not 000- 
sid^ very inqxmwt is that the participants in the ceremony did not put 00 their 
holiday clothes but just wore their everyday clothes, 

(B. 15; G. 55 £148}; H[192<S}, ?7, 111* P, 203-5; S; 162; UjrPBT 50-52■ 
Up£FBJ. 4,) /I J* 

A.5S.2}. pdft tagiod and Jtaba ‘house o!d man’ and 'old woman’ 

The bouse spirits am also called wr kuguza and kubd; pstt is the word used spe¬ 
cifically foe the dwelling; jurt is the word whidi means the house including a]] the farm 
buildings and pens. The terms pSn w house devil* and pSri oza 'house master' am also 
^ in ^c^g to these spirits, bm not in prayers. Thtse spirits, in human foroi md 
dtessed m aieremis clothes, sometiotts appem to members of the household. Their 
appearance usually forebodes some unusual event. 
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PSn Jtugjtxa and httd m usimll^r bdpful znd Thtsf gtmrd £he 

home igald^ fobbexs^ coDflagntidm^ and dckness; grmE the famUf hippinss acid 
pctMprrity, F-flrh night at bedtime the Gietemis dctothet to kagtmi and iebii 
for blessings apoci tbe familjr. If the house spirits itc neglectl^d or become dngfj for mj 
reason, th^ aa make tzoubk for the famil]^, to tbe eseteot of causing ±e whole 
family to die and tbe homestead to be deserted. 

It is dustomaiy, wheri moving into a nw bouse, to make an oifering of cakes and 
bread to the house spirits. Often a blesskig ts also a^ked vfhai die first of a 
house Is laxcL At times^ a dxmk nfeting may be made In the sarciiice gtore. If the liarvest 
is good, a Umnk offering of porridge, beer, pancakes may be made. In some places, 
offerings of beer, pancakes, and bread are made every fait in the ediar mom under die 
floor of the bouse. In placDes where blood sacri£ces are made, the most cx>miiion anketa! 
sooibced ts a black sheep, aJthoogh others are iJUo uiecL 

For other bouse spirits, see A.9.2., A,26jd, A+58.9^ A*€7,13i» A.7047^ and 
A.84.18. 

(N[1926], 50-n; H[1927]. l6%-66i S, 189; V. 195.) 

Ao8-24, r^n Asigii^ and htha *mucus old man' and 'old woman* 

When Tun kugai^d and AtfbiX come, a person gets a cold. If the pcisoo takes a bath 
in the bailihouse, they leave and go elsewhere to avoid burning tbdr msfi In tbe 
bathhouse (cf* A.|S^t6. and A,5B.17,). 

(B, l6;Uj[FBl, 5i.) 

Tor iugifta and tu&ai see A.75,; s«rt Angs/^ and iubat A.58-23. 

A.38^5. Iedf 4 Attguzd tuba 'smdlpox old man" and 'old woman' 

These spirits gn around with baskets from whJdi iugtoks dbldbutes p»s and 
hemp seeds. If J^ra htgiiXa and Jkisfha go upstream, the cases will be very severe; but Jf 
they go dowEistream, the cases will be Ughi. Amirding to some, the severity of the illness 
depends on wliether the child is given peas Cur bampseeds* tbe fomier i^usiog severe 
cases, tbe laacr mildis calcs. When a child has smallpox, the parents make offerings of 
ptncafces, porridge (C6,), unleavened bread, and socnetifnes fish. They pray to the 
smalJpoi spirits oot to take the child away fram them or to harm ifs face or eyes. The 
offcfinga are then left for a while. If, when the parents cemw? back, the food appears 
to have diminished, it means that tbe sacnfice has bM accepted and tbe case will be 
a mild one. The sick child's eyes should no* be opened or the child will go blind; nehbef 
is the child taken to tbe bothboose lest ledra ixgiitj and hiba become angry and take the 
chili 

Foe similar disease spirits, see A.3S.7* and A,58.t2. 

{B. 15^16; Be, 383j S, IS9; UjffB], 3^54; UpfFB], id* Wu, 72-75.) 

A.ia.zd. Jokfa kngiiza and hiba 'warmth old roan' and 'old woman'’ 

Seki^ k3tbii warms old women; iKg$i^ cnotends with jSfif Aaigta^ 'cold old 
raon' <A. 38 .tl.). 

(B. 14,) 
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A.38.27. Surm Jtnguza md 

Whcf) these s|rints cook; ihqf cause i pefsoa tQ be ill with m hcajdache acd a 
tmmy Jiotse People tliiitk tea which bums the ooses of these spirits imd causes them 
to giQ ftwsy. 

(B. 16 .} 

A.38.28. Iitrri kngttsi Turek old man* 

This kertmei (A.jip) i$ jiaiaiid after Maci Turek, tiie town in which it is wotshippcid. 

(H[132«}, 172.> 

For ftamhar kitgitid see A,26J3.l.; isguiim jums, h.26.2Q, 

A.39p ku^Jatgaf 

liateid of saaifidng a. whole animal to this ifremet {A.31.), just the nose, feet, 
and Cuts are offered. 

(S, 177.) 

Ap40, ktigd kuni *great oHnintain' 

Hiis is a Aetdmgt (A.31>)> 

(H[l92fi]. 170,) 

For kttrfk bedai, see A.9,9,i kank ia, A.16.2.: kurak jtnaf. A,26,2I,; kat>k kttga 
ft*, A.21.2.1.; amda kttrtk kugg ffn, A,21.2.£.; kttrak knguta^ A,21.2.1.: karmaa 
kmk kugutd, A.38.1A; hunk A.68.6,j kunk iatt, A.153. 

A.dt. dgd kvrtnan ‘plowing Inirman ’ 

This deity is^mosidered to be the redpicot of the sadifices of a white ram made 
at a ceremony also called aga kJirmaH (B.t.) , 

(H[l926], JSj-aS.) 

For kas»dt jet, s« A,22, 

A42, kaga kSkar ‘great bddge' 

This b a ieremet (A.31.). 

(H[1926]. 170.) 

For kkker kagiaa, s« A.38.15.t kSdarh jama, A.2A22,: kuUS juma, A.2fi.2B,; 
kdttd juman pujarUbldk, A.70,7-l.; kills j>erte, A.67.10.; kSffS ftiambar, A.6S.7.; 
kSlld fujwia. A,70.11.; Jfdtt, A,52,-; idem xm, A,32A; kisda parke xatt, A52,12.l![ 
mgs parke xm, A32.12,2.; xkxs jama, A.66.; tabsStat A,2.; iemda karak kusssd 
A.21.2.1. * ■ 

A*4j. 

L’auk b a forest ^irit of gigantic proportions. Its body is as big as a staci, its head 
as large as a band. Us eyes as big as dishes, its hair os btislly as a bay slack, and Us 
mouth as large as the (qKoIng in the oven. It las a \iking for strong drink and soinetiiites 
bmmes intmusted. It can howl Like a dog or make a ncise like a raven. If a pe^on 
hears the ciy of tbb forest spirit, it means death either fee himself, his wife, or his 
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cattle. A /Vcdl cam make things seeio what they axe not—for ammpL^, it cam mate pine 
cones seem to be a hart* duag to be bieadp amd a twi^ to be a gun. A ftsdk & feighttaed 
away by a dosSj^ and thus St b possible to cftpfore one by putting crosses oo all the <ioors 
and windows of a hcruse so it cannot escape (H.4.6,) ^ A dog howls when the tetai 
amc&. Some Qieimib tsdl an m ’deviE - A i'tisk sometimes has the power 

to kill people. 

For otlier forest spirits, sec A.11.* AMAi,i A.SI., and AJB6. 

(B, ll, 6U Bjp 11. IftS* 19U92| Bii, 

For /Vjf, «c A. II* 

A.44, makar 

Makar was a man who wanted to appropriate some of hb neig^iboris fields. Whoi 
the neigiibor protested, Makar suggested that they ask the earth itseff to whom they 
belonged. The neighbor agreed and they did so. Makar's who was hidden in a hole;, 
said the land belonged to MakM and the neighbor was forced to yield to him. However^ 
Makar's son snfibented in the hoie and Makur himself died of grief shortly after. Mb 
spirit bemme a (A.31 ) and still hamUs the field that he took. 

(HiOLf 1930b}, 47; S; 149-50,) 

A.45* 

A ram is sacrificed to this hdpei of iugf 
(H{192<S]* 170*) 

For mtird^ kc A. 26,24.; m^rd^ A.52,9.; mmd^ 

kur^k knguiaj A^1.2*l*; m^lmd^ A.1.5.; tdiksm abs^ A.t.5il-; 

hoJ^ip A.9r10.; siifi{h) hod^i, A.9-10.1*; A^fi.25.| 

tfwj A.52aO.; mdimdm Sti^ A.JS.S*^ A.6^.2*; ferA^t A.67-IL; 

m^Lwd^ A.fi8.S,j fiMprSff A*70.I2.; mjLnd^ AJ6£.; Pi^tmdi§ 

A-79JS.; m^loffd^ ffrt, A.15A.I mslditd^ f&ijFt, AJ&Ur^ JiM/citiif? Seitn 
A.1.10x5,; m^landf imihp AjS4*14-: mfA&Ijs A.2fi.2d.; iwrr A^fi,27.i irjofa 
Augifxa and A.3S*id*; mofa Jjri, A.15.S- 

A.4fi. Illness* 

Msd^ i$ a term for illnr^s and the pei^onificd cau^e of Illness. It also means an evil 
apirir^ may be used as a conecrive name foir all ^'lower'* spirits (sec A5].)^ 

(P[194a], 74, 115-16,- 151 j V, 124, t 2 i.) 

A.46.1. fiU^ maria 'cold illness' 

This spirit causes people to have cbrlLs. Sec also A^9fi.3. 

(Be, 384^5.) 

A*46.2. jirwm *rSrfm spiiif 

Tboc evil spirits sue driven out of town at night. For see B+18, 

(P[1948], 11 vifi; V, 196 l) 

For jwarfa jfc/ar, see A.96*3,t m£ A.67.12,s m&AI A.I.6.; mmAI aftrf 
jtm*, A^<S.1^4 m£t} jintu, AJ16M-1 mMil kab4, A,27.l.; iwl*f imna, A.2S.3,; mm 
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kataa Jftabdiii, A^9.3.; J»6if on. A.>2.lt.; mSU Sft, A,5S^.; 

mSkl ptrtJ/a, A.653.: ntStf perke. rnUki piimkarf A.68.9.1 mSH pujttU, 

A.70.15.* mSki Jdus, A.76.7,; mAki itrUgtJ, A.7S.3.; mSki A.79,l.2.j mjffif 

int, A.H.6.: ntSki iafaa. A.82.8.; mSki ioUn aba, A.1,10,6.; mSki loftH jitma, 
A.26.38.2.; tttJiki litkfa. AjMA% 

AA7. fitdak 'twtbache' 

A toothache may be pei«xu6cd as an evil spirit. 

(R, 86, 208.) 

A.47.t. loi ntdfJk 'pine nadak* 

’nda spirit cu) enter a person's ear aod it to ache, 

71.) 

For titmiif Oc aen/U i»f*i Atiga fen, see A.21.2.1, 

A.48, pal net Wood nose' 

A libatkn is offered to pel net to protecr riie fieWs fctxn downpoocs and destructive 
leather. 

(Hj;i926j, 70.) 

AA% pi nttefii 'dog nose' 

These creahuts uc humao in form hut have dog noses. Usually they have only one 
foot and one hand and must odosetpieaUy operate to pairs. Ihey live in fwests and io 
Siberia vhere they tradt down men by their smell, overtake them, and eat them, 

(fl, S; UJLFBJ, 14; Uij[FB3, 7.) 

A.50 verge 

A tuik^ cock is sacrificed to fftis ketemet. 

(S, 155.) 

For merge iugnxa and keba, see A38.17.; noP fen> A.21.3.; nut &cdef, A,9.11.- 
ae nnt ittwmet, A.3t.6.; mur kugmxa and inha, A.38,13. *' 


A.)i« chda 

Tim spirit, also oiled koita in. totta ota. inila peri and fmrdti in different regions, 
dwdls m the f««t. It is more or Itss human in appcaoim and may be dtlier mSe at 
femjJe, It is muaUy naked and its body is hairy. It has long brit which U frequently 
combs sitofig up in a tree. It has tong breasts whkh it throws over its sboulden while 
running, lb feet are backwards and. when it rides, it shs on the horse barkwards* some 
say ^ a ^ ridd« by an obdn tuns backwards, to winter, an n&de goes ^ oa m 
smgje ski. ^re are boles to the armpits of an abdn and a pccson who baa fallen into 
of o«m^ overcome its power by putting his hands into it, ™nib. After 
^vmg an ^ of ,» power a person shooJd go away stepping to the ti4, of the 

nor to iptU imy of Its blood since fmrn e«fa drop of blood another ohdn cu^ forth 
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Some Cheremij b«ve the Udief thiU an i^bJa coitta from an imbapriml diild^ bom out 
of wedlock^ ^bich ^ai killed or left to die hy its An b usually found in 

Lhc forest where it emy be heard damping and kug|do£. It often conies to the ^ge of the 
forc$t to mn itseJf and ct>inb its hair. Sometimes an <fbd4 lives in ^ lake or even a hajstadt. 

An cbda b ifmid of the old ChefEinis belt; thertfote; tboie who wish to be im- 
dbturbed by an ohJa wicar one when they go into the forest. An ebda also fem dogs, 
so Umt if ji man takes a dog into lhc forest wiih him, an will not bother him. 

The most common way tn whkh m olNia troubles men b by causing them to get 

lost in the fotesl. An calls u man by name and leads him bto the part of the 
forest he does not knnw. There it begins to wrestle with the mim and tickles Mm to 
death. Sometimes it ciuses him to dance until he dies from exJbaustionT An ohd^i fre¬ 
quently topnents a h&cse by riding it all nigjit without slopping so that In the rooming 
it is tired and covered with sweat (ch A,38-4.), Usually a person seeing an ^hJa is 
frightened. In one rase, a person was so afraid tliat li« lost the power of speech for 
seveial days. On the other hand, in anotlu? imtance, the father of a little giti fdghtened 
by an secured a plant from the to moke the girl more coorageouSi Somf^imes 
an Is frightened by a person and disappe^ as sooo as it b seen- In one sudi casi* 
the ^tJa dropped its comb. The man who took the comb was then bothered in his sleep 

by the obJa until the comb was returned. When people spend the night In the woods, 

the obdj disturbs their sleep by shrieking, howling like a do^ and ooridng like a raven. 

An obdit which Jives m a lake is also called oaa 'lake master/ It puUs men, but 
not w'omen, into the lake. Akhongh there are many fish in the lake, k does not permit 
them to be caught. 

An obJa which lived In a haystack became ongiry whm the stack was taken away and 
cursed the whole village so that it would never increase. 

The chJas often edebrate weddings. If n petson knows which way the wedding 
party will past and puts food and drink out for them^ they wHJ leave money m esebonge; 
On the other hand, a persem who knows boi does not leave imytbing for them is timed. 

(Bp 7, 95-96; Be, Bu, 3-7, 18, 582-^; H[19263, 55^-36; H[1927], IS^ 
J: K N. 49 (37-^ 56}; P£1948J, m; U/[FBJ, 6a; Up[FB}, 20-230 

For ffcbim obsih, $ee A.3S.22.; o&sa A.29.4.; hfgHFu and Aab^, 

A.38T9,; A.74,; eJkin ^aiiak, A.74,; A.84A6. 

A.iZ. oa otxen 'Joid‘ 

Tius tcim js ojccj {ot a notuce ddit]^ whkii ii of iesser impoftaoce than jums 
btit vhicb nuj' have a similar tetiniae of hcipets, 

(H[1927}, S, 167.) 

A.5i,l. boVsi cn 'lirestodi lord* 

For other tivoiodk spirits, sw A.LI0.1., A.26J., A.26.3S,1., A,28.1., A,67.2., 
A.6S,L. A.70.2.^ A.76.2., A.7B.1., A.79-1.1., A.82.2,, and A.84.5. 

A. 52.2. bSi ’wawi lord* 

For otbtf wattr spiriis, see A.9.I.. A.16 l1., A.26,7., AJZ6J9.1., A.5S.2. A.70.3, 
A,84.4., and A.96.2. 

(H[192q, 9S; 163; UifFB}. 45.) 
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A.32.3. i&dra <m "foRst lord* 

95;Uj[FB],42.) 

K,yzA. jei on 'fjtmiJy tonl' 

(H[ 15 I 263 . W.) 

A.32.3. ftmsa oa 'gpA'i lont' 

For jvmt, see A, 2 €. 

(H[192<5}, 93; 5. 163; Sz. 61.) 

A.32.3.1. fumta onS^ 'heiveq god's Iwxl' 
For tuho fBmat see A.26.i3. 

(V, 57.) 


A.52.6k ith on *sun {otd' 

For otbef sua spirits, see A.I.3., A.1,10.3,1., A.26.15., A.26.15.1., and A,26.3l*a. 
(H[1926], 95; Ham.[1936-57], 7t; 163.) 


A,52.7. kind* 9H 'grain lord' 

This deity b responsibic for the productivity of the gminfictd. If a muj takes the 
khtJj on fnjra anodict's fidd. be beconies prosperous ^^hile tbe other poo,, 

order to steal (he iitidf on, a pcrsoti must go to another man's fields early on lemtk 
(B.I3.) with saidJ bagpipe and a dnuru He brcats oi! ears of rye either once « three 
times. He then puts the cats of grain in the bagpipes and goes off beating the drum. 

For other grain spirits, ree A^.S,a.. A.26.1.3.t, A.26.16, A.26.34.1., AJ7J?.. 
A.28,4.j A;29-2., A.52.12.1., A,52.14., A.67.9., A.67.17t Af63.10., A,70.18,, A.79.1.3 
A,8l6., AR2.lt., A.e4.13., and AR4.19.; See also A.67.14, 

{Ui£FB]. 16, 44.) 


tlem xan 

The name of this spirit b borrowed from the Oumsh epithet iilom ibon ‘powetfiil 
lord ; by folk etymology, however, has been identified with Rimian itgi ’glue* and 
thb spirit is said to be the one which 'glued' the earth together 
(S, 168.) 

A.52,9. Mardii oa ‘wind lord' 

For other wind spirits, see A.1.4,, A.26.24., and A.26.43. 

(H[1926}. 95; 5, 163.) 

A.52J0I. mtiaftdf on 'earth lord' 

A Wadt animal is KKri&ed to this deity and the remains arc buried in the earth. 
For A.1.10.5, 6.9.10.. A,1S.4, A.26.25. A.58.5 


A.65.2., A.67.11., A.68R., A. 70.12., A.76.6,, A.79J, 
<H[1926], 95. 96; S, 163; Uj[FB], 43.) 


A.82.7., and A.84.14. 
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A>$2.1 t. mSkS o» 'bee lord' 

A dude ia atrrifitet? to tbU deity at Uk mUiJ jef (B, U,)f > cceeioeiny dedicated to 
Uie bee deities. An offeiiog of pancakes and beet ate niadc at ag4 fiafram 

For otliet bee ^nts, see A,t,ti,, A.1.10.<Ss A, 15,6,, AJ6.1.2,, A.26,28., A.2638.2,, 
A.27.1, A.29*3.» A5a,6., A.^5.3,, A,ti7.13-, A, 6 $, 9 ., A.70,13,, A,76,7,, A,783,, 

A,79.1.2., A.82A,» and AA4,15,; See abo A,ti7.12. 

(H£192«S3, 95; Hain,!;^^-^?]. U; P. 203, 207; S. Iti3: Uj[FB], 48,) 

A52.12,1, kindi ptrkt xan ‘gaiu biessini; lord* 

For iittda perAe, see A,07.9. 

(Hj: 1926}, 95i Si, l6j.) 

A.52.12.2, mga ^trkt xan 'shga blessing lord' 

(S; 163,) 

A,S2.13, pu fin or paletfgf cn *tiee Jiwd' 

(B, 23: H[1926}. 95: S, 163.) 

A.52.i4. Ijirna an 'grain lord' 

For other grain spirits, see A.I.S.2., AJ16.13,1,, A,26,16,, A.26,34,t,, AJ27,2., 
A.2S.4., A.29.2., A.52,7„ A.52.12.U A,67.9,. A*67,17., A68.10,. A70.18., A,79,1.3, 
A,82.6., A.S2.11., A.S4.13.. and A.84.19. 

(H[1926}, 95.) 

A.52.15, J»J»r ea 'star lord' 

For Otber star Spirits;, see A.l*t2, and A.Z6.39, 

<H[l92q. 95 j 5, 163.) 

A.52,16. tfiffxx fin 'sea lord* 

For other sen spirits, see A.26.40., A,26.29,2., and A,70,19, 

(H[I926], 95: S, 163.) 

A.32.17, ttifiit fia 'moon loid’ 

For other moon spirits, see A.t,4. and A.26.41. 

(H[1926]. 95: S. 163: OjCFB}. 46.) 

A.52,t8. t»i fin ‘fire toed' 

For other fire spirits, see A.1.10B., A.1.15.. A.9.14., A.26,29.3.. A26,42,, AJ8.10,, 
A.70.20„ A.84.20,, and A88.t. 

(H[1926}, 93; ^ 163; U/CFB}, 17.) 

For Aaha jnmitn omn ak/db, see A,l,7,l.l.; kH fin fimu, A.26.29.1.; /ieaa m /arwa, 
A.2A29<2,; int fin jnma, A26,29.3.: ikman oniamt kfiffimwit A.3I.7, 

A.53. fipkan 

A large, fat water spirit which swallows boars and their occupants is desigaated hf 
this tenn. In other bit fipkfin f^gans 'whidpooi' and mtlandfi ophtn 'precipfoe/ 

(Bdcei;i95Ib}. 250,) 

For ptlman orbtika, see A,70. 
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A.a. aga ctntaa 'plowing pmmi' 

Alt nffttiiig of beet lul pancakes i) maAn la agn at aga 

(P, 203.) 

A.33- ctal ’guild' 

A.33 J. €r ereht ’inoniijig giiimd' 

This spirit is one of the hdpeis of httg^rak 'prince' (A.21.2.1*) 'whn nedves an 
offering of oatmeal porridge. 

(V, 29 B,) 

AJ3.2. ^kapkd orot 'gate guard' 

Among rim helping spirits of fimbnlta (A.12.) and netnth kiir9k kngi fini 
(A.2t.2.1.) b this gaickeepet. 

{H[I9263, 169, 171.) 

Foe okia orola, see A.74. 

A.33,3. Satl erol 'talile guard' 

Ihis qiirit, a helper of iagfrak (A.21.2.1.), letewes an offecing of bread 
(V, 233.) 

Aj6. 'camb' 

A JdL ffr aria ' rain comb' 

During tong diy spells the Otefcnus sometunes prajr to jSr of£a for rain. 
{H[1926], 70.) 

A.3d2. pa/ orid 'doud comb' 

Some Chcrenus offer i libation to orif in order to seoue protection for the 
ffdds frcHn downpours and destructive weather. 

<H[1926], 70.) 

For /fflwJ, tee A.aiJLl .1 of ij»; iMka. A.97.i oi k,is aht, JLl.3.; oj kth 
jum, A.2d.l5d.[ tff itff Jfffan j*#, AJ.10.3T. 

A.57. &XA "ousttf 

Some spirits are conimoalj refected to as n&r but are addressed as kutasa f A^« i 
■nd kubd (A.33.) in ptayets. 

For fwif oza, see A38T.: biU «a, A.38.4,; bSt ozd, /Lt6.U ier sza A^.lO 
A.31.t loi/u md, AJl.; tseid n», A.3a.ld ' 

A.37.1. pdmdl ozd 'spring master' 

This qiiril, whith lives in a spring, beconies angry if anyniw fctdiins wstet uses 
m dirty pail, shoals, quarrels, tas improper language, nr splatters water on his r\rttw^ 
As pcmishmait. it may send the guilty person boils or a rash. The offender mitrt cor* 
porridge it the ^ng and bc^ for forgiveness. 

(a[192{S}, 6I-62I E[1927}. 313.) 

For port Old, see A.3S.23.: turf ota, A.38T3. 
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SEBEOK: STUDIES IN CHEREMIS REUGION 
A.J8. off 'soul' 

Animals, ti«s, building, and the ticmeob nuy have sods. Wbctw ths art Is con¬ 
tent, there is prosperity and slnindance. For (he hiinun souls, see J.K 
(B, 97\ H[192d}, 88-89; H[i927], 13.) 

A.38.E. bifd Stt ’peo sod* 

When the biU ort i$ cootent, the livestock thrive. A drink offering is made to it 
at the kSt9 ceKtnony (B.9.). 

For other pen Spirits, see A.5S.4-, A.67,1 t A.?©,!,, and A,34.2. 

(B, 97; H[19263, 88; H[l927}. l4.) 

A. 38.2. hut 9H 'water soul" 

When the waltt ert goes away, the water bocotnas muddy and had tasting- If a. 
person drinks thb water, he becomes siA. Libatiotis am oocasioidJy made to but 5rt 
in the sacrifice grove (£.2.1.). 

For other water spiiits, set Al.l., A.16.1., A.26.7., A-2d.29.l., A.5S,2-, A,70.3., 
AS4.4., and A.9fi.2. 

(H[1926]. 87.) 

A.38.3. idum ort 'tlireshiiig-floof sod' 

Wbeo the dr/ is ctmieot on the threahing fioor, the yield is great. However, when 
them is DO grain on the threshing floor, tdtuH Stt does not stay there. At ngtf (3,2.) 

and in the sacrifice grove (£.2,1.) offeruiigs are made to /daw Srt. 

(H[192d], 88; Hi:i927], 14.) 

A.38.4. kttdt ort 'hut sod’ 

Id the places where the summer hut is still used, the kudf Stt, which b also mok- 
rimes tailed kudt jumt but god,* b prayed to in case of illness, theft, or fim. 

For other but spirits, see A,9-S. and A38,20, 

(B, 97; H[1926], 88; S, 169.) 

A.38.3. nTa/and# ^'earth sod" 

When miloadt ort is in the earth, the iand is fertile and produces good crops. At 
the SI me rime a is mf He to tnsldttdu jdtd (A.1,5.), a black inimd, citbcr a steer 

Or a dteep, is sacrificed to tntfutidt ert in the kSsu grove (G.2.L,). Offerings axe alsn 
made at tigtt pafratn (B^2,). 

For other earth ^irits, see A.1.3,, A,1.10.3,, A.S.lO^ A,13.4., A.2fi.23., AJ2.10.# 
A,65.2„ A.dB.8., A.?0.tZ.. A.Tfi.fi., A,79.2., A,82.7, and A.S4.14. 

(H[1924]. 86, 97; P, 203.) 

A.38.6. ffifJif ert 'hot sod’ 

For other bee spirits, see A.l.fi., A,1.10.6., A.15.6., A,26.1.2., A,26,28., A,26,3S.^ 
A.27.1,, A.2fl.3., A,Z9.3-t A,52-ll, A.38.6« A.63.3, A,67.13„ A68.9n A.70,l3,, 
A,76l7, A.78.3., A.79.1J^ A.82,a„ and 84.13.; see ibo A.67.12. 

(H[1927], 169.) 
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VIKING FUND PUBUCATTONS IN ANTHROPOLOGY: 22 
A.38.T. 5H ’£eld Mill* 

This 'field Mhd’ is similAr to on 'earth sotd' (A J8.d.> in that oo it 

depends the fatitity of the soil. If the pant ort leaves the fields, in order to bring it 
i wJiite itm may be SBcrificcd at the place wluae the aga kuroim ceimMnies (B.l,) 
are held. 

for Other field spirits, see A.38.21., A.A7.t4., A.70.14., and A B4 17 
{H£lp26], 86; H[19273. 240.) 

A..38.8, pu on at puStngt Srt 'tree soul* 

When the tree ort b happy, the tra is green and sends forth new leaves; when (be 
art goes away, the tree dries up. Socnetimes beekeepers pray to thb 'sod* when th^ hang 
hives on trees. At rimes, a duct is satrificed to secure its blssine. Offeriruzs are also 
oaAitQpudrtetogopajrMa (B.2.), 

83-86; H[I9273. 188; P, 205. 307.) 


A,58.9. tsTt Sn/p5n 3n or poriUt 'house soul' 

life m 1 house without an drt b unhappy and the bouse goes to luih. Ibe pwi ori 
leave the httise if the inhabitants quarrel, shoot, siohke too much, or dirty the 
^use. When the building creaks at night, the Oieroals say thai die ert b ruosing about 
^cn some Cheremb move out to the summer but. they take a bowl of porridge in 
dieir hands and pray thu the pdrt *t move out with them. The son and psrt $rt are 
mentioned in the tong Jirt of gods in the saaifioe prayers. In some places th^ re b a mrt 

»^ psn fwtt, 'god' instead of a 'soul.' AH food offered to run jomo b thrown Into 
the hdeth nrc. 

A **’‘"*^ ^ A.26.36., A.3S.23„ A.67.15.. A.70.17., and 

A-rCn ■ tCI’« 

(B, 97; H[1936], 87-88; H[1927], 15-14, 168-69; P{1909], 17; R, 205.) 
A.^^SalO. iifi ^ soul' 


The of fire ^ppeats if water is pouted over fire. This means of 
fire b ordered imfiJtmg; the normal procedure for putting it out b to daw the pieces 
of wood apirt Elui the fine* dies out of kis tfwn accord ^ 

(H[192Q. 87; H£l9273, 256.) 

For k/idi art kitguza and kuba, s« A38.20, 




eva spirit lim in the house and disturbs sleepers with tughtmarts. 
It eats oabom children rn their mother's wombs, and diildren's beam 6™™*"='- 

{H[I9263, 31.) 

For pofintda irrt, see A.I J.7.; aga pajntm futat. A, 26 . 2 . 

A60. Ulte iofftf pdattarJf 'war rend eipnt’ 

Ao offering b made to this spirit at ota ftrmaw fB.2 I and a ■ *£ j 

(B.11.), a ccusnony dedicated to the bee deities ** 

<H£1926]. 186; P. 203, 207.) 


SEBEOK AND INGEMANN: CTHEREMIS^ THE SUPERNATURAL 

A,6U paUshot 

Hits (A.51.) Is sofnetimes seen its ^rpvi? wearing a ted dook and 

tcavdiag along the liver in a goJdeti boot. 

(H[l92q, 175; S, 130.) 

Pot see A,21 t 2-U; A_S7J.; w* A,l63-; 

A^J.; pdjjikdfg^^ A34.; pdsu ijtgvsit ^ A,5t-21.; p4iu A3S,7*; p^itu peri^M 

A.67J4; paiu pMfsrU, AJ0.14,; p^ua Ijrifjp A,B4-17. 

A62. p^Lm 

PnSJkm fought on the side of the Russians daring the sdge of Kazan and was 
hilled bf the Tatars. Since his death he has been worshipped as a krrpntei (AAl^).. 

(5, 204-5.) 

A.63. pjtJbrft 'Bashkir' 

A ram is safrifired to this helper of hfg^ (A.2T2.). 

(H[I926}, 70.) 

A.64. /ta/ar 'hero' 

A64.]. ar^jf pui^ ^Arinci hero' 

This (A51.) Is worshipped near the town of Arino. It was a hero who 

fought against the Tatars and died at a gate called p^^ Aapi^ ‘bcio gat<?-‘ It told the 
people to remanber it, to ghc it a good horse to take to its grave, and to any on the 
battle with slingsliot$. The Chererois did as thdr leader commanded and the Slones^ 
nuking an imiisual sound during their flight thfOu^i the air^ touted the enemy. At the 
place where the hero fell, there i$ a giove in ■which the Cheremis sacrifice a horse to 
this in cose of sicknessH A stone is throwii into the air^ and, if it cnakes a 

whiffing sound, the sick person will fecorer. 

(H[1926}, 173; H[1937], 133.) 

A,64^, pat^r Tower beto' 

This name b gjvco to tbe three legendary heroes who fou]^ on bofsehiKk and 
shot at each other with arrows from the throe moantain peaks; Nemda^ Kjfibakt and 
pi. Evenluallj, eacli buried himself on the top of his nwmntaiti pconusing the pec^ife to 
come to their aid In case of war. Both the hero On Nemda Mounhiln (A+^l.i.l.) and 
the one on Kiyabak Mountain (A.36.) were awakened urmcce$sajiiy. Angrily they 
ordered that bo made to them, Tb^ both aie worshipped as (A3l») 

Sfutits, 

(Be, 61-63T H{;i926}, 170; Ht:t927], 155-^6.) 

For peh see A32. 


A,65. ptffrto'angel' 

A.65.1. kai p^fita 'evening anger 

For another evening angd^ see A.R4.12^ 

(P. 7^) 
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mslatuU perefia 'cutb aagel' 

An offering B nude to the ’earth angef at a^a pajnm . 

Kor other enth spirits, see A*1.5„ A.1.10.5., A.9.10„ AhI 5,4.. A.2ri.25., AJ2.I0,. 
A,5B.5., AM.t^ A.7QM., A,7d.6,. A.79.2., A.B2-7., and 4*84.14, 

(P. 285.) 

A*65.3. ntMii pertUa tiec angel' 

A dide u sacrificed to mSki ptreUa at mSki pt (B.IL), a cetanoof dedicated to 
the bee deities. An offering i$ also nude at aga pajrmi (B.2.), 

For other bee spirits, see A.t.10.6*, A,15.<5., A.2ri.l,2., A>2fi,28., A.2^.38.2., 
A.27.I.» A.2S.5., A,2P.5, A.52.11,, A.58,6,, 4,67.13^ A.68*9,, A.70.13,, A*7^.7., 
4*78*3., 4.79.1.2., 4.S2.8., and A.S4.15,; see also A.67.12. 

(P, 203. 207*) 

A*£6. 'devil' 

*1^ enl spirit originates fnan the Mood of a person who has be«j murdered or 
committed suicide and osualljr haunts the place where it died. A {wi an take almost 
any form: that of a man, a calf, a pig, a bear, a roUing cash. Sometimes it dazes people 
M that they cannot see things os they really are; other times it chases than. A peri losa 
its power when a person alls on (4,2^;.) to help Mm. 

(Be, >1-54.) 

4.66.1. ha*>a peri 'treasure devil* 

^hit guards buned treosuie which, fnm Pentecost to Midsommer's Day, it 
cooks over a blur fiaroe. Whoever sees the fire. cm find bufied Eitosure it 

Fof Another g^uxd of buried sec A.74. 

(H[l92e}, 56.) 

For ifff/if fierif see A,5li 


A67- ptrif "blessing' 

The term prtie involves ctfficepts of blessing, pro^ty, hui. benefit, and useful- 
^ To inge petke *greit blessing' offerings are made ai 4 ga pitp^vn (B2.) and a mam 
Is sacrificed at the kSie ceremony (B.9.) , There am also tywific spirits for each type of 
blessLOg desired die Qieremis. 

(H[ 19 a 6 ], 88-89, 120; P. 187. 189, 203.) 

4.67.1. hita ptrke ‘pen Messuig' 

4 lihation b Offered to i^ita perke at (he sacrifice ceremony (B.p.), 

For other pen spirits, see 4*38.4, 4.58.1, 4.78.1,, and A 84 2 
(H[1926]. 89.) 


467-2. hefak ptrke 'Jivestodc bjesstog' 

A libirion is offered to riiTs deity at the kHis cetisnony (B.9.). 

For other Uvcstock spirits, see 41,10.1., A.26.5, 426.'38.l.. 428 1 
468.1,. 470,2. A.76.2. A.78.1., 479.1.1., 482.2., and 4.84.3 
(G. W £148]; H[1926]. 89; Ham.£l90Sa], 13 .) 


4.32.1*, 
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A.67.3. idm petke 'dtreshiog^JiDaf btessiD]^ 

A driok oEcring is nude to ihb ddty at the ceremony^ (B.9.)> 

For othci dirahiDg-floor ^Ints^ sec A.^8.9n A,58 h3.j Ah 70.5, and A84,6. 
(H[1926]» S30 

A*67*4h fei piffie TainUy blessing* 

A tibolioa h o^cred to this deitjr it tbe cefeoaonj (B^.). 

(G. 55 [14&]: H[1926], fi9^ Ii5ni.[190^], 15. 

A.67.5. fimjn pfrif 'god's biasing* 

For see A.26. 

{Hj:i926}, 89; P. 72.) 

A.67.6. perAe "beareo blessing' 

For see Al27* 

(V,57.J 

A.€7J* iaisa peri^ 'tretmee blessing' 

For ias7M, see A.2S. 

(V, 59.) 

A,S7S, it^e perJif 'hemp Wessidi** 

A UbaiioQ is offered to thii deity at the iSff (cmnoay {B.9.). 

<H[l92iJ, 89-> 

A.67^. irnjj fitrJtf 'grain ble^ng' 

A dnnk offedog is made to this ddty at tl» £bi» ruEtutcy (B,9.). 

For other gniio ^lits, see A.26.1.3.1., A.2^,ld,, A.2d<34A^ AA7,2„ 

AA8.4, A.29.2., A.52*7, A,52A2.U A.52.id., A.67A7^ A.dSAO,, A.70,16.. A.79.1 
A.a2,6.t A.S2,ll^ A.e4.l5„ and A.84.t9. 

(H[192«}, 89; Ham.[1909a], IJ.) 

A.67A0. iiiiaptfJkt 

For other ii//d spirits, see AJ6^^.. AjSSJ^ A.70.7,2^ and A.70A1. 

(H{19Z6], 69, 120,) 

A.57,11. m^land? perkt 'earth blessing' 

An aniiTut sarrificed to mihadt petke ts liwj^ bladt in colof and its reouim arc 
tmried in the euth. An oSciing of pancakes sod b made at ^gi pApmi (B J,). 

For other earth ^izits, sec A.1,5,, A.l.lOA,, A-9,t0„ A15-4., A.26.23,t A,52.10., 
A58,3„ A.65.2„ A.68.8-, A.70.12, A75.5., A79-2., A.82.7., sod A.84,14, 

(H[1925], 97; P. 20?.) 

A57.12. mB pttkt 'honey blesiog* 

A liborion Is offered tO mS pmbe at the lirj> cemnony 
(H{1926], 89.) 
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A,67.13. tnSti ptfkt 'Lk hJealDg’ 

A nm or a sheep is samfioed to this deity at mB&f jfr (B,l 1.), a cersnoiiy dedicated 
to die bee gods. Ao offering is made at aga (B.2,) and a libation is off^eted at 

the kSjt ccieniODy 

For other bee spirits, see A.iao.6., A.U.6^ A.26^.2.^ A26.2S^ A.25.3S.2., 

AJJ7.1., A^,3.. A.29-5., A.52.11,, A^59 5., A^653„ AjS 8.9^ A.70.13, A.76w7., A.7S.3.. 
A.79T.2., A.P2.e., and A.84.t$^ see also A.d742, 

<G. 55 [148}; H[1926}. 89, 186; Hiin.{ 1908a]. 15; P. 203. 207.) 

A,67.l4. fafM perke 'field blessing’ 

When the ptrke is ia the field, crops grou' well. If, however, a field produces 
poor crops for two or thiee years, it mans to the Qieteinis that the 'field hlessiog’ has 
been stolen. In order to got it bade, the owner of the field goes to a soothsayer (D.?., 
D.IO.) to find out who has tahen it. The soothsayer learns whose fields woe pierionsly 
poor but have been better Utdy and najnes him as the culprit. The owner of the field 
fnm which the perkf has been stolen must then go to the field where the pttke is and, 
without anyone's knowing about it, he must put a little of the dirt in a baA shoe and 
drag it by a shoelace to his own field. Then he prays rhe pasu psfke to stay in his anf) 
not to lespoud when others try to steal it. 

Pot other field spirits, see A.5S.21., A.58.7,, A,70.l4., and A,84.17. 

(H[l926]. 89; H[1927]. 240.) 

A.67.15. Jtttt pttJie 'house blessing* 

A Hbadoa is offered to this deity at the kSts ceremony (B.9.). 

For other house spirits, see A.9.2., A.26.J6., A.38.23.. A.58.9., A.70.17, and 
AA4.1g, 

{H[1926J. 89.) 

A.67.tA libsndj perir 'money blessing' 

A libation is offered to this deity at the iSti ci e m any (B.9.), 

{H[1926}, 89; Hani.[1908a], 15.) 

A.67,17. firm# ptrJke 'grain blessing* 

A sh^ is sacrificed to this deity at }um> j^r <B.22.), a ceremony dedicated to the 
grain drities. An offering is also made at pafram {B.2.) and the iSi» ceretnon? 

For other grain spirits, see A.1,8.2., A.26,l.J.l., A.26.1.6., A.26.34.I., AJZ7,2. 
A.28.4, A.29.2^ A.52.7., A.52.12.1., A.52.14.. A,67.9., A.68.10,, A.70,18 A 79 1V’ 
A.82.6., A.82.n.. A,84.15., and AA4,19. ' 

(G, 55 [148]; H[t926]. 89; P. 203, 207.) 

A.67,1S. S perke 'butter blessing' 

A libation b offeted to thb dehy at the cetememy (B.9.). 
tHf;i926}, 89.) 

For ptrkt abd, ^ Al.8.: kd&a jamsn perke aba, A.l.a.i.l.; ptrkt aba. 
A.1B.2.; parkt aha jitnia, A.26.1.5.; im<fa pfrkt aba fumt, A.26.1.3.t.- perke iatnt 
A.26.30.; ki«da ptrie urn, A.52.12.1.: skga p»ka wo, A.52.12.2.; p^imm orb^ika, 
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diS^j A.i.9.; pifl £mkii A.26.; A.?6.2.; A.4@.^ 

pTt A,90, pi n^relk^t A,4£^.; ^ A.86.2« 

A.63, piambar 'prophet* 

Akhpugh this tcjm h usually Irauslaieil ‘prophet** it is really a term fftr a super- 
mhical whidi hms UQfte of ftmftioos of a prophet, Sococtimes a piamifitf is the helper 
of a god (A.2d.) or a. Jisr^et (A31.) ; at other times it ls a deity in ks own right. 

(G, 55 [148}; H[lp2d]. 94.) 

A,6i8J. *iivtstock prophet* 

Fof other livestock spirits, ks A.l.lO.U A.26.%, A.263&-U A.IB.l., A.52.1^ 
A.67,2-, A.70.2., A.7^S.2.> A-78.1., A.79.M, A.B2.2^ and A.M.3* 

(H(1926]. 94.) 

A.68.2. jufTtfiti pjafr^hif 'god's prophet* 

This spirit is one of the hdper$ of lagi? jutn^ (A.26.) : it has its own tree in the 
sacrifice grove (£.2.1 h) and its own priest. An ox i$ usually sacrificed to it. An cfiTcring 
is also roadie to this deity at agd p^sjtam (B.2,). 

(G. 35 [148] i H[192d]p 64^5; HajiLfl^OSa}, S-lOr; P. 72, 187, 203. 20^.) 

A.68.3^ ^^sn^izr 'fate prophet^ 

This spirit is a helper of jum^ {AJ£^i3«)p A steer is sacriEml to it at ihe 
tMs^ cecememy (B.9-) and an offering is tmde al: aga pdjfam 
(H[l92ri], 66; P, I37| 205.) 

A.6S.4. hizt/a prambar *trea5ure prophet* 

For see A-28^ 

<V.59.> 

A.68.5. Awr piitmtar 

A steer is saoiticed to this deity every third year at the Wj? cmtflooy^ 
an o^eriug made at agd pafr^ (B,2+)* 

(H[1926]. 94; P. ISS, 203; RasliKii[ 19 ae]p ai4-lA> 

A.<>8.A heffi piatnbjr ’mountam prophet* 

A sacrifice of a brown bull h made to this (A.5I.) - 

(H[1926], 165: S, 134.) 

A*6Sb7. ivflS pidmbdr 

Ihe meaning of JtxllS is uncertain. Schpc priests say that it means *differeitt* and 
that iSllb pidsnbiir means 'difietent pmphets/ A Steer is sacrificed! to this spirit at the 
tasd cEtmmiiy (B,9.) evoy third year. At dgd pajfdm (B.2.) an oSering b also made^ 
For other iSlIb spirits, see A^6.25.; A.6T10.; A^TO.?.!.* and A.70ai, 

A.6S.8. m^IfsrrJf piamhflr 'earth prophet* 

A Stfitf h oficred to piiimbar at the ceremony (B.9.) every ihird year 

aad a ram at (B.10 p)i a ceiemooy dedicated to the earth dciri^, Offerings 

m also nude at agd pafnsm (B.2.) , 
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Fat other earth spldts, ?ee A.1.5^ A^.io, A.2fi.2S., A.52.10., 

A.58.5, A.65.2, A.«7.11*, A,70.I2^ A.7AA, A.79.2^ A,82,7^ sad A.S^.l4. 
{H[19 z6], 94; P, 189, 203, 207,) 

A. 68.9, *bJ1J piamhaf “bee prophet' 

A ram is sacrificed to this spirit st jpr 'bee ofFeiing' (B.IL), Ad offering Js 
olio mjtde at dgd ^/rwn. (B.2.), 

Forothwbec spirit?, see A.l.d,, A.:.10,6.. A.tJA, A.26.1.2.. A.26.28., AJ6.3S.2.. 
A.27,1., A,283., A.29.3„ A.52.U,, A,58.(S.. A.65.3., A.67.13.. A.70.13,, A.76,7., 
A,78,3,fl A-V9+t,2., A.82,8., aod A,84,13-f see also A.67.I2, 

(H[1926], 94. 186; P. 203, 207.) 

A.68.10. iantf ^lambiir ‘gmo prophet' 

A mu is saodficed to this spirit at iuritJt jm (B,22.J. a ceremony dcdicaTcd to the 
grain deities. An offering is also made at pafram (B.2.). 

For other grain spirits, see A.1.S,2., A.26,13,1., A.26.16., A.26,34.t, A.27.2,, 
A.26.4,, A.29.2., A,52,7„ A.52,12.1., A,52.14., A.67.9,, AA7.17., A.70.18., A.791 3 
A.S2.6., A.82.U., A.S4.13.. and A.84.19, 

(H£I926]. 94; P, 203. 207.) 

For pimtbar hfgsiza jumt. see A.26.19.1.; potisni dftt, A,38.22, peiism 
A.38.22.; polUnt iofa. A.38.22.; pekl^m kagum and kalnt, A.38.22.; pakStm ohflkt 
AA8,22.; pirkSfm A.38,22. ‘ 


A69. tffiJal psikajf 'tottd neighbor' 

This is a kertmti (A.31,). 

(Hi:i9263, 172^73.) 

For port bodti, see A.9.t2.; pin iagaia and A.38.23.; pSrt ozs, A,33.23.i 
ASsT' A.5S.9.; ps an ospaUnga an, A. 32.13.; pu Srt or puitngt A-i, 

A,70. 

yUtho^ the tem pujtrU tnay be translated •creator,’ it is dosdr linked with the 

^ P**“* « sacrificed to 

fsometimes accom- 
pMued by p^rnhar prophet (A.A8.), as a poor pilgrim, performing miiadcs and teach¬ 
ing |^Ie. As pr^or of the fields pai»S^ ^Hks along the edge of 1 field dressed in 

field, ^ grows well. The strip along the edge of the fidd most be wide so that 

Uu. d«, d» « *« |K.» .f M. ,.iU. .6, J„, 

^.n^o up. A pe^ JS no* to srt or lie on the border of a field; if he Ik will 
get sidr. It IS also bod to go into the fidd on a Friday. According to one account tniiirU 

rf the b^er rs^ied ptiman ntbslU PmjmU aim n-ains people to Lke loom^H 

hrilT to n^e. second of the four sacrifices reepdied of each man 
during his life 1$ dedicated to iagt pui»U •great creator.* A foal is sacrificed to this 
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deity lad sii or siuiJler aoisuls to its icttnue of helping ipidts^ The t^nn 
is al» used bo desi^iate dieitici whidi hiirc |umdictioa. ovet specific pha,T fT of tuthne. 
(H[1926]. 77, 156. 19i-^3; PG, 20 163.) 

A.70,l. pHfafft 'peo oeitoc^ 

For. other pen spirits, see A.38A, A.38.1*, A,67,L, end A,84.2. 

(H[1926]. 93.) 

A.70.2, hoffh pujttii ‘Uratodc CTestor' 

For other Urtstodt ^ifits. see A-l.lO.t., A.2fi.5^ A.26,3S,l., A.28.1., A.32.1., 
A67.2., A.68.1.. A.76.2., A.7A1., A.79.1.1., tuA A.S43. 

(G. 55 [IdS]: Hri926], 93.) 

A70.3. h&t pupfh *’watcr aeetor' 

For other water spirits, see A.1.1, Alfi.!., A.26.7., A.26.29.1., A.52.2,. A5R.2., 
A.a4.4., and A96.2. 

(H{J913}, lie;Hj;i92(q,93.) 

For fofl pujtrU, see A70.4. 

A.70,4. trga pujfrh ‘soa atstof 

This deity of fertility is also called pttftrU *diild creator' and ton pHjnU 
sotil ) creator (for iott, see The fourth of the sacrifices letjEured of 
ex'ery man (B,34.) is dcdicHed to this dei^. Seven orthiutls are sacrificed al the cciemcR^; 
a foal to ttgf pttjstta and $if smaller snimals to deities. In soine places it is believed that 
only Russtao Quisrians can piay to this deity and thus, when a Oemuis is ch tt d irw, he 
asks a Russian priot to intercede for him. The term trg 0 pujarU is used by «n iy for 
Christ. 

(HE1926J, 91. 93, 119, 136; HSiil[19(I«s]. 9^10. 

A70.5. id»m pttjorU 'thrshing-lloor ereator* 

For other th«shing.-fiDOf spirits, see A.3A9 h Asa j., A.67,3., and A.84.6. 
<HCI926]. 93.) 

For iki$h* pHjarh, see A7(},4. 

A.70.6. jtf pttjtrfi 'family creator' 

93.) 

A.70,7. fiu&t jimtn pufarJa 'heaven god's creator* 

Foe tec A.27,; dufw imr, A26.13. 

(V, 57.) 

4£//6 fitcta/i pujfrftbfat 'Hftlff god's creators* 

For isHff fcma, see A.26.25. 

(Be, 705.) 

A70.a. idki puprfa "fale Creator' 

Fcb- Idfitf, see A27. 

<H[1926}, 119.) 
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A,70.9. taxna pUftrSt 'treasure ramtnr* 

For kantOf see A^8> 

(V. 

For set A.70.1S. 

A.7Q.tl}. itimt pUfatis 'road oeahir' 

A.70.11. km pMfarU 

For other iSUd spirits^ see A.67a0^ A.68.7, and A.70.7,t 

(HfiWQ, 93.) 

A.70,12- tnatmJa pitfatia ‘eaitb aeator’ 

Ao ofiiering is made to this ddty at aga p^jrjm (B-2,), 

For other earth spirits, see A.1.10.5, A.9.I0.. A.15.4., A.2d.25, A.32.10. 

A.38.3., A.63.2., A.67.tt., A.tSS-B., A.7d.di.^ A.79.2., A.32.7., and A.84 l4. 

(Htl92^, 93; P, 203.) 

A-70,15. mwkt *bee creitoi:^ 

A saciifia of a nm or sheep is made to this ddtr at special wfemociics dedkaled 
to the bee gOfk, An offcfing b Jjo maefe a! aga (B.2.). 

For oilKT bee spiiiis, see A.I.6., A.l.10.6.. AJ J.!!.. A.26.1 Jt., A.2d.2«, A.2fi.J8.2 
A.27.1., AJS,3., AJ9.3., A 52,11.. A5a.<5.. A65-3, A.67,l 3., Ae8.9„ A 76 7 A7A3^ 
A.79,1 J.. AA2A, and A.84.15.: see also A67.12, " 

(G. 55 [148]: H[1926], 93, 186; Ham.flpOP}, 5; P, 203. 207.) 

A*70A4, ppkju 'field cc^or^ 

A.70.15. pund^ pKfsrU 'tooncy cm tor* 

(H£l92d3, 93,) 

A*70-l^^ tiuis l>los&Qtn. creator* 

bee etfe T ^ tO the 

becfods. An offenag la aiso made at aga pajram (B.2,)^ 

For blossdin god, see A,26.34. 

tH[1926], 93; P, 203, 207.) 

A70.17, ipft fitjarJa ‘house cieatior* 

A.84.M. ■*“ '™“ TiHb, “ *•«•. A-M-K. A.3«J.. A.58.9, A.t7.t5, 
(H[1926]. 93.) 

A.70,I8, litrsa pajarja or tmiia pajarlt 'grain creator’ 

A ram js saciificBd to thk dcitr at itp \ . 

Si«iigoJtAii<i«»riogi,d»aai«a,j,/^„ (8 2)' “ li” 

F« «!«. *«i. .pida, „ A.1.8,2, A.M.tA.I, AJ<S.,S.. AJA34.1., AJ7J, 
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A.2S>(, Aj9.2^ A.52.7, A.52.124., A.52a4, A;67.9^ 
A 79 .IJ., A.B2.6^ Aa 2 .ll, A.84.1J., uxi A84.I9, 

(G, 5J {14B}; H[I92^}, 93; P. 207.) 


A<J7.I7, A.ea-10, A7C.S., 


A.70,19. te^fx pajfrig ’sea creatot' 

Fof other $ea sp^ see A.1.13.. A.2(S.29,2, A26.40, and A52 Id 
(H[1913]» 119.) 

A70.20. ini 'fire creator' 

A ^ A.i. 10.8, A1.15, A.9.t4, A26J29.3.. A2d42., A52.18., 

A.5B.10, A*S4.2a., and A.B8;,1. 

(H[192q, 93i HanL[193d-37j, 71.) 

A, 70.21. i£tifa Of tHiifd umM ^ftrU 'vrorid creator’ 

A hone U sacrificed to this ddty at (he cemnoay {A9.). 

(H[1P263, 9i 119; P, 187.) 

A70.22. iutf^ ‘mist creator' 

(H[192(S}, 70.) 

A « a? *" A.3d31.r pHjtrff fitmt, A-Zdjl.l,; keit /w/jrf, \um>. 

A.26.51.2.: t«nta imbd /w/ar/j ]um». A.2d31.3.; p»»d4 A70.15.: tmd» 

fCr/Afjf, A.78.4,; psnda totan, AS2.9. 


A.7K li? pundA 'bufnt stumps 

This spirit is a beipa of kuiitak {A.21X1.) and as sudi recdvo an offaiog of 
(V, 281.) 


A72. ^m*n lammiktl knUn paU 'one who ghres bolding retos* 

iTm spirit leads the sacrificed bone to god <A.2d) , As an mtennediary between 

god Aod man, it has its own tree and priest, aod teoeivea a Mfr i fry of I sheen, dndr; 
ftr goose. J** 

(H[192q, 64-63; Him.[1908a]. 9.) 

. if A.38.24.; fuiorda jtm», A.Zd52.; 

AB4. t takfa jma, A2d33. 


A 73 , jnman jdtutt 

An otferiog i$ made to this deity at aga paitam (B.2.). 

(P, 203.) ' 

A 74 . ia idiik 'devil soldier' 

Tim also called ofiw uliai 'maaef sddicr' ot okta otoia money ™L* 

bt^ treasure. It is oaually sceo brtween Eaater and Pentecost; aroond Easter 
It hangs the money up to dry. Both soldier and the money seem to be buTBinjE. 
•anctunes with a gjteo fiamc. When peopJe see the fire, they try to get the money; the 
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wldw defends k iviih i swofd and a gim, and dso caUs on other evU spirits to help 
him. If a person is not frightmed^ lie ciiui siioeed in taMng the 
For stnothcr guard of btnied ttEasurc^ see A^66S, 

(B, a-3; Bk, 5Q-51; Uj[FB]p 1; Up[PB]. 1,) 

For jaiij jami^ see A.26 p34.; idska A,26A4.1,; saika A.70+I& 

A.75+ idtdiM or or 'Satan* 

Sat&D is a horned^ bearded, Fay devils according to socne the gtandlaiiiEr of i4 
(A.16.). Drunkards sod proaitioners of black magic fall mto its pc^er after deaths are 
thrown into duins and bcaietu This devil abo wi change those. In its power into horses 
and thus ti$e them m pull its wagozL An intoTucated man who is killed hf idiOTvu iugtmt 
'Satin old nun* may become a j&fona himself and thus not join other d^ peepk in 
the afterwocld. SoioHit tMba "Satan old woman' provokes CheremU women to quarrd 
with their doo^ers^indow and their sons. Once the discoid has been sown, j&mnn 
torments the wnmori until she commits suicide. The souJ of the dead woman bccorne$ 
an Id {A.16} which accompanies kvba. According to me mfo rman t who was 

remimsdng about former times when his people worshipped (A.3L). 

was the most impoctim god of his people. a horse was sick, U was dedicated to 

this god; when k reoovei^, it was never beatem Later the horse was taken to the grove 
and burned. 

For other devib^ see A.T*^ A.15., A,ld., A.l«., A20.^ AM^ and A.93. 

(B, 9. 10; R, 207; U|[FB3, 70.) 

A.76. mifj ^overseer* 

(G.55[l4B};H[l926r|,940 
A.7£.l. aga jons 'plowing overseer* 

An offering Is made to this ddty at dgd (B.2,) and dga imm^n (B 1 >. 

(P. 203.) 

AJ6.2. hotfi imi iives^ock o%eisetr' 

For other livestock spirits, sec A.l.lD.i.p A.26.5-, A.2d.3a.l., A^J^ A.SZ.l., 
A.67.2^ A,68.l., A.70.2., A.76.2., A.7S.1., A.79.1^-, AJ2.2., and A*a4 5 
(G, 53 [140].) 

AJ63. idha raaj 'heaven ovuseei' 

For kata, see A.27. 
fV, 57.) 

Ajd^C idxm Treasure overseer* 

For Ad 2 nd, see A.28. 

<v* m 

AJ6.% iiitmdi sjms 

This qjml b the lielper of tSf^ (A.90.), niier of the uodenrad^i, Offeiijig* 

ate sonudmes nude tP it at fimcEiIs and tfirtnAr l B ? fea^ for the dead (B.23.), 

(Be, 338.704; H£19'26}. 15; 1936^7}. 4t5; P, 208; Wu, 48; Wt, ISO.) 
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A.7<S,6. mfUatitf jaw ‘eutb ovetsccc' 

An offecing i$ made to this deity it itga pajram 

For otbet eutb spdts, see A.1.10.}^ A.9.1(t<, A.l}.4., A^6.23., A.92.10,, 

A.58.5., A65.2, A.67.1U A,Aa,8.. A,70.12^ A,79^^ AA2.7., and AA4.14. 

(H[I926}. 94; P, 203.) 

A.76.7. muiki sous ‘b« overseer' 

A goose Sjtcnficed to thjs^deity at mulS jfr (B.IL), i oereroony dedicated to tbe 
bee gods. An oITaJqg is also made at aga fajrjim 

For other bee spirits, see A.t,d,, A. 1.10,6,, A.15,6., A.2<>.1.2, A.26.2S., A.26,38.2., 
A,27.1.. A.28,3., A,29.3., A.52.11,. A.38.6., A.63.3.. A.67.13., A.ri8.9., A,70.13., 
A.78.3., A.79.1.2.. A,S2.a,, and A.B4.13.; see also A.67.12. 

(G, 53 [148J; H[192d]. H 1«6; P, 203, 207.) 

A,76,B. iitrttf sous ‘grain Gverseer* 

A dmi b uim&xd to tbb deity at a spedal ceremony dedicated to the groin gods. 
An offering b also made at aga fajran {B.2.) , 

For other grain spirits, sec A.I.8.2., A.26.1.3.1., AZri.lri., A.26.34.1., A.27.2.. 
A.28.4., A.29.2 t A.52.7., A.52.12.U A.52.14., A.67.9., A.67.17., A.68,10., A.7048., 
A.79.1.3^ A82.d., A.82.1U A.84,13,. and A8449. 

{G, 55 [MS]; H{:i926]. 94i P, 203, 207.) 

A.76.9. tS6ia Jtmi 'world overseer’ 


(V, 216.) 

A,77.1, /fJjiar ttf 'ted book* 

Ihii is 0 keremrt (A.31.). 

(H[1926}. 170.) 

For ful ttf kagtrah, see A,37,; stTtkm ktrttntt, see A.31JS. 


A.78. sttUgti 'taaty' 

(H{ 1926}. 94.) 

A.78.1. bePtk tttiagti ’{rvestock metqp' 

For other livestorir spirits^ see A.i.lD.1., AJ16.5., A.26.38,1.. AJ28.1., A.52.1., 
A.67.2., A.68.1.. A.70.2, A.76.2, A.T?.!^.. AB2.2.. and A.84.3. 

{H[1926], 94.) 

A.7a.2. ittiagfi 'god’s tneny’ 

An trilennediary between god (A.26.) snd moo b ‘god's mercy/ When m sactifitE 
is made to god. one also b nude to this deity whkh has its own tree end priest. The 
sacrifice arumal may be a sheep, gome, or duck. 

(H£1926], 6«5; Ham.[190«a}. 9, 10.) 

A.78.3. miH tttiagri ‘face mercy' 

For other bee spirits, see A.I.6., A.00.6., A.15.A, A26.1.2., A/t6.2a., A.26.38.2., 
A.27A., A.28.3., A.Z9.3., AJ2,IU A.58A., A.65-3., A.67.13, A.68.9., A.70.13, 
A.76.7, A.79.1.Z^ A.82.8., and AA4.15.; see also A.67.12. 

(HC19263. 94.) 
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A.7B^. /jvnJj strltg^l 'cnoney meny* 

(H[l?2^, 94.} 

Aj% 'bey* 

A. 79 . 1 . idOfd 'trwurc key" 

For ioPfOt sec A,2a» 

(V, 59.) 

A,7p,l,l. kaj^ ifndr&tf} 'Uvestodt ttiasuie key' 

For other livcstodc ^rits, s« A.1.10.1., A.26.5., A.2d.3S.l., A.29,1., A.32.1., 
A.fi7.2., A.6S.1., A.70,2., A.76.2,, A,7e.l., A.82.2., and A.84.3, 

(G, 5i tldS].) 

A 79 .I. 2 . mAki fhamj Jvrd^^J 'be? (treaflite) key' 

A goo$e Jj Moi&ned to this drily «t mffiS j>r 'bee offering* (B.ll.), 

For other bat ^irits, see A.1.6, A*1.10.6., A,1S,6., Aa6,l.2^ A.26.2B., A.2d.J8.2., 
A27.U A.2a.3.. A.29.3.. A.32.I1., A.J8.6., A.65,3., A.67.t3., A.68.9.. A.70.lj., 
A.76.7^ A.78.3.1 A.82.S., and A.84.15.i see riso A.67.I2. 

(G. 53 H[I926], 186; P. 207.) 

A.79.13. iurtif kaxn4 igrabofsi 'grain treasure key' 

Foe other grrin ^irils, see AlA.2., A*26,1.5.I», A.26.16., A.26,MA, A,27.2., 
A.2S.4., A29.2., A.32.7.. A.52.12.1., A.32.14., A.67.9., A,6747., A-68.10.. A,70.l8., 
A.76.8., A.82.6., A.82.11., A.84.13.. and A.S4.19. 

(G, 33 [148}.) 

AJ9JL mitaxjf snabofsi 'earth key' 

Ad offering ts nude to this deity at 4g4 fajnm. 

For other earth spirits, see AU5, A-l-lO.S., A.9.10., A.134., A.26.25, A5a*10., 
A.5a.3, A.65.2., A.d7.1l^ A.68A., A.70.12, A.76,6., A-B2.7., and A.8444. 

(P, 205.) 

For J7r|ir prrke xan, see A.32.12.2,; tot tSMo jxirtt, A.26.44,t.; jotio, A.73.i ipdt 
junu, A.26.33.: stones. A,?*. 

AJO. suhea 

A red steer is uaificed yearly In July after the kSio ceiemony (B.9,) to iw lt im, a 
ktremtt (A.3l>) of Tatar origin, h bos its own spedat grove becanx it is not co^deied 
piO|tt to woeship a foreign kttemtt ia the same grove as a 
(H[1926]. 175;H[19Z7J, 137; P, 213.) 

For tuT^i, see A,51,; lun ia, A.38.23.; ttirt jxmt, A.26.36.; surt iuguza and lieho. 
A.58.25.; JMfh} mtlmdo bodii, A.9-10.1.; ttiri oxa, A.58.23.: tm Stt, A.58.9.; surt 
ftrkt, A.67,t3.; tori fxjirit, A.70.17,; lort lutU. A.Sd.ia.; lirtm ftim, A.2(i37.; 
jiretn Ktid^, A, 46^,; iaftitft, A.S2. 

A.8t. Sajtan 

A lajlati is a devil ami the enemy of thunder and iightoiog. Arrti«ting t<, . k^cod, 
tajim originated when itttmat (A.31.) tried to imitjite god (A.26,). who^ by striking 
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spicks ffom & stone, cccited luigds. ^lien the thuiodcr god (A.26.22.) tries to kill « 
Ujioft, it seeks prote^tiem among human befogs, sofnetimes in the ibiipe of a boj or giti- 
Feopie ciQ keep this JeviJ from coming to them hy canying a meul object oc by drawing 
a aide Around them with a piece of iron (H.4.4.) * The Cbeiemis ocorcbe Ujtaa from the 
village during die jurm ceremony Al that tirne they also drive away wtoJvcs 

because they believe that this devil can go about in the form of a. wolf. 

In s^omc places it is bdieved that Ujim brings cold frtsen the north aud thiis^ when 
Sajtiin b driven away* cold weather is also driven away. 

Tor other devils^ see A-7.p A.l6.p A.IS,* A.30., A.73^ and A9^. 

(H[192<S], 40* ©* I79v Haffl.[192S]. 29-^1 S, 186-88, 200.) 

For hJra Jkugaza and kt/ha, see A.58.354 iMhti A.724 

S^ft, AJ5.94 Urt, Jer/^ A.n .14 Jt^reme^ A.l5*2r, kfifffk ifrt, 

AJ3i3,: mdiwd^ J?f/, A.13,4.; mofa A,15-34 m£iS f/rl, pajkwrda JofT, 

A. 15.74 A,T5.84 Urd^i AA^S*; ifFidar A*15.10.; Jorr ASAy\ 

iefidiM, A ST.; ptrie, A.67.144 fitef f£r jumif A.26.114 

paLutOf^fff, A-60, ■ Jir immet or lArnait kertm^/f. A31-7, 

A.S2. TnioiStc'; 'Isegcitet' 

which means literally "giving birtlt/ is the spirit of fertility. In some pkoes, 
the terra foBjJbh is used for this some spirit. Kug^ loian 'great fmetifier' rcfcdves a sacri- 
6ce of A cow at the t&s^ ceremony (B,9 h>. Evexything which can fepcodoce may have 
its own spirit, 

(H[1926], 90, m\ H[192?J* 258^59j P, 187.) 

A.S2.1.L ioi^n ^{ta io^^nis Tnictificr motbec's fmetifier^ 

A sheep t$ sacrificed to this deity At a cereraoay dedkated to (AhU10«), 

to which a cow is sacriSccd. 

(HaiiL[190aa], 9-) 

A.82.2. trci^*i jeftn livestock froctifiB^; 'livestock begetter' 

Prayers are said to this deity to help the livestock bring forth their young eoitiy. A 
few days after 1 calf has been bom, its owner inviics his friends and rdatives to his 
house, hie pours water over ibc oven and prays that this spirit make the calf as trig os the 
ovm-* he sprinSdes water on those present espresring the hope that the cow will give 
mudi milk; he makes an offeriog lo this deity and pays that the had wtll be greatly 
Lficreased (socB^S.). 

For other livestock spirits, see A.I.IO.1., A.26.5., A.26.38.1., A.28.1., A.32.L^ 
A_67JI., A.68.L, A.70.2., A.76.^, A.78J^ A.79.LJ, and A.84.5. 

(B, 24^ G, 53 [148]; H£1926}. 90-91 i H[19273, 239.) 

A 4 E 23 . ffg# *sosii ffuctifier" 

For other son spirits^ see A.26.313. and A.78.4* 

(H[1926], 90.) 

A.82.4. So^git ^child fructifief' 

(H{1926}, 90.) 
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A,82-5* 'god's 

A ^!iw h sacrificed to spirit at the ii?« emn^j (B.?.) md an ofciiog 15 made at 
For/inwap $ee AJA 

(H[l?2d]. 90 . 110. 112; F, 1S7, ISS^, ^03.) 

A*S2,1.1, fttmpn 'heaved god's fmetifier' 

For hiha jtmtd, sec A.2(kl3. 

(V, 37.) 

A.a2.d« tlttJ? fo/jfT 'grain froctifiet^ 

At the end of the harvest, bttaj made fcom the oewly harvested grain b offered 
to this spinb 

For odwr grain spirits, see A.LBJi., AJZ6.1.3.1., A.a6,J«., A.27.2, 

A.2g.4, A^S>^^ A.32.7, A,52.U.I, A.52.14,, A.67.P, A.67.17.. A.es.10,. A,70.18, 
A.7d^*. A.7?,l.3^ A,82.1t„ A^tI3„ and A,N,1$>. 

(H[1S26}. SEU9L> 

A^2.7. milanjf Soff/t ‘eaitii fiuctifier' 

Ad ofieting is made tO this spirit st aga fajttm 

For other euth spirits* see A,U5^ A*i.l0,3., A.9.10., A.IJ.4., A.26.25 ^ A*52,IO, 
A-58,3., AA3>3ii A.67.11.] Ah£8i8., A. 70.12., A.76.6.* A.79.2., and A.84.i4. 

(HC1927]. 259: P. 203.) 

A.82ii* mitl hifn "bee ficuaifier* 

Ao orieriog is nude to this spirit at tsga (tajram (B.2.>. A sheep is sacrificed at 
miii (fi.l 1,)* a ceranofly dedicated to the bee spirit. 

For other bee spirits, see A-l.d., A.1.10.A, A.15.<S., A.26.1.2., A.26.28, A.26.38.2.. 
A.27.1,, A-28.3,i A.29.3., A.32.11., A.JS.d.* A.ri5.3., A.67.13., A.68.9.. A.70.13, 
^^^^1 A,78*3** A.79ili, and A.84.15*: see also A.d7,l2« 

(G, J5 [l4ej: H[1926}, 90, 186; P, 203, 207.) 

A.8Z9. pundt Isitn 'money fmctificp 
(H[1926], 90.) 

A.82.10. iottk ietm 'sheep friictlfiei' 

(B, 24; H[1926], 18S,) 


A.d2.11. imt ieitit 'gniD fnctifiei'; iurna 'gcain begetter' 

Ad offering is made to (his spirit at 4ga paffmi (B. 2 .) and a sheep is sacrificed at 
iump jar (B.22.), a cwcoMtiy dedicated tO the grain spirits 
{G, 55 [14SJ: H[1!)26], 90; P, 203, 207.) 

For Jef™ see A.1,10 ; boPak ictan A.t.t0.1.: /a, Ui,» -i., iLl.10.2.; 
kajak io(a» aha. A.l.10.4.; Of itta Uian aba. A.1.10.3.1.; ma^anda iotan aid A.110 3 • 
mm iotan aha, AUO.6.; forsi trjian aba. A.1.10.7.; re/ ZaUOM^ 
aba, A-UO.?.; idtat Safar,aba. A.1.10.10>; ialan aba jim^Samaf, xjtkl.d.; 
baPak i^ma, A.26.38.2,; t<tk!a aba. Ai.ii.; iaJSa 
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Oca^icaaltf saatfices ire jmde to this spifit ^hich protects the Qieiemis in titaca 

of war. 

{H[i526]. 175-74,) 

For sec A.a2.10.; foiftt ^a, 

A.B4. or ^ingel* 

A UHa may be a proOfial gmx:ihu angcJ, a helper of god, or Uic gnardmn of some 
phase of nature. En the last case; the term is preceded by a word designating the 
proviDCe of nature over whidi it lias jurisdktcoci. According to t legend, god struck 
sparks fnfun a atone and they becaine ai^els. 

Each pcTsan has h\i own guardian angel which is sometimes Cal Jed S/fU$ 'head 
aagel* or bfib 'angel on the shodder." The latter name comes from the 

belief that an ongeJ sib cm a perion's right shoulder and in id 'devir (AA6.) on the 
left. The angd tries to iniluence die person to do good wliilc the devil tenqvts him to 
do the opposite. Each writes down everything the person says or docs which is in Its 
favor; the one with the longer lisr takes the persoa'a soul when he dies. Sometimes an 
angel chases devils away with a broom of fire. A solar edipse is said to occur when 
angels scrci^ the sun from sinful mJtnkind with their wings, 

Fof another ugeJ, see AM* 

(B, II; Bj, lAl-2; G. 55 [USj; 6?, 9h 9^1 iOOj UjfFBJ, 10-11; 

lipEFB], 15.) 

A.84kL Tfiday's angel' 

See also Friday god, A.26.17. 

(G, 55 [148].) 

A.84j2- hi£d SvAh 'pen angel^ 

A iibatioa is made to ihii angd i± the i£ra cetemonf (B.^.). 

For otltcf spiriia of the livestock pens, see AA8.4^ A,58.1-i A.67.t., and A.70.L 
{H[1926]. 94) 

A^Q43. bcr^A iitkU 'livestock angel* 

A tfbation is made to this deity at the kis^ ceremony* 

For other livestock spirits^ see A.l.lO,!., A-76,5., A.28*!^ AJ2.1.^ 

A.67.Z, A,6a,l,. A.70JJ., AJ&^^ A.7d.l,p A*79^UU and A^a^* 

<H[l!?2q, 94.) 

A-S4.4. h£f i^mbai iuAlj 'angel on the water' 

A libation h nude lo this ongeE at the 4£rj ceremony (B,?.), 

For other water ipirits, see A.Ll,, A.lfi.L* A.2d.7., AM.29,l-, A*52.2., A-JEJE.. 
A.70-3h, and A.96J. 

(H[1926], 94,) 
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AJMJi. tr iukit ‘montii^ aagcl' 

A ItholiOB b ouJe to tliu ddty At Ihc kuif cncmofijr (B.9.) uid ui offniDg it 
aga pdjratn 

{H[1W6]. 94; P,203.) 

A.S4.6. id>m igktif 'thrcshiog-Roor uigel’ 

A libation ii midc to this deity at the k^si ccnmociy 

Fof other thxeshit^-Boor spicits, see A.38.9., A.5S.3-, AA7.i„ and A.70.5. 

(H[1926]. 94.) 

A.S4,7. jei htii* TamUy angel* 

A libodoa is made to this deity at the i'jFti oetemony {B.9.). 

For other family $pixila, see A.3Z.4., A.67.4, and A.TO.tS, 

{H[192<S}, 94.) 

AR4j8. inmm Sukif ‘god's angel* 

This angel U one of god's helpers which receives sacrifices when an animal is 
sacrificed to god (A.26.). A aheap, goose, or duck b samficed by a special priest under 
the tree dedkxted to this angcL la some places, ttie tree dedicated to jmfun fukif is the 
eastemmost tree in the grove, the only one fuitbct to the east than the tree dedicated to 
ittmt 'god* {A.26,), 

(H£192£}, 64..^5, 94; Hlm.[190Sa], 9-10; P* 72, 187, 189, 203, 2(W,) 

AA4^. kgba fmk(9 'fate angd* 

Thb ange! b a helper of kaka fitm» (A.26.13.). A wm b sacrificed to ii at the fefj? 
oeremeny (B.9.> and an offering is madeat pajritiit (B.2.). 

Foe kaba, see AJE7. 

(H£l92d], 66; P, IS7, 189, 203.) 

A.84.10. kauta fnkft 'treasure angd* 

For kataa, see A.28, 

(V, 59.) 

A.S4.11. kdpka lukh 'gate angd' 

A iibarion b nude tn} this angd at the kxst cettnumy (B 9 V 
(H[I926]. 94.) 

A.84.12. iat ftrife 'evening acigel’ 

An offering is made to thb angpj at aga pajram {B.2,) and a libation at the kti* 
Cttcmonj (B.90 + 

Flit madier wening see A.dS.t. 

(P, 7a, 20J.) 

A-S4.1|^ khul^ 

A Jibation is nude to ibJs jngcl at die cereroquy (B.9,). 

For ot^ grain qiirits, see A.I.8.2., A.26.1.3.1, A.26.16.. A,2d.34,t A.27J' 

A.28.4., A.52.7, A.52,t2.1, A.52.14., A,67.9., A.67.17., A 68 10 A 7013 

A.76A.. A,79.1.3., AB2.6.. AS2.1U and A.84.19. A.7ai8^ 

(B, 22 ; H£1926]. 91; UjCFB), 29; Up{FB], 13 .) 
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mulaait ittkU 'csrth 

Amimk sacnfiued to caitb ^iiits are black and thdr icmiLiu u« buried in the 
ground. A ram is sacrificed to the 'cuth ongd' at the kSs9 oeteinrMij (B.9.) emy third 
year; a dude is sacrificed at nva/iWa jfar (B.lO,), a camaonj dedioted to the earth sjHcits. 

For other earth spirits, set A,l.lO.S., A.^AO., A.15.4., A.2d.2?., A.32.1D., 

A.3B.5., A.65.2., A.d7.n., A-(5S.S., A.70J2, A.7d,6^ A79.2., and A.aZ.T, 

(H[1926}, 94. 97; P* 189. 205. 207.) 

A.84.15. isfiki ittkt9 'tree angel’ 

A goose or dudt is sactifietd at ittik! ;ar (B.ll, a cemnonf dediofed to the bee 
gods. An offering i$ also made at irg<f pafram (B.2.} and a libation at the ifia oecenunjf 

For other bee spirits, see AA.d.. A.15.6.> A.26.1.2.^ A.2d.2d., A.2d.38wZ., 

AJ!7.1., A28.3^ A,29.3.. A.52.1t.. A,58.d, A.d5.3., A.67.13., A.6S.9., A.70.13., 
A.76.7.. A.7S.3., A.79.1.2.. and AJ^2.S.; see also A.d7.12. 

(H[192<S], 94, IBli; Hlro.[1909]. 3; P, 203. 207.) 

A.84.16. okna Jaki^ 'window' angel' 

A lifxttian is niad'? to this angel at the iMi9 ceremony (B.9.) > 

<Htl926]. 94.) 

A.84.17. 'field angd’ 

A tibatian is made to this angel at the i£jf ceremony (B.9.). 

For other hoa$e spirits, see A.38.21., A.S8.?,, A.67.1^, and A.T0.14. 

(H{19265, 94.) 

A.84.18. liiffr JuJkff 110050 angel' 

A lihatJon is made to this angfcl at the iwa ceremony (S.9.). 

For other house spirits, see A.9.2., A.21S.36.1 A.38.23-, A.3S.9., A.67.13.. and 
A.70.17. 

(H[l?2tf3, 94.) 

AE4.t9. itfrijt Itttis ’grain angel' 

A dude is sacrificed to this angel at Jitrm'a jft ’giain offering' (&.22.) , An offering 
is alw made at agn pajfitffi (B.2,) and a lihadoo. at the ivra eexemony {B.9.). 

For other grain spirits, see A.lja.2., A.26.1.3.1.. A26.I6., A.2d.34.1., A.27.2., 

A.28.4., A.29.2., A.52.7, A.32.12.1., A.32.14., A.67S^ A,67.l7, A,68.l0n A.70.ie„ 
A.76.8., A.79.1.5., A.82,6., A,S2.11., and A.B4.t3. 

(H[1926], 94; P. 203, 207.) 

A.84.20. till ]Kif9 'fire ttngel' 

A tibatron is made to this ange] at the kSrj cctemony (B.9.) . 

(H£i926], 94.) 

AA4.21, liAfa rrm^id i/iJetr ’angel nver the world' 

A ram is offered to this angel ereiy third year at the inra ceremony (B.9.) and an 
offedog is made at aga pa/tam (B.2.). 

(P, 188, 189, 203 .) 
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For iuguzd and itilta, see A.98.27.; kabi, A^7J2.; imn* A^.4,; 
Htvf htsna j 9 T(iho(ff, A,79.1.}.; iunt* on. A.32.14.; lutns A.6'?<t7.; Ittmt 

pidtnbar, A.^.IO.; iftrna pufarUt A.70.I8.( iutn* jmh, A.76.8,; iurna iohn. A.62.11.; 
ittmt A.84.19'*; Jif piitfJai, A.71.; MJar aBa^ A.1.12.; lidar fuma, A.2639.; 
iSdar on, A.32.I$, 

A.BJ. iStsandat 

A ISkUndJ » 9 spirit which may be found on mounuim, under stones, and under 
the mill, but it most frequently inhabits the homestead, {niticuTady the bsithbousc. It 
may appear either as a handsome mao or as a pretty girl with blond hair. It is about 
three feet tall and its hair is long. A jSiijandtd tries to harm people, espcdally those 
who go into the hadibouse alone at night; it may even kill a petson iheic. It also 
babies left alone in the house. To prevent this, a Chetemis m^er puts sdssois or some 
other iron object in the cradle to ward it oS (H.4.4.). SHAJofidift also makes noise in the 
liouse at ni^ and causes people to have nightmares. Sotnerimes it has sexual intertourse 
with people in thdr dreams. A stomachache may be caused by the bite of a iuihnJJ 
flora another homestead. Although a i&kUndtd is usually evil, a tale is told of a Iwlpful 
one which took a soldier to be an invisible guest at his brother's wedding many miles 
away. When a Chetemis thinks of it. he asks the Idk^aKdtd to protect lus liome and keep 
out eviL 

(Be, 55^1; Hj:i92d], 51; H[t?Z7}, 166; J; P, BO; PtlBdBX 1S2.) 

For Urmtk buj, see A,90.; tamak pi, A,90. 

A.S6. isrgaldai or tatbaltai 

This forest spirit, also called ajmatdai 'niisleader’ or j^amdaf In «wn» regions, is 
believed to be of human origin. It is sometimes called adema lafgaidaf to distinguish it 
from a forest spirit of animal origin. A man wbo dies in tlw forest, cspedally if hii 
blood Is shed, may become a TjirgaiJat. Some say that a largaldai taxy come from a man 
with a buhar sod (A. 10.). Othem believe tliat a stillbam child or one which dies without 
a oame becomes a forest spirit (cf. A,51.); to prevent this, it is the custom to give a 
name to a baby which died nameless. A t.irgal*h} is pruiwrily a forest spirit but it also 
roves the meadows and fields, and occasionally comes to hmn. It has a humsui fo«n 
and may be of gigantic proportions (cf. A.43.). In some places it is said to have one 
eye in the middle of its forehead. Although it is normally human in shape, it has the 
ability to take the form of an animal, a bird, a log. a haystadc, or almost anything else. 
In the forert it shrieks and laughs so much that it frightear the cJictle. It attenpts to lure 
people off into unknown parts of the forest by caUing out to them. When a p e rron gets 
lost as a r»ah of following a targaldai, he must change lus shoes from ttie fool to the 
other in order to be able to find his way bade. If a person fells into the pow« of the 
tergaUai, be is tickled to death, if the iarga/daa is in a friendly mood, it may appear at 
a camper's fire to warm itsdf; if. however, rt is «^, it wUi put out die lire. For this 
icasou. Iiuaters, when they kituUe a fire, pray to farf aba 'fire nsother' (A-1.15.) to 
protect them. Sametiines a largaidai fri^teos mushroom gatherets and beny pickers by 
riding at them at full gallop. At times a targaUai comes to a village where it mingles 
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'with the tawiupcapJe. A f^g^tdsS itself ocdstoofilly prepwes feasts end cdcfcratcs wed- 
dia^i in the forest wlicre it lias a servants, extensive property^ iind cattle. WillHi*- 

thifr-wisp, callcil irfTjaUaJ /ff/ hie/ is coosideied m aiiliijiy ocam. 

Fof other forest spirits, see and 

(Bp Si Bekc£l95tb}. 2W\ K£I926], 54-55; H£1927], 186; PCi94s], 159; 
URFB]. V. 17. 260 

A.&6.1^ lioise 

A hofse which dies In the forest and is not properly buded may beonw a horse 
phantom which hrimses thxi&c who spend the night in the forest. It has isjrge ejn, 
neighs shnliy. and seems to be on fire. 

(H[1926}. 57; H[l927]. 186; UJ[ra]. 15.) 

A.86_2. pi targ^Uiti ’dog targ^Uar 

A dog which dies in the foiest or in the held may bocoime a 
(V, 158,) 

For td}JtM m&LiftJ* aba, see A.1.5*l*; aha, AJ.13.; A.26.40.; 

re^atr on jnmat A.26J9.2.; Se^tz on, A.52*t6.; JeeAr A-70.19- 

A.d7, fjr/ /eridn 

A buJJ b ssoificed to this iertmiet (A-31,). 

(S. 155.) 

For Ul^ aba, see A-l*4-; /a/aza pm^r A-2fiu4I.; A.52,17. 

A.8S. ' interpreter’ 

Anxmg the helping spirits of namJif Ing^ (A-2U.I.) is its inteipfeter* 
(H[1926], 169,) 

A^SS.l, ini *Bre spirit ulmast* 

A piece of bread is ssaiheed to this hrrmH (A.51-) ^ 

For sui see A.9-14. 

(S, 155,) 

A.89i tiab ^sciibe" 

TiaJt is one of the helping spirits of kstf^b iisfgA /e^ (AJ1-2.1-). 

(H[1926], 169.) 

For fokfal set A-69- ; A+2J.UI- j UfUoi A-2L4. 

A.90, itamat tbra 

Thb spxdt, whirh is also known to some regions as tiiaai bap is the mlet of life 
after death. In sonoc pieces, this fplrit b believed to be the fif3t pefson borjed in a 
cemetery. It judges eadi person after hb death and decide whether m not his saul will 
Live a happy^ oDmfoftabte life in the UghL For ihb c^soci^ the Oiemiib make inter¬ 
cessions to kfamat i^ra on h^h plf of (he light a candle to and make food offerings 
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dunnf fuDccib md inanorial cerenxmics The hdper of tlij$ spirit, kivnjt 

#)»J 'kiitmal ovEQocf' (A.76.5.), is dsri wcMshi|}^ si these Hines, to some ptsuxs a 
ben is lolled during the funenl oeremoates to gathee the finger- and toeuib |«t by Hie 
dad fcisoQ during his lifetime because he may not appear befon ksamsst tSra without 
tbem. The ruler of the underworld has a little dog (tamfi fi) which the dad 

m thidr way to the oadeiworid; for this lea^OD, sti^ ore placed in the bands of the 
corpse to du» it away, 

(B, 17t Be, 389, 7&3; 15, 19-20; Htl?27}. 75; J; P, 208; Wu. 48; 

Wt.60*) 

For tul see A.1.15.; Utl btidni. Ajt.H.; ml bodti tsdmaar, iss.l.; tv} jumi. 
/l 26A1.] mi ovf A,52.18.; ml en jvmv, A,76.29,3,; ml ert, A.58.10.; ml ps/arfo, 
A,70J0.; ml idtn iUvt, A.1.10.8.; tut f«ri£s, A®4,20.j ml*tt jumVf A.2d,43.; msiv d£t 
katim^, A.31.9.; mmk isguza, A,38.28. 

A,91. tiiAfa 'world' 

Ad offering b made to this spirit at a^a ^ajrum (B.2,). 

(P. 203; S, 167.) 

For /*f& jvmv, see A.26.; m/ tvnta fufva. A.26,d4.l.; tMU fUmlral) pujarh, 
A.70.21.; fuA^afi/abat pvjtrU jtmf, A.26.31.3-; tuAta jaw, A.76.9.; rMfa vmhai iofm 
ahd, A.t.10.9.; Ijvn^d umbtii A.84:,21, 

AJ>2, er tuiru ‘morning mist' 

Libations ate offered to Hiis ^irit but no blood sacrilices are nude. It ij bdieved 
that the mist rising and Ming cm make grass and oops grow weli 

{H{192d]. 70.) 

For tutn juma, see A.26.4J,; tSttu pufvrh, A,70.22.; trhr^ A.10. 

A.93. udv 'devil' 

People put iron over the door tg ptevent (hij spirit from entering the house. An 
‘'iroii fence" (H.4.4.) keeps it frtjm cateiiag the field 

For other devils, see A,7,, A,i5,, A.16.. AaS., A.30„ A.75- and A ai 

(B, 67, 68.) 

For umjr juma, see A.26,46.; uitdur Sart, A.15.10.; iajak mu iima A,26 13 * 
ufiai iafav aba, A.l.I0.tD. * ' * '* 

A.94. utaina 'left over'; icra ip/Ja 'uneven dead’ 

Hie dead which have not been properly boned or which have no family dive to 
hold memorial feasts for them are sometimes the nseipiente of spedat sacrifices The 
appearance of destmclivc insects and womu in the fields b ennsideced to be a sign that 
the tittvia wish a sacrifice. In swne towns a periodic sacrifice is imd* evoy thi« years 
either in May nr in Septembn. The blade steer whkh is sacrificed at sadi a ceiemony 
b usuiUy bought with money coUected from all the townspeople; in many towns the 
ammal b stolen. The remains of the animal are buried in the earth. 

(Be; 396-^8; H£l926], 41-43; H[I927], 68-69.) 
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This term is imiisljtfd ia one source as 'diseue" and ia the other as ‘tofomiH-/ 
During » fow to a (Ajl.) a heo may be saciihced io its 

<Be, 63; 70; S. 155.) 

For M perki^ see A-67.18* 


A.96p £J^r ^daughter 
A.96A^ Mai ^Qterlak dnighter* 

When people ifi the town of Oierlak need raiti, they mate sacrifices to the Utc^ 
which they call Before and after such a sacrifice, they also throw water 

on cadi other, and on blade sheep and hens, with much merrymaking. Lake Mak has 
two older sisters, Late Kandry Kd and Lake Asii-kul, which it SDcnetinies Fhits. When 
the kke goes on a visit, it takes all its waten fish and water fowl (cf. A.22.) . One dme 
the take dried up so enoeb that the cattle cwld graae on the bottom. The inhabitants, 
disturbed by the lack of water* made a sacrifice of a black heifer to and 

prayed that it returtL The people put the bones, hidet and other rematris in a pool of 
water that was left Altiiough the water came back,, at hist it w^as muddy and ill^tasting; 
therefore, the townspeople made i saenhee of a black Iamb. After that the lakp became 
noimaJ. Sometimes its older sisters come to visit Mak Md»iHb mining a Food. 

(H[192S], 74, 77p- 79; H[1927]p ZlO-ll.) 

A.96.2. bvt ion jsrd>rta 'water Jevirs dangliter' 

A female water spirit of human shape is usimlly cdled tit im idsfrh. Sotm^im^k 
in early mnnung, «t ts 9cen on a river bank combing hs long hair, which may be 
white, golden yellow, or black, with a silver or gold comb. Sometimes this spirit is 
dressed m fine cloches; at other riines it b naked If a human succeeds m touching it 
with utdi or in grabbing il:^ it amnot escape. Soinctimei a nian iriay marry a water spirit, 
who will bear him children; if, however, he revesjs the true identity of hb wife, it dies. 

For other water spirits, see A.ld.» A. 16.1., A.26J,, A26,29d^ A.52+2.r A.58.2,, 
A.70,i., and A,S4A 

(H[m3], 116 ,130; H[1926], 39; H[L927], 199^200; PG, 12 [72].) 

A.96.3- ‘cold illness daughter' 

Ague h pefTiociiCed ns a pretty giii wliich causes a person to have chills and fever. 
People say that thb spirit is sleeping with the man who has the ague. 

For fultf mtiU, see A.46J . 
fUp[PB], 28.) 

For see A38.22.: il^an A.64v2.; Mmial iofrlj, A2L2.L; 

irnhal kermit, A.21.2.1.: ititi ero/, A.53.5. 

A,97p 

A.97.1_ of ttij PoiuHa white head (ijt.* blond) 

A sick calf was sacrificed to this kertm^ (A_3l.). 

(S, 149. 153.) 
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A.98. Stans 

StORS have been objects of woi^if for $om± Chereniis. Nsi Koiz'mcdcni’yaiult 
the “wiiite stone of Astiakhan'* is Tcnerated. A legend tdb thw a soldis who fell til 
at Astrakhiui toot to his hand a little white stone and said. "Yoti ite iiiy god. If yoo 
cure me, ! will pray to you alt n^ life.'* The soldia was cured and stone became an 
object of worship. 

la a vilk^ in Yaransk sactifics are nude to a stone which is believed to be in 
KtMfmodcffi'yaiisk. 

See also (A.12.) . 

(S. 158.) 

B. CJiREMONIBS 
Foe but abaiu/t ^jvjiidf kc B.S, 

B.l. dgg kuTPtiUt 'plowing sarrifice* 

During the part of the auininer when flies and other insects am especially nmHiacfus, 
some Qietemis hold aq ^cultural eetetnony in a birdi grove; at this time a nm « 
wether and a ewe are saertfloed either to butitijtn (A.41.) and tui/t 'plowing over¬ 
seer (A.7d, 1.) Of to ^arsr j^r held offenog’ (A.25.) and itirnf 'giaia progen tlot' 

(A.82.11.). The ewe is snnKtiincs dedicated to the hifHtzs 'r^rter* (A.8.). 

The cetememy is rimilar to that of i£j» (B.9.). The priest, bis assbtant, and a few 
other jnen go to the grove on the momiiig of the sacriflee, taking with them the aninuits 
and all the oecessary implcmaits. Under an old birdi tree where sacrihees have prevjoasty 
been made, the assistant makes a fire. The priest digs up copper cams whtrli have lain 
buried there since the last cemnony. Sacrifice loaves are platjcd on a white cloth under 
the tree. The others kneel white the priest says a payer, holdiiig a fitebnand in his left 
hand and a knife in his rij^L After the prayer be strikes the knife against w a* which 
is lying before him on the ground. The priest then touches with the firebrand the fore¬ 
head and chest of the raai and ewe which have been tied to a post near the fire. Water 
is ptwfcd on the mn as the priest prays that it will be acceptable to aga Jkunttan. The 
ram is thco killed and is it is being skinned, water is poured onto the ewe in piepantion 
for the ce^ sacrifice. According to the report of one ceremony^ blood from the rata 
is poured into the fire for aga kumim and tat bod»i 'fire spirit* (A.9.I4,); blood fnxn 
the ewe is offered in the fire to bitniKf and iut bodst While the meat is bang cooked, 
the townspeople, dressed in their holiday dothes. assemble at the grove to partake of 
the feast. The Wia Ut, pieces of meat from certain pyts of tlie sacrifice animals 
Aod piects of tht sactififc brend <hi whidi thfrjft is 2 ntr ^nosc' 4&ign (C2J ) 
are put into two bowls as efferingjt. Money Ii given by individuals to the pri^ who says 
a special udeHressoty prayer for them. Following a long prayer said by the priest request- 
mg aU manner of blessings, esperiaUy for the grain, and piotectioa from aJJ evU, the 
people fast oa the man. of the aniniib. 

In some villages, aga karmatt is the name given to the ceremony described titukt B.2 

(H£l92d]. lSj*S5t J.) 
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B.2= ^plowing holtdsLy' 

[a tht ^riog a rererpcmy is bdd lo imurc the blessutgs of ihe gods on the aopsi. 
Outside of town a fidd whkh b used ndther for cultivslion nor for p^unng serves 
as a place qf worship; occasiondly the ceremony is lidd in a gfwe, Tliere b no fixed 
day for aga ffajrdm but it is usually before the gmifi h planted tn the spring, etch village 
deciding on the days for its uwn holidays; sometimes it is held on Whitsunday. Aga 
pajram may be hdd nwic than once a year^ scMnetimt^ more than once diniiig the spring. 
According to one somce; a 'little pajfitm* is held in the home after sowing. At tinies 
a special ctremoay Is held in the summer if the grain is not groa^iog welL Tn some placed, 
a tliaatsgivLng ceremony held after the harvest is called uga p^jrant^ otfexiogs of biieiad.. 
pimcakes and beer are nude froio the newEy Jurvested giiia, 

Aga pajrjTTi usually lasts three days. In some plaicts the annual exofdam of the 
devil (h.lS.) takes place on the eve of aga pijr^. The rdigiDus activities arc held on 
the first day^ at which time o:fferiiigs of grain pioduas arc made to a number of 
deities and spirits. After the teremoi^ and continkiing for two more days the people 
celebmc the holida]^ with feasting, drinking, visiting, and meTtyinaking; there arc 
racesw wrestling matchei;, plays and othet amusements. All young men contribute the 
money ofi^eced as pH^& for the contests but a newiy-wed ts cipccted to contribute an 
additional priae. 

According to one scnirce, the ceremonial aspects of the holiday arc is follows^ 
Early in tlic momiog on the appointed day, jrepresealatiFcs frcuo eadi household gather 
in the place of worship forming long lints to the north and south of the main fire; 
those who arrive first tike positions nearer the fire. About nine o'clock the rest of the 
townsfolk go to the field bringing beer, baked goods, and ooieleti made from the eggs 
given to the young men who drove ool evil spirits the night bcTofc. Two fires art lit 
and, to the east of the principal fire, a long Kuril doth is spread out on which are put 
the baked goods> omdets, and bcer« Tlic chief priest and his assistant tdJ others, who 
are to act as prie^, to wfiidi ddty eidi is to make a sacrifice. If there are twij chief 
priests^ they alternate in saying the prayers. The chief priest stands in front of tlie princi¬ 
pal fire and the others take thdr positions on buth sides qf him. To ids rigiit are those 
who sacrifice to the following gods: 'god's prophet' (A_fiS.2.)» pt^iirrU 

'creator god' (A.26,H^), jUUsrtj jum^ 'thundcf god" (A-26.22.)^ trgj p«j^rh jum^ 
"son cnaLtor god* (A,26.51.l.}, 'guardian god' (A.26.53,)* p&rA^^ 

blessing^ (A,67,)* jum^n *godT fructifier* (A,S2*>,), ^ba 'goJ"s mother" 

(AT.2.)^ itigi Jofim Mba 'great froctifier mother" {A. 1 . 10 .), * 5 an mother' 

fA-l.i.)^ ^tardfl aba "wind mother" (A.I.4.), hag^ baba fate' (A.27.)p 

phmbar Tate prophet' (A.fi&.3.), iaffd Sifih Tate angel* (A.S4.94^ piambar 

(A.6S,7*)* Amr ptambar {A.6^3.) ^ iMta imbd itfg# JubU great angd over the world' 
(A.K-Ii.ZI.)^ tuMa AmbA p»j;tA^ jama 'creator god ovcf the wofld" 

^ (A,5,), jjimaft "godT treasurer^ (A,29^T.>* idauz {A.7J,). 

(A.91,). 4»j- Uih *iiiocning ongH' {A,S4.5.>> kat "evening ang^d* (A.S4.i2-), To 
the left of the priest ate those who sacrifice to the foTlo^'ing gods: juman "god"s 
angel" (Ab4.S.) , furn^ "grain fmetifier' (A.&4_11.)* iifwa 'grain emtor' 

fA,70-18*)j f#n7J perbe *gmin blcssiDg' (A.67,17.,}* ii/mj pioFribaf 'grain prophet' 
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(A.6S.10.), Umjf "grain (A.27.2,), furrt^ fakh 'gtaio atigci' (As4.l9p)t 
iarn^ liist 'grain qverscer' (A.76.8. mMl l^pii 'bee fmctj&er' mi^kl pxfj^rJ^ 

'b« Creatpr' ^AJO-lJ-), mJSiii 'bee blessing' (Ax67,13.),r piambitf 'bee 

prophet' Aalfn 'bcc file' (A.27.l.)p 'bet angel' (A.34.13^)» 

msh ifUii "bee €^-mctt* (A.76.7.)p tifu kattt^ "wax rmd cxpcil' (A.60.)p 

mwkS kazrtjti 'bee trejuuref^ (A,WrJ.), puf^rU 'bloMCHU erator' (A.70.lG,)p 

ptf Jry "tree sou!" (A.^8.8,)» makf ptr<^ta (A.653^^. jw^il art 'bee Jord' (A,52Jl.), 
mjLirrJfl iodfi 'earth spirit' {A-7+10.K w/jwJj 'earth mother' (A.i.5.), 

"earth fmaificr' (A,82.7*), puprjj "earth Erneator' (A.70 hI2.)^ 

P^kr ‘earth blessing (A,67.11 ). rn^ia»d^ Urt "earth devil* prarttbaf 

'earth prophet' (A.6S.fi.)^ itiMa "cartli angel' (A.&4.14.), msiiitiJj idi/i "earth 

ovefsetf" (A.76.6.)* j^rabaht "earth key' (A.79.2,), Sn "earth soul' 

(A>8.5_), ff/j/W? p^fjta "earth angel' (A-65^.), poMS^m higuza frost oJd fnan' 
(A.38.224 p poJiijrwi ie&d Trost old wocnao’ {A.3S.22,)p jfj ^mi 4 » and agd 

I4t// 'plowing OFVffleef" (A.76.L). Other wonhippets remom bdiind those who arc to 
make aamfiecs, many gionped around the other fire which is west of the main fire. 

Hic ccretncioy begins as the chief priest walks back and forth before the kneeling 
worshippers swinging a homing brand. Ofedngs of candles md coins are received by 
the ikssistaiii^ and placed cm tlie linen cloth spread out before the fire. Tlie crndteSi after 
being nude into small bundles, are fastened to three Jogs near the file and lit. During 
the prayer which follcsws, those who are to make ofiertngs stand in a tow with ihetr 
heads coveted: the otheis kneel bareheaded behind them. At the end of the prayer the 
priest leads those who are to make 3 saocrificc to the fire to the west. There he throws 
a few pieces of paiicake and t few drops of beer into the fire as a sacrifice to kagM jtem^ 
'great god' (A^6.) and calls on god's bUn^ ‘reporter' (A.S.) to take it to gocL Each 
peiTson m order, fdlowing his example, throw.s food and drink into the fire for a different 
deity and ceipiists tut "fire spirit" (A.9.14.) to take it lo (be deity. A simiUi 

sacrifice b nude to the family kerrmwi, oiifarTra (A.3L7,), 

Other axxoujits report viriariotis in this ceremony. For example, neither the numbEr 
□□r mmes of the gods are fixed but vary from place (O place. According to one report 
the chief priest sacrifices to uga paffum funt^ fA,26.2.), and lul b&d^§^ 'fire spjjil' 
(A.9^t4.J is called on to act os intepnediaty. 

AiJ sorts of food are prepared for this cezemony. Anirml sacrifice does not usually 
form part of this twemonjf akJiDu|^ one soutcb mrottotts it. Another source reports a 
duck pjc being imilr at borne and bnmghi to (he cetemony; the bones, held, and feet of 
the duck art ihrown into the hie as in offcitng. Colored eggs somrtiiocs phy an im- 
pvtant role. They jje given to the priest and exchanged with other wonhippets after 
the cefEttwof, The egg of a young woman is thrown over a tree three tunes; if it is 
apgbt, she will have good fortune; if not, she will be uniudty. Sometimes eggs are 
thrown up into the air to express Ote wish that the gchn gnw m big as eggs. In some 
nrgions, on the way bade from the ceteraony. people bury in tbdr fields in ^ iimJ a 
spoonful of potndge as food for the earth, 

teieiiKiny may vary in other details too. Instead of having a linen cloth before 
the fire for the food there may be nuts of pine needles ur straw. The candles niiy be 
fastened to the edge of the beer buckets iiutcad of a special holder. At the begtnning 
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of the ceretTKMiy, the prie$t, as he wjJfcs up and down conseentin^ the food which has 
been set our, may be followed by aa asistant who strikes a knife «;gainst an uc. 

Sometimes at the end gf lite ceremony, the priest throws gmlEis of oats into the 
crowd of wotshippets who bold out tJieir shirts and coats to carch them. WhoeYcr gets 
nuny grains will have a good harvest in the fall. Another custom is that of sprinkling 
the people with water so that tljere will be eaough rain in the summer. In some places 
there is also a ceretnony fat noviy-weds it w'bldi time they ceedve the blessing of the 
gods. There is also an acroimt of b race from the place of worship to the town; the 
winners ue awarded eggs and napkins by the priest, 

Aga ^rant is also celebrated by the Chrutian Qieteatis in nnicK the same way; io 
additioEi, however, it is a time foe baptizing children. 

(H{lp26}, do, 176-79, 187; }l Sy 10^-7- 176-77, 185; LIs[FB}, 4; V, I6y ZTO; 
Wu, 37-28.) 

B.J. agul i«malt9l 'town prayer' 

This ceremony, b whldi all the people from a tow'n participate, lasts for two Or 
thtec days in the siunmcr. It usnally takes place before the kiiia ceiernofiy (B.9.), but 
in some places it is held after « cvea on the last day of the itself. A staUinn is 
s;»«- rif tfTd to kvga futti* 'gnat god’ (A, 36.), a steer to fumsn piaaibsr 'god's prophet" 
(A.68,Z.). a cam to jnmtn iaki* 'gpd's angEd' (A.lN-8,) and a goose to jaman bUnaa 
'god's i^rter" (A.a,). The sacrifices are performed in a large grove in whkh each of 
the gods has its own ttee. 

(P, 206.) 

For ajar kott keia, see B.8.2.; fuman ajar kon kfia, B.8.4.; S atjia, ; tti&af Uma 
hod a, B.8.U 

B.4. hutaktama ‘letting W'ait' 

If it is decided that a sacrifice must be made to a deity, but an individual does not 
wish to. or cannot, do it at the time , he can make a vow to sacrifice later. An individual 
making ^ vow takes a both in the bathhouse late in the evening. After the rest of 
the family has gone to bed, he mokes a little sack or bundle of dean linen into which 
he puts J silver coin, wax, and a handful of malt. These symboliac the nfleriegs lo be 
madet the money stands for the animal, the wax for the candles, and the malt for beer. 
This little bag is hung on a uuiJ to ihc storehouse and the person ptomists to make the 
Sacrifice. If be dies before fulfilUng the vow, his children are under ofaligatioa to moke 
the pfCmiLscd sacrifice. A vow is not made on Wednesday. 

(Be, 66; HtI9Z63, 157; Ham.[ 19083], 4; S. 189: 'V, 42.) 

B.5. l>vj kotma pajtmt head eating holiday" 

In the sufunin, in October, Non'cmbcr, or even as late as December, falls the 'head 
earing holiday,' a day of feasting at slaughter lime. Thete is no fixed, da te for this 
ceremney; each family decides on a diffeient day, so that friends may be invited. On the 
of^iated day, a feast is prepared. A moil wlm knows the pEayers. acting as the priest; 
kills on oniinal: a horse, cow, sheep, or goat, depending on the weaitb of the family. 
The bead, intestines, heart, liver, lungs, and other intctnal or^ns are cooked Inr the 
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tiac|iiet. In the cw«ung, «rhen jiU the guests lave assembled, ihe priest, stiading next 
to the held whith U tn B Urge wooden bowl on rhe table, pnyj for prosperity and good 
fortune in cattle taislng. Following the piayei. the priest cals three pieces of the bead 
and then the owner of the house and his wife, relitives, and fiicods do likewise. After 
the guests have partaken of the head, they wish the people of the house prosperity and, 
paiticDkrjy, ahondont herds. After this, the test of the food is served and the banquet 
lasts well into the night. Any tntat left on the bead after the certmKxty is used by the 
family oo subsequent days. The rest of the meat Is kept for the family to cat during 
the winter. 

tfi some pbees ha^ hofms fiaffom is held on Easter Monday at which time guests 
ace invited to eat the silted heads of animals which were slaugbttxed the previous autamn 

(H[192S]. tS7-88! J.) 

For bmagfirii, see lf.25.8.; aoriu hurgefa, B.l J. 


B.6. bxf pnrftof 'offering to the water mother* 


Rain is under the supervision of buJ aba ‘water mothet" (A.IJ,) and, consequently, 
when rain is desired, an offering may be made to this deity. If there is a lake or rivn 
nc^y. people gather at the e^gc of the water to pray and make the The most 

typical activity of the day is ffiat of throwing water on people and animals with a 
great deal of meiryniaking; this is done even in regireis where roio-makiog is not a 
religious caemonj. in some places the offcritig roosiits of ponidge; elsewhere a black 
Sheep or ta is sanifited, Some of the offering is thrown into the water and the rest: is 
eaten by the woeshippea. 

The team bSt abalott pttmaS h alio applied to a prayec said to Mi aba if there is so 
Riucli tain that woik is hampered. 

(H[ll>263. 73^74; J; V, 42.) 


fif jWffamjfdew i/tmalmdi praying with rain porridge* 

If there is 00 tain,! public prayer by this name is sometiroes held to end the dcought. 
(Vy 514.) 

F« iarij iaUmi, see 8.17,4.; faza MM, B.l7.3.; tstU HiM, B.B.i.2, - (Hbtt 
hm* hosj, B.B.I.; iogala iakhntf B.8.3.; icrta itamj, BS 53 * utiioadt Ur 
B.10 : mail pr. B.II.; W B.21,, pi or fr^rt pi, B.l9,;Jamra sialawa 
B. 8 . 6 ,; /umtft ajar Aon Atfo, B.8.4.; Mor B. 17 .I.; jar paUmtidijM kurndm^i. 

D.D.l* 


B.7* kettmH 

A sacrifice to a keremet spirit <A.31.> resembls (he kutr ceremony at whidi 

^nfices are made to the gods and upper spirits,* in some regions there is an ammal 
irrrm., sacnfice m the sunnief or in the fall; in other places sarrilices are held only 
every tluee yeaw. A sp«kl sam&e nuy djo be made fo a ^^hen ihEie is skkness 

t tmp fiibie, epidemic imong the cattle, or other mi:iforttme whkh a seex hidr 
to 1 spine, 

tree m the grove. To the north of the Sioifiews h z ^ titt und^r whidi thett: 
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a file; Aful A stand made of fir wood for tlie cauldroiis. As in the iMjs ceremony^ ttiere 
is soanetimes a smalJ uprooted tree (Fd^.l^) ettctrcled with bast whJdi isbuined after tlie 
ceremony. The ceremony is dedicated not only to the hut aUo lo those ifi its 

retinue i oonsetjuently, if the k^rrPifJ is bdieved to have nJne hetperSp iunc loavei of 
Mrrf fir^ bread arc put under the tree. In f he middJe and ofi the cd^e of these Loaves 
are designs (C2,l*). Other (oaves brought by individuals are stacked up iindcf the 
tree on a kyer of piM needles. A pot of 'potridge* (CA) is pkfed under the tree. 
Animals are sacrificed to same^ but not necessarily to all, helpers of a for 

exampie, dudng a sacrifice of a foal to iuf^i kMgt/xa (A.2L.2.1.1r a whire lamh may be 
sacrificed to its mother (A,l.), a brown steer to its propLiet (A.63.fi.)^ and a duck to its 
ctportec {A,S,)^ All sacrifices are made under the same tree but each ammal Is sacrificed 
by a dificrent priest. The priests stand in t row, each holding a fir brandi; the high 
priest says the prayer. A candle fastened to the edge of a bowl bums during the ceremony* 
Before m animat Ls slau^twed, it U touched on the forehead with a burning brand and 
water is poured 0 ¥er its bock throi^ a fir hrandi. After the prayer the priest’s helper 
strikes a knife against an ax. Five small pieces of wood are cut and the position in whidi 
they have fallco to the ground is studied; after that the pieces of wood are thrown into 
the fire. The anirnals are slaughtered one it a time and cooked. Picmi the meat of the foal 
pieces are cut into two bowls Tn the same bowls are also put the designs from the 
bread and the loaves which the worshippers brought. The contents of one bowl 
arc offered to the and the other to the fire mother (AL15*) by throwing them 

Into the fire. Meat from the other animaJs is ako put into two bowls and offered In the 
file, one to the spirit to whom the sacrifice is made and the other to the fire mother, 
intercessions are imde for ah thase who give an offering of nwn^p The sacrifice mea l is 
then eaten and afterwards the bones^ hide, and other leftovers are thrown into the firt 

Some Qieremis do not actually sacrificpc an aaimalp butj instead^ baked goods to the 
form of an animai are offered. 

164^7. 17U) 

A private sacrifice to a may be made after an indcvtdual, in time of difficulty, 

has made a vow to the (B;7,2,), At this time an individuaJ may act as his own 

priest. The sacrifice, whidi follows the gcacml pttem of the public cenemonyp Ls pet- 
formed late in the evening, 'Hie mm making the sacrifice goes to the grove 

{£.2.2.} arootupafued only by bis son; he may not receive guests or go visiting after such a 
sacrifice. A large loaf is put under (he tree to the A4fTentct and a small one for its ptopher 
and its feporter (A.S,)^ The man rrmrnds the k^rrtf^ri of the vow and then 
slaughters the animal. The meat is taken home as food for the family; however^ k may 
not be served lo guests. 

(H[t326}, 166-67.) 

BT.2. 

A person who ts not able to fulfill Ills vow' to a i^wnfiT immediately scmeUfDes. 
makes a aubstitute sacrifice of a duck, goose, or bare Instead of a tiofse. The priest and 
thzee assistanrs, after having bathed and put on df=^n dotho, go into the grove aloae. A 
fire is started from barnktg brought from the village. Sacrifice bread cn whkh there 
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are LhKxBD^cKd (C2.1.) h bated in tic grove hy holding it over the lire on 

1 wooden forfs; wltcn finished, it is placed [mder the Sicrifice tree. A ujkIIc is pU«d 
in a liolifjw in bait of the tter. Tlie sncrififc animal with its feet bound is put under 
•lie IreCi The priest takes a burning brand m his hand and one of his asistants tnkes a 
knife and ax. Both mod before Ihe tree fxdng south and pray while waving tint fice- 
bfiuuJ and striking the knife against the *», Ar this lime, the other two aw:<t?nt s slit (he 
throat of the duck. Tte priest potiis the blood into the fi« praying the immei to mitigate 
the evtl which it is causing and promising to sacrifice a horse in the /al!. The animal is 
cooked and a little piece of the heart, liver, windpipe; neck, breast, back, wings, and feet 
are put into the bowb; the designs from the bread are also put into the bowls. The 
contents of one bowl are tlirown into the fire as mi offering to the ievawr, the cnotenls 
of the other a« an offering to the fire raother (A.1.15,>. Tlie priest end his 
eat the tea of the meat; that which is not eaten is thrown into the fire 
(HC1!?2JS}, 163-4S4.) 


5*; icih ken B,8.54_i keJhn knifes 

B.23J.; ien « kenem Aon 

Aetj^ B.nA.\ Aot^ ie^j, B.a.Ki Aorka B,17,4, 


B.8. tiiefe OJT kiigfft diy' 

One of the most important holidays of the Chcremis is ivetj, which coincides with 
Ibe Christian Easter. Pfepanuions begin on the Tuesday before Easter and the edebmions 
C^uc uiuiJ the Wlowng Monday, During this time there is an important ceremony 
dcdic^ed to the dead. Ibcre i$ at least one diy cm which woik is taboo ^ 

(Be, 703^; H[1926}, IJJl: P, 20S-9; S. V, 81; Wu,’52-5&> 

B.S.I. fill ten kttg half ion day’; tuhsf tm» hadg ‘shirt donning evening’ 

ia preparing for rile offering to the dead to 
follow. B«f ts brewed and food » prepared, a long pie of pc« ^od main cooked in 

TZ “ r bathhouse. In some pj^a food^ering k also 

placed in the bathhouse for the dead who come to bathe. This day and the neart are 
sometimes caUed kgfgJa irfa. ^ ^ the nort are 

(Be, 703; H[192ff]. j&; V. $2; Wu. 52.) 

Mo work may be performed on ia» Jkttg, the Wclncsday before Easter P^ni. n,.„ 
not ii» their h^cb to feed catUc but they tan Iridt fodder to them with their Th^ 
oven may not be Jit; if a person li^ a pi«c of linden wood, the oat cioo wUltJ^ 
risty. Nothing may be taken from the Jtotise. lo some places, rainp 
not to take a stick or spindle in their hands on 
summa. If a [Ktson oooihs his hair, chicfccm will xrrtcfi up his gprdetL 

It is believed that the dead wand^ on the earth on tbb day. io the night if a 
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purs on hh dot^hcs irtsUc Dui or puts ^ borse coltjir uvumJ his neck aoJ on 
the he iran s«c tlic dead. Precautions iire \skcn so tJiitli die dwl cannot Itajxn the 
[ivciig. In some AtzAS, cm this dsy^, the bathhouse is heuted for the dead to badie. 

(ii. 70; Be. 705; Horn,[193^5-57], 46; H[ 19263, 37^59; |; P, 20&-9; S, 145; 
Uj[FB]. 15: V. 144.) 

B.0,3. 

An imporhmt part of the lurf^ holidays b the offering to die dead. In sdCde [tgiorui 
b lakes place on Wednesdayi in others on ThuEsday, Socnetimes bddi Wednesdijr md 
Thursday night are spent praying in the fields iind ravines. 

(S. 145^,) 

On the Wodofisday before Easter, in cadi household food and djink iire put out for 
the dead^ for Aiomat totd f A.90.)^ the mler of the dead, and for imif {A.76.5.)i 

its helper. Hie offerings, placed on a bench near the tabJcr tocisbts of pantjikes, breads 
pies, nnd eggs; spoons are also put out (ot the dead to use. Oodles are placed on the 
bench tDo^ emc for kfotfia^ one for Simt, and one for each dead relative re- 

tnembcTcd, The head of the Hocise puts a iittle of the food into a sieve or bowl on the 
bench for iijinru/ tora and Jkiamat jrfwj. At the sonie time another member of the family 
pours i ferw drops of beer and vodka into another bowl. As the offering b being made, 
the head of the bcusc prays the spirirs of the iLEaderworld to gather hb dead offaiives 
together and to irc^ diem welU They then nuke offerings to the dead relatives men- 
tiociing each by name and praying that they will hies and protect the living. After thb 
the offerings are edtiber liunwn out the door or taken out into the yard and tliicwn onto 
the ground. The eggs are later picked up but the rest of the food es left there and b 
tuuiilly consumed by dogs. This CEmmciiy may be performed in each household just for 
those who live there of members of a whole famiJy nuy get together; in the biter case 
they often go from bouse to house pefformiog ihe ceremony in each home. 

(H[i92q, 3a-39; P. 2t>a-9; Uj[FB], 15.) 

B.S.3.2. "candle lighting’ 

On the Thursday morning before Easter^ the Cheremb ^ up ssiiy. A silver coto b 
pul in the -wasli basin; as each person washes bb face* he says, "Grant me, god, a life as 
bright as ibis rilver.-^ 

Socneone goes to the forest and brings hick a juniper tree. Thb b put in the middle 
of the floor and lit. All the members of the family jump over the hre three timef saying. 
"Eire mother [A^hlJn]* cleanse iis from evil. Grant us, god, to live playing and ku^ung 
until neat year.'* 

Panoikes are tnade and a cock b killed and cooked; if there b no cocle, Ibh wup b 
made. The pancakes, pic, cock or hsh soup, soul milk, cDOoked cteun. vodka, and beef 
ue put on a tench near the door. The head of the house fastens candles on a piece 
of wood which Is used to hold candles; seventeen candles in all are lit. ITic head of the 
house then mokes the Nfering as the rest of the faniily kneel. He mentions aH he dead 
rebtives as he makes the sacrifice; he tastes the food and breaks off a little as an offering. 
Then each member of tlie bouseboLii eats a bit and makes an offering; after this the 
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otbci relativa ilo Jilccwisc. Four or five rclatfves tafec tlie food out, throw it down at 
the comer of the bouicc and go biui inside. Someone sits behind the table and asks* 
"How hive the dead commanded us to live?" One of the tneti who has come in from 
outside leplics that they are to beoiinc lidi and live tn peace. 

After this, Ihc p^e drink * gpml deal, sing and liance to the aaompaJiimor of 
bagpipes. After a whiie tiny go on to anothef house where the ocramHiy is ig 

the same way. 

(Him.[ 193^37], dS; Wu, 52-56.) 

B.B. 3.3. ttrrta harhut 'candJc Thursday^ 

On Thursday the pei^Je bathe in the bothhciusc and beat the bench with switches 
idvlting the dead to bathe. Food is prepued, pancakes are made, a mosicx and a hen 
art slaughtered, eggs ate cooked. Ail this food is placed oo a hwirh , Candles are lit for 
i/jffjdf toTA (A.90.) and tmt (A.76.S.)* the spirits of the imdetwodd. Candlts 

Mc iJm Jit for eadi dead relative, who is mentioned by name. Food and drink are pot 
in bowls as an offering. Then evefyonc begins ta drink, sing and dance. On Friday the 
risitiog and drinking conrinne. 

(Be, 703-4; S. 135. 145^6.) 

B.8.3.4. kolis 'holiday of the dead' 

On the Thunday before Easter the dead are invited to partake of a feast. Food is 
prepired, eggs are colored. On a bendi near the door arc put a bovid and a sieve, a bottle 
of vodk^ three to five pancakes, and five to fifteen eggs, depcoding on the res^recs of 
the famiSy. On the edge of the bowl are fastened candles, one for each dead rcUtive 
femembeaed by the liviag; those for the gmidfathet and grandmother are lit first Each 
person pots a little food into the sieve and a little vodka into the bowl. About noon the 
food IS thrown on the ground outside; a little vodka is also pouted nut but the rest is 
drunk there. The dead are told not to ceme bttek until the next year. 'n»c eggs are nut 
on the ground, then pidted up and taken bock in. the food may be left on the gtmmd 
fot the dc^ to «! or it may be given to the cows, sheep and goats to eat. Bade in the 
bouse people eat the eggs and drink. After this, they go on to someone dse’s house 
whOT the ccreimirty ij fcpeaied. 

(i.) 

B.8.4. ^um>n Afar krmt ktii ‘god's evd kon day' 

On Saturday no work may be done : the fire is not th. the storehouse is not onened 
the cow IS not nulfced, a pitchfork may not be use! to put out fodder for the 

womoi do not cocefa theit h^r. b tht evening the toom is wisbed to get rid of ilw 
traces of the 

(Be, 704i Viimi 2; V. 19.) 

^pic prayidg day' 

On Easter Sunday, or on the Friday before Easter, the bathhouse is heated eariy in 
tbe fflotmog; a wo^ bath® first and then prepares pancakes. Then men ktthe and put 
on clean dod>« afto which they make an offering of pancakes and eat. Cheese u £ 
an nmdet, end haiddsoiled eggs are prepared for the offering. All the people fmm a 
village may gather together to wofihlp or there may be two groups. The ^ 
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their offwmg^p and lijuvc. Two young uamwied mai tcxmm behiod andp foUowLcijj the 
instructions of the firie^k women the bowl (F.tO+2L) full of bctc from 

which to drink. E:icb womui giTcs the jrouDg rncu in eetum two eggs which mr Liter 
cooked inJ given to chlLdren to cat. 

(Be, 704^- Jj V, 82.) 

B.SJ.2. Aeg^r^ ‘fie prapng daf 

On Easter people go ftocd bouse to house. In each hoiisc the priest pmys and offer¬ 
ings of food and beer are thrown into Ihc hearth. Fist the head of the Imuse makes 
HU offering to .A’jwefthen the priest miikcs an offering to Aag^ great god (A-2^^y. 
After that each person makes ui offering to ii different deity. A iimUaf offering is also 
made to the family spirit yteii^n pwfam* {A.31.7,). Sotnctimes a village is di¬ 

vided into sectiem (iflgj/'j p5lA:i} of ten to fifteen households whicli worship tog^tber. 

(M[1926]. miK 209-) 

jum^ 'god escorting day" 

Afbnday is the last day of On this day people visit cadi other cootmuing Uw 

feasting and drinking. The priest is entmained in aH the booses, Tbene is no report of 
a religious ceremony held on this day. 

(Bep7€6; J; V,203.> 

For jMf see B.6.1. i rjwffii B.9-3 p ■ 

B.3.J Aurti^t pujram, B.25A.i agJ B.l, 

B.9- ififj 

The mo^ important sacrifice to the nature gods is held in the early ¥iiiiirneT pst 
before the diAcult wnrt of baying and iiarv'csu ng begins. Iti sonw places^ a cerenumy 
U hdd anmially ot every two, three. Ot five yism; in other places, it U ostiy held cm 
spccidl Qccziions. such as when some great caiimity indical® that the gods must be 
appeased or when a seer dreams that the gods have threatened to Ouse a disaster unless 
3 sacrifice is nude. A Wjj ceremony imy be held hy each town Spcparatcly or towns 
may traditionally worship logethcxi in which cas^ the ccfcmooy is mtirity calJcd 
Ami 3 *big ot mh wir *w'Ofld' being the name given to a group of villsgc) 
which together. The number of towns thus worshipping together may be as 

many a^ tii'enty-fivc. In Uczhuiii the tjaditionat districts arc called tiftM ec iUu 
each One having its own name which is sometimes derived from the town ncai whidi 
the sacrifice grove is located: e.g,, iitprkrft pmtt However, other Dames ore also used^ 
e.g.. irtaUJk mari fiSu, ctimpming vilbgeS which samfioe in Agaiiur. Sacrifice aastoms 
within such a region are quite similar because of the frequf!nt contacts. However^ two 
districts which are dose to each other may differ cotutdesshly. If both a village and 
a mir k£iJ axe held* cither may take plat* fits* since there ire no &5£cd dotes fot eitber- A 
sacrifice in which several districts take place U caUed £mAjd worldwide 

praying' (B.9.3.). Sofnetimes a great nuinbcff of sacrifices are made; an unusual ose was 
A ceremony at which three hundred were killed. Another wotshippen In* 

tended to kill ninety-nhiE hocseSp ninety-time cowSp ninety nine shcepp ami ninety-nine 
fowls but were prevented from doing so by police mtervennon. 
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Eath doidial kilJetl at a ccnanonir a dedicated to a dilTcteat deity. Tht Oicicniis 
do not inuilly ucrifiar nciry .iiunnKr to att the gods wJiich have trees Ia the grove; 
the munbet of SiCiilicH depends cto the econoniic tesoiiitxs of the people. 

The cemntmy often lasts for a. ^Tek of ten days; jt docs not begin cm Tuesday, 
Wednesday or Situtday. In regions ivhcie Wediscsdiy is coosideied to be ao imiui^ 
day, religious seivuss arc not hdd uniil aftemoon on that day. 

The toditloo of maiidg sacrifices persisted In spite of attempted Christianiii- 
tion, Tbctt is a report that In 1V1>. after many years in which sacrifices had rot been 
made iq a cettaln conununity, a sacrifice cetennKiy was held at the order of a seer. The 
seer claimed tliat it had been revealed to him tn i dteaza that if a ceremrBiy were not 
held, a great disaster would oocui. When the villagers heard this, althoogh they wens 
nominally Christian, they rebuilt the fence anHind the old ii/f giove and made a 
sarrificc. 

(Be. 734-36; 7. 104-6, 108, 112, 146; H[I!it27], 262-65; Muller 346- 

Roudenlco; S. 93^; ldi[T]i> 5J.) 


B,9.1 . 1 . Pnepantion for mir kiUf 

When a mh huu is to be held, a meeting of tht priests is held to discuss the details. 
Sotnctimes they bathe and pot on their holiday dothes for this mtaing. At this time the 
dale is set for the cetemony and it is dedded as to which dciiies dujutd receive 
whai kind of animals should be sacrificed, end whkh priests should make the sacrificts. 
Another purpose is to discuss the sactifice ritual and to ^gtec on details—impottant be^ 
cause prayns and ceronooies, transmitted by oral tradition, di^er from plate to place. 
Those delegated to coUoa money for the expenses of the sacrifice are called fitf/wJa 

'goer' (D.5.) ; they carry, as a symbol of ihdr office, a lindco stick on which is a aived 
»gn. 

The money to buy the samfice aninuls is cootribuced by the householden in the 
area whether they peisonuJly take pan in the sacrifice or not. This money b all contributed 
voluntarily; the head of each household considers It his duty lo set aside money for 
sacrifices. Sometimes the money is collcried before, sometimes ai the ceremony If\hem 
nn t eo^ money to nwcl eicpetms, a tecond coHection is made after the ceremony. 
Money far intetccs^ioiLs is also used to co^vei the expenses. ^ 

If an anioul shivera during the sdottion of saciificn animals, it is considered to be 
a signifying thri the aniiml has been chosen by god. When an animal is 

A band erf doth u ticJ xitmnd its tixxk as a iign that it ts ro be This 

doth IS lemov^ before ihc sacrifice and hung on a twandi of the sacrifice toe durine 
the ceiwnjH^. Before taking animal away, the priest ptaj-s in the owner’s home th^ 
the animal be acceptable to god and that the household be blessed 

t tJT '"T ^ tl« time of the «/, 

as the animal is being led u, the nvir M/a grove, the people from viliages along the 

way go out to meet tt and ask thore who are leading it to go into the loiS^grove and 
ray A prayer, ^ 

M« ^ *** collected from house to house, 

^d^rt prepared by pure- maidens and the bread is baked by the pii«ts and tbeii 
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Id wnsc aieaa it b custamm? to erordse the evil ipints the o^t bcfoie the kSt 9 
{xmnQD^ (m B. is.) - 

(Be, 710 , 7J4-35;Hri92d], 108-9, 119; P, ISO; S, 129; V. 131.) 

B,9.1.2. mir iui9 Of ‘Avoild (t.c^ district) tSsi^ 

The number of saerificfs at e«h sacrifice cereniony is difFcrtnl. According to one 
stfToiin t thii schedule of sacrifices tsijs followed : on the first day, a itaHtCn to prrj 
■great god’ (A,26,>, a steer to jutritn piamhar ‘god's prophet' (A.6az.), and i wether 
to i«mt„ ‘god's aogcl' (A,B4 J.) : on the second day. a stallion to 
'ocator god' (A,26.31.) and e stallion to Avdai-fj juw thunder god' {A.i6.22.); cm the 
third day, a stallion to <Tg^ puftrSt jtiinj 'son ctoAtor god' (A.26.31-1.), a wether to JatiJ 
fumj 'angdl god' (A.2633 ). vii a mare to Jmg* ferie 'greai blessing' (A,<i7.) s on the 
fourth day, a «w to *god*$ fTVtti 6 et' (A.82.>.). a COW to /ar/nan J&i 'god’s 

mother' (A.1.2,), and a cow to ‘great fnictifier' {A.82.); on the fifth day, 

a cow to hts jAd 'sun mother' (A.1.5.) and 4 cow to <*&» 'wind mdathe/ (A-U4,); 

on the siith day, a stailiou to livgf kaba (A,:?.), a sle« to kaba phtntk^ 'fate prophet' 
(A.6&.3.), and 4 wether to baka iuAf^ 'late angel' (A,84.9.); on the seventh day, a 
stallion to iMfii vmbJ fiwga puftrif ‘great creator over the world’ (A.70,21,>. a wether 
to ftnnitt dJ (A.5.) and a wether to jum^fi hxttdii ‘god's treasurer' (A^29.1.); 00 the 
eigJUh day, a goose to 'repoitfr' (A-8-) Every third year the tiumber of 

sacrifices is gmlcf. Then on the seventh day a steer is sacrificed to kitih p/unfi-tr 
(A.<Sa.74, a steer to Jbiar pi^nnb^ <A.6«-».), and a wether to ;jM« imhal ivga 
■great angd over the s^-Oild' (A-fi4.21.). The sacrifices which arc usually performed on 
the seventh day are postponed until the eighth day and the sacrifice to the firijuaa until 
the niiuh. On the tenth day sacrifices to the earth spirits ate made: a cow to m^hnuif 
ioj9i 'earth spirit* (A.9.10-). a cow to mfiivtdt rffe* 'canh mothef* (A.bS,), a «cer to 
i»aW? piamtar earth prophet' (A-68.8,>, and a wether to roaWa tnki* 'earth angel' 
<A.84.L4.). 

Another oirauat lists the following sacrifices: a brown foal to ‘gnsr god' (A.2fi,), 
a blown fuai to ‘slandeicr gpd' (AJIriJ.) and a brown foal to god' (A.26.2J,). 

a bfowa steer to ‘great blessing' (A.ri7.), a foal to creator god* (A-26.31.> , a foal to 
'world creatoi' (A,70.21.), a foal to 'son creator god' (A*26.31.l,>, a fori to thunder 
god’ (A.26.22.), a fool to blessing god' (A.26.50.), a foal to 'fatr god' (A.2riJ3-), 
1 brawn steer to ’fate ptophet' (A.fi8-3.), a while wethet to god s angel (A-fi^^S.), a 
while row to 'god's mother' (A-1.2.), a brown steer to ‘gpd's ptopbrf’ (A,fi8,2.>. a 
brown steer to 'isllb praphnl' (A,6S.7.). a white cow to ‘sun mother' (A.1.2.>, a brown 
cow to 'wind mother' (A.I.4.), a white wether to frast old mao' and a white sheep to 
‘frost old woman' (A,38,22.). 

At uiotbet Ccminciny the following saaifites were made: a foal to each of the 
following:'gretu god' (A.2fi.),'cieatof god' (A,26,31-), "son creator god (A^A3V.l,), 
'creator god over the world' fA,26v31-3.)i "world god" {A.26.27,), blesaing god 
(A,26.J0.). ‘fjue god' (A-26.B,), and 'thunder god' (A,26.22.); a brawn cow ot a 
white sheep tg "god's mother' (A.t.2,) ; a brawn steer to "god's ptophet (A.6S,2.) ; a 
brown rtcer to 'tJilld pcoplter' (A.6a.7.) ; a white cqw to 'sun mother’ (A.1.3.) ; * '“fbite 
sheep to 'moon mother' (A_1.14.) ; a sheep to "wind nsothcr" (A.l-4,) 1 a mate to god S 
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Wificf' (A.az.5.); , black cow to 'earth motber' (A_L5.) and a white lamb to 
gnun creator* <A.70.1S,). Under each tree wfaete a hoM is sanifleed, * ibeep or coose 
is killed for the‘reporter’ (A .8.). * 

All those who cater the sacred grove must first have bathed and put on dean white 
do^ and new hast shorn. In some pLwes Ihej* bathe in the villietj cfaewhete thev 
bathe outside the gnwe itself, either in a nearhy^ brook or in w«m water which is kept 
m big over a fire at the enttame to the grove. In some places it is also customarv 
for ^flippers to vrash thdt clothes before ecCering the grove. Racks are sometimes 
provided for drying the clothes. Those who are waiting for their clothes to dty the 
bme chatting and ddnkli^g tea, ^ 

Priests go 10 the grove on ,hc morning of die first Jay aW P a.m. and stay tlrere 
f over a week later. In some atm they sleep ovemight in 

j shed whidi luis been hoiit within the grove to protert them against ind^ wmher. 
In such a case a pn^ Jmves the grove only to gp into ihe village to bake the bread for 
die which he .s to perform. In other regions the priests retun, to the villase 

the mghr assbtants to keep the fire burning io the grove. Every mombg 

(he F*B« bathe and wash their dlhes hefore bcgiiwing the ceremonies. Tliere I 
UB^ly a differnit pnest for each ddty to whom sacrifices are made. Hie most important 
priest IS the ooe who sacrifices to jfevgj /mwj 'great god' (A.36.>. 

Outaide the grove a« kepi whaic^^er is to be used during the teremonv and the 

fDTj*whf^^!^'‘ ^ ^r^lreasurer' 

(D.i.) who cottou the omocy eoUeaed during the eertmoDy, 

rk- P*^ ™ cUxhc^ tJiey go imo 

grove taking with them the things needed to per/om, the sacrifice, Fadf ©f the 

|«d« «hiT ,0 b, d„4 a to 

Bnr (k b t,l c«ls wW* h». hio, braushi Iwm Ok .JIUk 1„ . 

^ »1.1 W lb, 6« fi„. O.C li„ i. ™„.d . (,«rXch ‘ iS 

p« of »,»„ p.j.„dgo tci.) b b.«g. w U.I, b „« - rr‘ A ° 

tender the wrifioe ttec vmoits cbjcctj am aftantted which an- j j ■ 

•?cr7-,F m “ “■ v” 1?“" "* “ 

silver stand (F.17,). in a crack in the too is fasteiiMl « t„ l 

holder, s4nJ^ (F.18.), is made of three sticks to which the candle is 
nght of the tree t^re is a stand on which is placed kif k^t resin ^ S 

mead. In «me pLmes a bucket (nlied fF5 • f„n, L 1 

'pancake hddr ) full of hydromd is dso placed under toe trJ A ?!"! 

been uprooted is tied to Ihe saaifice tree by a ^ ^ 

same species «the large one (F.ly.i.). ^ ^ ^ ** 

Under the tree are put fresh linden twigs on too of wi,;.k ■ i 

linen doth fonning tfie iar fvrW 'table' rFlt2Tl T “ ^ 

s «r tvwi tawe i;i-.22.]). In some places a real table is used. 
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On tkc doth ire pul the loaves of unteaveocd ssciifin biead (C2.1 Cr2-5.) * lasujiiljf dght 
inuU loaves add one large loaf to the tight. Son>rtjnM to the let! is pm a loaf of Icftv. 
ened bread broujght by the former owner of the an i nu l to be sanriScedL In ffont of 
the bread are placed nine wooden boi.vl£ whidi latei in the cemnony are filled with 
mead. Usually the bread b placed in one row and the bowb m aitethcf j sofnetimes, 
however, the bread is placed in rwo rows and the bowls m two. A candle, in the candle 
bolder. Is ht from a piece of burning wood or diiectly from tbc fire. Sometimes a second 
candle, given to the priest by the seller of the sacrifice anknal, is also lit. 

The animal h Icd into the grove weaiiog a bast hdter made especially for 

the ceremony. It h tied to a Icwig pole whidi has been driven into the ground about ten 
paces from the fire. 

The priest, standing to the east of the firft* holds an ax blade boriscmtally over a 
bowl of water and prays the dciiy to whom the sacrifice is dedicated to signify its 
acceptance of the animal. His assistant pours melted pewter onto the sx blade from whi^i 
it runs into the bowl. The piieft observes the form the pewter takes as it solidifies in 
the water. If it in any way resembles the animAl to be sacrificed, it is considered lo be 
an indication that the deity is plciised with the animal. If iC does not look like an aniimsl, 
t he pewter is thrown into the fire and more pcwtft; is poured over the as blade. When 
the Itkowss of the animal has finally been achieved, it is pieced on the Urge loaf of 
Sacrifice bread under the tree. 

The priest, holding a finhrand, lafes his poaitfon beftwe the sacrifice tree. Sometimes 
the priest bolds a knife in his right hand and strikes it against an whkb bes in front 
of him on ibe gttnmd; other times the ai and knife are held by his assistant who, sfcmd^ 
ing at the priest's left, strikes them at the Appropriate rimes. The priest prays that the 
deity be present at the sacrifice and that the smimiil be acteptiblc to it. When there is an 
assistant, the priest walks to tlte nght swinging the burning bfand in his hand ami the 
assistant foDows him striking the Imife against the cut three times. SometidM the prryrr 
is repeated twice. 

The priest goes to the ^nTmal jmd touches it on the forehead and neck, o< neck and 
hack, once or three times with the firebrand. In some places a short prayer is said m the 
same time. Elsewbcfe the firebrand is thrown into the fire and a long prayer ii said at 
which time all kneel barehEadcd bcliind the priest who stands in front of the tree. At 
certain times during the prayer the priest takes off his cap and makes i deep bow while 
all the people touch their foreheads to the ground and say amen. In ihr middle of the 
prayer the priest pours a spoonful of hydromd into the fire for the fire mother 
which is adeed to act as intennedUry. 

After tliis^ the priest likes a knife and a grecfi Linden branch, circles the animal 
dodewise and stands to the east of the fife. He cuts t piece from the lower end of the 
branch, goes to the sacrifice tree and prap god to signify his accqitance of the p«»plo 
performing iIkt sAcrifiie* As he piuys, he cub off a piece of the branch about sU or seven 
inches long. Tlie priest looks at the way in which it falls on the ground: If the Ihirker 
end is toward liic tree or the east, it mans that the deity b pleased. If the piece docs 
not fail in the desired way, the prist goes around the fire In a clockwise direction and 
Cuts another piece. When the cuuing is favorable, the piece is placed in Ihr penridge pot 
aejct to the 'stiver spoon' (F.14.>. A second and riikd piece are oat la find out if the 
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objects Used m the sactifkc and tile AUtmA] are acceptabJc, TTiese are aiiso put tn the 
pQCiid^ pot. 

The xssistant pocst takes a bo'ivi of water which sometimes has had the diiJI taketi 
0(ff k by beatiitg it at the fire for a while. He takes liAdcn branches in his other hand. 
Citding the fire clockwise, he goo to the aninul which is held with its head toward the 
tree. As the priest prajrs the dcicy to accept the aiunul and shake from it the totich of 
honun liiuid, the assisunt pmms the water through the linden branches onto the animars 
back from head to tail. All the Others present kneel with heads bared watching the 
animia to scae if it shudders. If, after waiting a few ndnutes, the animaj ifo« not shake 
ibdf, nwie water b poured on and the prayer is lepeotcd. Each tinw the aninvar faijj to 
shake itself, the assistants check to see that nothing has been done wrong. They look to 
see that the fire has been buUt in exactly the same place as the previous (ire, that the 
poles of the stand over the fire am placed so that the thinner ends are up, that the 
hqtiaontal logs have the thicker ends toward the tree; that the things on the altar arc 
placed tsrrectiy, that the halter is plated coirectly on the animal's head, that the candle 
has not out. Different assistants try pouring the water on the aniniaJ. While waiting 
for the animal bo shiver, the worshippers pray quietly. If, after the ninth fin some places, 
seventh) attempt, the animal has not shivered, it is taken away and another anima ] is 
pmeured. When the animal shivers, the people rise to their feet thanking god. Ducks 
and geese are not subjected to this sprinkling. Sometimes the pouting out nf the pewter 
takes place aj diis time rather thin at the beginning of the oiremcKiy. 

The feet of the aniinal are hound wiih a bast tope and the animd is laid on its 
left side with its head toward the tree, A little hole, dug neat to the head of the animal 
IS covered with linden branches so that the blood wiiJ not fiow directly ott the ground. 
If the sacrilioe is dedicated to an caith ddty, the hole is deep and not covered with 
brandies. Sometimrs the horse is dragged to a nearby hole which has been dug with 
an a*. The priest prays ilm the god accept the sacrifice as his helper slits the jaimlaz 
van of the anunal with an old-fashioned knife used only at sactiEces, The blood Hows 
through the linden branches into the hole. The priest catches tlie first few drops on a 
wiuud the fire to the tree, and says a prayer bolding ibe spoon of 
blood_ iU the end of the prayer he throtes the blood up intp the tree or into the filT He 
goes back to the animal a second time and catches another spoonful of Wood He goes 
to the fire and mter aslring the fire spirit to act « intermediary, d.rtm-s the blood into 
^ ^ After this the band which is to be bound to the saoifice tree is drenched in 
by drawing it across the wound on both sides. The halter and rope used to tie 
toe fret of toe anirmi are taken off and hung on toe post to which the aXnd was tied 
^ mumaj with ils head toward the tree is skinned by four men. The candle unde* the 
IS kcp4 bufftuig znd, whcE» it bum$ dawn, it is related. 

is cut off as j special sacrifice and 
parched by r^g m toe fire; similarly the bead without the lower jaw is roosted as 
a sp«Ld »^6ce. The iitot is removed from ttic skeleton without breaking bones. Cej- 
^ piece, erf meat ca^ W (Ct2.2,) are cooked in the cauldron 4ich is near- 
the sacn^ ^ other cauldtOM. The hide 

of dw Minul IS stfciched out on the grmuid next to the akar with the li«d toward the 
sacrifice tree so that il resembles an aninml lying its left side. The inedible parts of the 
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anlnral m put ia tht hol« \mo whicib the b!ood can; [acer they arc bamcd m a built 
over EhcfTL 

DudJig rhe three or four hours which it takes the meat to cook, the people wiit 
outsye the gmc lod newmmers attive frfMn narb]? towns. The priest and lih helpers 
rtmain In the grove tending tlite meat. During this time the blood-sodked band of bast 
is wrapped Ajmind ihc 'little socfihce tree' cnciiding it thre^ five, seven, or 

nine times. Between the tree and the band are placed a buodi of green twigs, a tissd 
of bast and the pewter figure which was cast earher in the ceremony. 

In some plans, the sacrtSce to bitnaz^ (A.S.)—a slreep, goose, or dodc—is made 
this dmc. The ritual is substantially the same as for the first aniinal accept that the 
casting of the pewter, the striking of the knife and sk, and the cutting off of a piece 
of a brantb arc omittftL Tbe saciihce is made under the same ttee and by the sime priest 
BS the Erst. If a sheep is killed, the skin ii spread out neat to the hide of tlje first animal 
with iks head toward the iree. Its back to the cast. The meat is cwked in a fourth »ultl£on, 
tn some places the sacrifice to is not made unlil the last day of the ceremony. 

While the meat is cooking, the priest pours meid or beer info the bowls on the altar 
and cuts out of the bmid iht dcsJgps made oa the loaves when they wcfe baked, leaving 
them, however,, in their places. 

When the meat is cooked, ihe meat is put in a spedaJ Eimgh. From och pan 
a piece is cut off and put in a round w^ooden dish which is then put under the tree. 
This meat is called orohi (C12-30-addition^ little pieces are cut from the meai 
and piii into two bowls, one of which is dcflioited Eo the deity and the other to the fire 
spirit. The loosened pieces of bread aw cither put tntc> the bcPA-ls or placed tn three piles 
nn the clr#h. Sometunes pieces of Encat are put into the liolcs in the bread and in Uie 
piles of bread. A little porridge is also pliiced in ihe bowls. The rest of the mm is put 
in troughs to the right of the tree. 

On a thin pointed linden stick, topijsr (FJ.), act placed pieces of the foibwing ports 
of the animal in this order: the Urge intrstinCj the ri^t and left haundigs^ the kidneys* 
the middle of the chest, the heart, lie aorta, the hack of the uccfc^ the thr^oat, the tongue, 
the lips* and the liver. Aside from the liver, the pieces come lo more or less the same 
order as they were in the animal. This sttek Is put in the band wound oxoimd the little 
sacrifice tree and b. prayer is said. The meat remaining in the LEOugb frnm the first 
cauldron, the left of the big sacrifice !oaf and five lirtle loaves are cut up to be eaten ^ 
the right half of tJw? hag loaf and the remaining three loaves ore put inio the orobk dish, 
Wlicn the meat of the aniiml sacrificed lo the 'reporter' is cooked, it is cut inlo two 
Ju&» bowh; however, no orohk meat or stick is pieparei]. 

The priest, holding a burning brand in his left hand and a knife in his fights 
prays the ddty to bless them in return for the sacrifice. After the prayer, be strikes the 
knife against the ai on the ground before him three times. He throws the firebrand into 
the fire and, taking up the litKlm hnmeh ffom which he earlier cut the pieces^ he goes 
around the lire dodewLsc. He stands before the tree and asks the god to signify its in- 
tenhon to bless the family letting the piece fall in the desired poilticxi. He then cats 
off 1 piece and ommins its position on the giound. A fifth piece ts cut off f&r the 
blessing of cattle* i stJth for the grain, the seveiuh for the bem, the eighth for mewy* 
and the ninffi for all kinds of blessings. These pieces which are cut off are put bark 
upward in the porridge pet with the others. 
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the hmuh. the priest £oa 2 nKittd the Gr clockwise and aaiicb (o the 
east of it. With the knife to his hand, he looks into the fire anJ says a prayer. Then he 
CnlS off the leaves of the hraodi so that they fall into the Ere, He splits txNh cods of the 
forked branch and loseits the cutoff pieces in the order io whidi they were cot. This 
sridt is called ialjii it is sreearcd with pc>rrid|ge and put ncjet to the tneat stick 

on the sacrifice izee« 

At this point the general public is called to from outside the grove whete they hive 
been conversiog and drinking tea. At this time people make dierings of money md 
oodles to have special intercessions said for than in which they are incntioned by name. 
As a person makes his offering, he (ells the priest his luune and his petition. These who 
cannot come tn the ceremony send money with those wlio do to have a prayer said fot 
them. Sometimes the priest hitnsdf collects the money and says the prayers, other time 
his asrisijmts do this. This cDQtributiDii, oita (C,9,l,), is used to cover the ^rp^yi^w 
of the ceremony and sometimes it is given to the priest and his lielpets. A poor man 
gives ouly one candle and one coin. Tlic priest prays for a greater blessing for a person 
depending on the size of his offering. The metney is not touched by the hand of the 
giver Of the receiver because it is behrved that the bare hand defiles the cmo. Sleeves 
are drawn over their hands or the end of thirir sashes cover their hands. Sometimes the 
mnney is let fall onlio the doth u the end of each prayer; other times the priest waits 
until his hand is full, then goes to the tree, mises the offering on high, falls on his knees 
and prays that It he accEptable to god, before putting it oq the cloth. 

After the intcccessions have been mirde. the priest says the long Mrtifjpf prayer 
wbidt lasts shout half an hour, Ehiring this prayer the priest asks for every possible 
blessing. The people kneel in long rows bdsind the priest and, after each peritioo, they 
bow tbcif lieads to the grotiad and say amen. After the prayer the priest lfn**h and, 
saying amen three t i ffwa , touches bis fatebcad to the ground, tn some place the people 
lift tbetf hands up three times. After the priest gets up, he speaks to the people eahorting 
them to live good lives. The people then arise and the older men thank the priest by 
shaking hands with hire, 

Soon after, the people kneel again. At this time sacrifices are thrown into the fire 
for the gods. Sometinies the priest takes the drinking bow] dedicated to the deity to 
whom the sacrifice was made and two assistants the fffAj bowls. They walk to the fire 
one after the other, stand to the cast of it and throw the contcnii of the bowls into the 
fire. The priest pours twice from his bowl. oo« for the gpd and the other for llic fire 
spirit. Immediately afterwards an offering is made to the 'rtportet' in the same way if 
an animal has been killM in its honor. From the large meat trough a helper takes a piece 
of meat to the fire built where the Urge animal was slaughtered and a piece of (he 
sffidJer animalT meal to the pU« where it was slaughtered. He throws the meat into 
the fire and prays that the fire may bum up all the blood. Then the priest gives to eight 
helpers {icfht WafrU bowl bearer' [D.4.}) each a bowl of mead telling him which 
god lo offer the contents as a libation. Each goes around the fire in a clockwise direcrinn 
and to the east of it pours in the mesd. They go hack to the priest who refills »he bowls 
and indicates to which other gods to make an offering. In this way many Ws 

and spirits are honored at the saaifire. After the drink offering? ire made, the bowls 
are tetumsd to their places under the treea. The priest prays with a bowl in his band 
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sprinkling mead dn tree tliree tiress. He dow the same pmirifig meal bnxh ontn the 
tree with & huilc^ The assistant priest sajs the same prayer and sprinkle on mead and 
btodx also. 

In some pJaoes the priest begins to make the offerings right after the long ptayet, 
He takes a spoonfui of bydewnd from jolman (F.3Fy and poui^ it onto the tree. 

His assistant takes a little broth in a ladle und puts in a little meat (Cl2.2,>, Then 
the priest and the assistant go to the fire and pouf in hydromd, broths and mejii; both 
saying the same pmyei at the same tinwv askit^ that the offering be accqited. Hils is 
done three times, the third time the fire is asked to act as IntecmedLuy. The ftarni* is 
repeated at the snaaller fire. The priest lays a short payer asking the deity to bless them 
and arrept their gifts. He icpcsts it and his aidstant also says it It \$ repealed twice 
more by the priest sind once by the isAistant as they raise on high the bowl filled with 
iSk? meal. The priest tnudies it to the tree and then the assistant holds out to him the 
bowl of hydromeZ. He sprinkles On the tree two spoonfiiJs of hydromd and the a^istant 
one. Eadj time a prayer is said. Emolty the priest fails on his knees and prays that the 
prayer may be aoreptabk. After the assritant has poured a little from each of the bowls 
and troughs before the tree, the offering corns to an cci SoiDctimes the priest gives a 
short setmoa at this time. 

When all these offerings Iiavc been made^ the people sit on the ground and the 
helping priests drde the fire tfiree times dodtwbe and shake dl the objects used m 
the sacrifices the troughs, the bovrls, the dishes, the clotbSp the little ssoifiot tfce^ the 
skin, ctc.^ ^ying to the deity, "This i$ yours/' 

By the time the sacdiice meal begiiis, it is late aftemoon. First everyone tastes the 
ponidge and the meail and ail with each other happiness and prosperity. After this the 

meat and the bread in the fMh bowl (F.10.5.) are distributed. The remaining Is 
distributed among the people. All the bones and leftovers arc thrown into the fire, unless 
the ceremony is dedicated to an earth deity» in which case they are buried in the hole 
into which the blood niii_ When the meat from the head has been eaten, the priest puts 
the bones bade together and throws them into the fire. The little sacrifice tree Is untUHl 
from the big tree and is burned in the fire tegerhei' with all the object^ tied to iL Hie 
hide of a horse 1$ usually burned, held over the fire by four assistants by meins rtf long 
poles fostoied to head, tail, and feet. The priest citcles the boxnlng hide, a fire brand 
in his left hand and the 'resin bcFwr (F.10.1.) in his right. He stands to the left of the 
fire and pours m the contents of the bowl. On the burning hide h put the halter of bast. 
The stand for the *iesjn bowF is also burned. Somecifnes horse and cow hides ore hung 
on a tree or on a stick. In some places the head, tail, and hoofs are rernoved from a hide 
before hanging it up. Sometimes a hide may be given to the priest, who ioccim no 
other remnnerahOQ for Ms services. A sheep skin is oftco returned to the one who sold 
the anJjnal. 

The meij; tj,e candlesticks, the other half of tlic Largje loaf, and the three 

small loaves are left under the tree overnight. The fire is kept burning alt At 

ainrise the nmtl morning, the cr^JjJk offeriag is made. From each piece of meat a bit h 
cut into two bowls; the rest is cijt up in a luge bowl. A bowl of mead is placed on the 
cloth under tlie tro together with the three udaU loaves and the coins which woe dug 
up on the day before, A candle is tit. The prist takes ft boroing stick la hts left hand 
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md a knife Jfi hk ile strikes the a* three times and reminds tiae god of the 
sacriGce performed on the previous daj. He dirics die fire and dntm^s in the burning 
stick anti then sdys a long praftr. After the pnyer everyone thanks the priest by shying 
his hiind. The priest nuJw a drink n^ering and his assistants throw the contents of the 
two bowk into the fire as m the previous day. The saoed ob|ens are shaken as On the 
previous day and the meii is eaten while all wish eadi other well. All the left¬ 
overs indiiding the taodlestidcs are thrown into the fire. The coirks, cna pv <^ksa * 

dug up, plus some othetSr are borjed again tn the same piste under the tree. In some 
places the uneatm is taken home. Sometimn the ^rohk satrifice itself is made 
in the hom£^p 

This ritoit is foUerwed for each animat saoiiice but it b pcrfoimed by a di^Perait 
priest under a different tree. The fire of a gi:Ni previously worshipped b kept burning untd 
the end of the ifii? and a prayer b said there each monujig by the priest. 

Surnefimes there b a sacrifice to (A.8.) the last day of dtc ceremony. U 

may he for thb reason that the last day of Ausr is called bifnma. On the Last day ail the 
priests say a final prayer eithef all eogeihef or one after another. 

When the fires are allowed to go out at the end of the priest stirs up the ashes 
and estpresses the wbh that ’whoever comes upon the ashes may be blessed. 

Those who $o desire may go to a special house in the village where poocikes^ mead, 
and beer at? served and the deities to whom samfioes have been made arc remembered. 

For the dtuatiw of people do not work. Those who wUh to pray gp to the 
grove, Sotnetimr^ they go to different trees, ask the distant to which ddty the tree b 
dedicated^ make an offering of moot^ and pray to the deity by name. People often stay 
At the ^ove for only a few days. Tliose who bring ingredients for the bread do oot 
leave but stay for the whole ceremony. Worshippers usually sleep outride the fence of 
the grovei somcttines there Is a building in which they can sleep in the grove, 

(B. 2y-30- Be, 705-37; 1-17; H[i926}, 7, 106. lU-13, 113-45, 

150, U4r-%^i H[1&27}* 265-80; J; MuUtf, 555^361; P, lS5-201j S, 05-96, 125^^, 
175-76.) 

Ba2. 

Many Qieremb villages have a grove in which there are a number of trees dediciited 
to the nature deities; here the ceremony b held. Priests and the town elders dedde 
on the date of the ceremony, the ajilmds to be sacrificed, and the dddes to whom the 
sacfi&cts will be mad^ Tlie fact that all expenses must be paid by the inhabitants of the 
village limits Uic number of saccifides, Whm a desired sacrifice cannot be made, a row b 
nude to sacrifice latef; sometiro^ a presmre b made lo sacrifice to that deity first the 
fnllowiog year. 

(H[1926]. II5-) 

B,93. kumjim^ "world’Wide ’worships 

A ceremony in which people Irom many sacrifice regions take part b ailed iMia 
knffiidmj. One such ceremciiiy was attended by approximately five thousand wof- 
shippers and about three hundred anixnab were sucnfic^ There trer-ntiDolcs are only 
bdd ai the order of a scer m the fare of a great caUmity such as a very bad harvest or a 
war. The ritual b similar to that of mir i£§^ (B.9.1.2,) , 
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Yot i&rem kSja, kc nulsa tukmt, B.17.4.; mtr kSis, B.9T, 

B.10, m^idf jfr 'earth offirting' 

At this ceremony the following aninwls are sacrificed to the earth spirits; a sheep to 
iBslaadf bodti 'earth spidt' (Ai>-loO, a sheep to rnstimdf ‘earth mother' (A.L^O* 
a ram to mi>l 4 ndf fuambiir ‘earth prophet' (A,6flA), and a dudt to maianJ* Juit» 
'earth aegd* (Aj84.t40- 

A ceiernwiy* not named in the source, is held in October or Noveihber in hMor 
of the earth spirit. At this time a block bidj ts stain, so that the oops will grow well 
the Idllowini year. 

(P, i07i S. tfl6.) 

For rnir iSsi, see tt mS pajram, B.25< 

B.IL mSki fit ‘bee nfferiog' 

MSki fir stands for mSki fitgif ^uena 'we give coocemtog the bees.* the 

end of Jone. when die young swarms of bees Appear, there is a special sacrifice dedicated 
to the bee deiti«. The prieas who offidate are beekeepers thcmsclv'CSj to some places 
only bcdtccpcis paitidprte in the ceiHnony. The sacrifices take pkce in a part of the 
sacred grove (B.?,) where trees arc dedicated to the bee spirits, or in 0 special gnwc, 
mSki fltfl ■bee grove ' As at other sacrifices, the meat of the anunab is cooked and Mien in 
the grove. Dining a rndki fit these sacrifices miy be made: a sheep to mwil iofm 'bee 
fmetifier' (A.82.R.), a she^ or ram to muki pujirli 'bee cseatot' (A.76.13.>, a dock 
to pajirUn bhrtio 'creator's reporter' (A.8.), > tam to mkkS (fiambdr "bee prophet* 
(A.dS.P.), a rani, sheep, or duck to mvtf prrit 'bee blessing* (A.67.13.)i a sheep to 
mSil ieita aba "bee frociifier mother' (A.I.lO.d.), a dude to mSkt ioft/t ab^ biiatza 
“bee ft ixftifier mother's reporter' (A.8.)t a dude to mJAf !ukf$ 'bee angel (A.fl4.i5-), 
a duck to mitt foni 'bee ovetsecr’ (A.76.7.), a goose to fitBki kasnati "bee treasurer 
(A-2?.5.)* * to mkki larabfiUi 'bee key' (A,75.l-2.), a goose to iiii» korm 
palatUirii *was toad eapert' i[A.60.), a tam to triffiJ idta 'bee fate (A*27.1,), a duck to 
ioska pujarU blossom creator’ (A.?0.l6.^, * duct to pH Sri tree soul' (A.38,«.), a 
duck to rnkbi pertJta 'bee angel' (A.6$.$,), and a duck to fitSil ow bee lord (A.32.1 L). 
Not all these sacrifices are made at any one ceremony, 

<H{1926], 186; HaontlSKW], 5; P, 206-7.) 

For H»lh poftam, see B,23.3.: ksHtn nalUht B.25.J.T orWji, B.54,: 

B.2.; H kindf paftam, B.24.; buj fudmi pajrim, B.2.; keltt pajtattt, B.8.>>4.; Amhui 
pafram, fi.23.|.; teita mati pajram, B.2,3.5.: w md paftatn, B.23.; ttaih pajtim, B.23.3.; 
w p/ttamil pafTom, B.24.; lerta pafram, B.23.5.: tfsiH pajram, B.25.2.; ioiam pajraiti, 
B.21.; tSttiB ptuifottHd^, B.IB.; pet iort keia, puktat pnai, B.17.2.; Hthk piiffmai 

ieta, B-lJ,; h pHftmrtil pajpom, B.24.; fSr pKtemaUtftie iHmalmai, Atrfd pnAlat, 

B. 13,; tar abalm pumat, B.6.; Mifftaltm puma}, B.23.7.; pJtkfal pteai, 8,17.2. 
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B.12. fWM/d 

On tbc Tucisday Altcf Eustcr a. ftast i& bdd fci: the dezd. The cveniDg before^ the 
b^ihou^e h heated and, the bcftdi is bcatea the dead are invited ta tome and 
bathe. Paiical^es, colored red^ cock or fish soup^ p[c« cheese cake, bdled inilk, becr^ 
(Bead and vodka ate set out on the table in the (nomiD^ and the dead are invited to 
pajtake of the food. The head of the home prays the dead to make the family pmspetmis. 
The family eats some of the food. After this* at nooDk the people go to the cemetery 
and there poiit vodka and beer and throw a little food onto the grave. The people eat 
and drink. As they begin to get drunk, they play the bagpipes^ sing and dance. People 
also cry for tlidr departed Loved oties^ After a few hoiiES they go home. Sometimes the 
cetebraden. Usts for three days daring which tfnve the people visit each other and the 
feasdng roatiiiujes. 

For other memonaj fetasts for the dead, see B.a.3., B.O^ and B.23. 

(Wa,^6-5fl;S, l46tUj, 65.) 


B.13. 

The days preceding Pcntecosl are a lime for remecnbedcig tJie dead. The holidays 
lut from Tuesday or Wednesday until Friday. During this time the Chcrenus often 
visit the ewhetery. 

Tuesday is called »r^pk kef? 'seed porridge day/ The oext day is sor^ 

birgttf 'candle Wednesday/ On this day or on Thursday thM is osoaily a znemorkf 
feast for the dead. According to one accoEint a boy goes about inviting friends and rela¬ 
tives to the fe^t. When the guests arrive, the head of the house brings into the house a 
piece of turf or snow on a spde- This is put on a benrix and before tt U spr^ out a 
piece of fdt or a tablodpth on which ore placed beer, honey, md food. On the doth ts 
abo placed a thin ^rch stidc to the end of which is fiLsteoed a ondle. The 'candle 
dbtribciter' {DS.) puts two candles in the siow or sod and prays to (A,90.) 

and Aiamdi j*afr (A.76,S*>* the rulers of the underworld. The head of the house ap 
pioarchcs and whispers to him the names of the dead to whom candle are to be lit; for 
each one the "candle dmributcr’ places a candle and says a prayer. In other rt^ions the 
number of randies lit is iwenty oae. Sometimes the clothes of the dead are bumed on 
this day* 

Sometimes there is a {^btic ccreniony on Thursday in the sactiSce grove. The priest 
redtes prayers, makes offerings of pancakes and beer to the dead into the ire 

(HijiL[l93^-37]. 46. 49j H[ WZ6], 39; P. 209; S, 146; Si; 197; V. 230; Wo, >5.) 

xofiidm* "praying for mercy' 

An indiffidual who pray< to » god for help makes a vow to sacrifice. He and his 
tainily hilhr in the bathhouse eaily^ in the morning and put on clean dotbes. Pancakes 
and JwdVi* 'cheese cake* ate prtpated. They go to the giove (sometuncs the wife accom¬ 
panies her husband). Each fwnjly has its own ptaper tree in the sacred grove. The man 
takes 00 his hat jmd« the tree. He fastens a candle to the bowl of p u fKa W he has 
brought and lights it He puts the bowl under the tree and, kneeling, prays. 

In sofloe plt ffs, when such a vow is made, an article sudi as an az, a pot, a towel, 
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or A Jog, fut ID the kttda (E-l,) Of storehouse and niay not be used again until the 
sacri&te is diditle. Such a vow U often f ulfil led during the sunc jfear, osiialJy In the fall. 
In some' [daces pom'iJge is offered first and Jeter, at iDOthef time, the vow is renewed by 
the sacrifior of a small aniiml such as a ferwj so that the god will wait for the larger 
animal. Sometimes when the family returns frtini maJeing tlw vow m the grove, a candle 
is lit io die lioJy comet (E.7.) of the bouse and a prayer is said there. 

When this vow is made to a iefflWf/ (A.31.> the person does not need to i«the or 
put on dean dothes. 

(Ham.[ 15 >oaa}. 4-6; H[l92e], 157^18.) 

B-15. 'sickle feeding’ 

When the Cheremis harvest the grain, tliey leave a few stalks standlr^ in the field. 
These are called tsrla niaf ‘sickle share.' A day or two after harvesting, the family, 
dressed in hoiinJay clothes, goes out 10 the field carrying sickles and food. Tlie family 
kneels nar the uncut stalks while the head of the bouse prays to the gods asking for a 
good h 3 .rvest of gram, ’They oil the food wbicb they have brought. They all kDcel again, 
the head of the house takes all the sickles used in the harvest and wraps the blades io 
the stalks. When he picb up the sickles, the stalks are opmoted. In this way the sickla 
are believed to be fed and given strength to harvest the next year. The sttilcs. ^ 
wrapped in the stalks, are taken to the place where they are stmed until the following 
summer, 

e4-S5; H[19273, 249; J.) 

For toria hSt^tfa, B.15.; ioft 4 fiiwf, B.S.3.2.; rww aarAa, B,8,3,3.‘ sorta keti. 
B.23.5^.; soTta B,23p5v 

B.16. *vow' 

A perwcL may make i pmmjie to orifice hfy putting honcy^ barley, and mcmey m 
4 bag in the stomhoose or he may m^e d«r vow in the saaifice giove. If he piombes to 
sacrihec a liofse, he * bridle a little smaiJer than the artual siie and goes to the 
grove hte in the evening; he may also iiike a small bag with bread. He may tumg the 
bridle up high oa the tm by means of a stick nr he may tie Ihe stick with the bridle on 
the upper eod to the tree Imnk. He may also tie three legs logethef to make a little stand 
which is joined to the tree by anotlier log eifccnding from the top of the stand to the 
tree. On top of the stand be puis a coin and sometimes a candle* 

Before a special orifice is made to a by an mdivldnaJf a vow is usually 

nude. This is d<Hie late at night without anyone knowing about iti anyone whn meets a 
peesoo Oil bis way to make a vow will beoome sick. UsuaJJy a hitle money, meal and 
honey, or a little loaf of bread baked for ibis purpose imd^j C.2.2.) ane wrapped 

m a piece of dndi. A prayer is said to the to aLleviate the suEering it is causing 

and, ai the same time, i vow is made to sacrihee an acunaaL This bundle of thin^ 
symbotiaing the future sacrifice b hung on tlie wall of the (£4,) or gcanary dr on 
a kmmH tree (F.15-) . Whm the vow a fulfilled, the bundle is burned. Sooulimes 
an oEering b thrown into the fire during a vow and the fire u requested to act as inter- 
ojediary^ Sometuncs, during the vow an actide of clothing w an iron tod is hung m 
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die wall of the hiJr, whert it h left uisdi after the protnbed sacrifirc. Sometimes^ when 
a sheep or ox b pitmisedf woo! or hair of the ajiiiml b taken to the kmmrt giove 
(E.2.2.>. If a is promised, a bddle of Jinden b hung in the gto^T. At the saiDC 
tune hrrwood Is stacked under the sacrifice tree. 

(Haro.[lW8ft3p 7; H[1926], 162-65; V. 194.) 

B.17,. jjEafl 'wedding' 

A Chctcmls wedding b largely a social a^jair^ the religious aspects play p minni: 
role. Usually there arc prayers asking that the couple be blessed; a few accounts nuntioeL 
on offering bdiOg mode. By and Large, however, a wedding b a seculaf cieremony. Even 
in nominally Qiristiaa communitiesi^ the church cetemofiy was not always considered to 
be the real wedding. It sometioies happeoed that a ooiiple would have a church wedding 
and then retain to thdr rcspoctiw horncs until the Cheremis wedding took place. In 
other pJsces the Oiristian winding was incorporated into the tradicinnal Cbcrernis wed¬ 
ding so that the couple, on the way to the grooin's hotne, stopped at a churdi along the 
way to have the ceremony perfonncdi 

Cberemis betrothal and wedding ceremonies vary greatly from region to region; 
the basic structure usually nemaips constantp however. The betfotliaj eexemony is quite 
simple. The suitor, his father, and a thiid roan go to the house of a girl to ask fonruiUy 
pcrmbsiofi for the couple to marry. Negotiatiom axe carried on by the father, the friend 
of the suitor, and the parents of tJK girl; the young man and the guJ usually pby m 
almr^ passive rden The agreement b sealed by drinking vodka. At this time or sometLine 
before the wedding, arrangements about the bride price and wedding gifts are made. 
On this underlying structure a great many elaborations may be worked. 

Early summer b the most popular time for weddings. When the wedding day ar¬ 
rives, the gn^om's friends and relatives gatlwr at his house where they eat, drink* sing 
and dance. They accompany the groom to the bride's home and crmrinuc their mctiy- 
nmking and revelry there. The bride and groom take pwt in a ritual eating and drinking 
after wfaidi they are blessed by tfic bride's parenta. Tltc groom takes the bride bock to 
hb own bocMi tlJ the wedding guests follow. At the grooms home there b Miother 
ceternony of eating and drinking followed by a blessing fmm the groom's parents. The 
bride serves food and drink to her newly-aopircd relarives; she also gives each a gift 
of a shirt, a towd^ or a headscarf. Thejv in turn, give her money or pmndse to give an 
onimaJ. The headdress of a married woman b put On her by one of the married women 
attendants. The celebration may coutiiiue for two or three ckys. 

To this frainework rraiy be added an almost infinite number of local customs and 
the fiamework itself k occasionally modified. Many of the wedding aistotus have tbdi 
origin in the two older fonns of marriage of which earlier writccs liave given us accounts. 
TTie moit approved marriage was one in which the groom paid a bride pike to a girl's 
parents. If, however* the young man was unable or unwilling to do this he might take 
a bride without her parents’ formal coosem. If the ^rl was willing, it was a simple 
cose of elDpefnent. Ifp however^ a young man wished to take a girl against her will, lie 
orgoniaed a raiding party of his mole friends and rdarives and took her by force Such 
mojiiagcs mighi or rtot be made official later by the pyment of a bride price and 
a ccIrfiTation. In some areas the bride price was so higb: that it was impossible for most 
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to secuie wives except elopement or dicJt. One source descrflies i tcgloo in whidi, 
during i pcfiod of seventy years^ only two brides were secured by the payinenf of llic 
bdde price. 

(B, 55'-52; Bk* 56-®5l t0{>^l40; 65-105; J p Miiller, 

367-^75; S, 119-25, U][Tl- 3(M7.) 

ST7J, 'gifl ddnking'; iTJiw iSr^af "girl choosing* 

When a young rrao wishes to get oouiied, it is the custom m some regions for 
him to ask his parents^ pennission before making fonnal overtures. Before the betrothali 
he and the girl^ however,, have often reichcd an agreement privsudj. Sooietinjcs he 
enlists the aid of a pdghboE wocrun who goes to the girl's parents and asks petmission 
for the young man to marry their daughter. Then the yonng man and the woman go to 
the girl's ho^. If the young man Jikcs the giilp he sets a date to 'drink' the betrothoL 

On the day appointed for the bctrotlid oercmOny, the young man, accompanied by 
his father ind the mi 4 r Wrff4 an old« nurried man, goes to the gill's home. If the 
young man has no father, hb dder brother goes with him. They tisuilJy take aJong 
with them tt leather sadt in which tJiere is vodkas buked g:oodiT chtese, and other food; 
this h called tinj^ ‘groom breads 

Wiieo they arrive at the girl's house, the gifJ and the young nun usually say Uttle. 
The girl's parents invite them sometimes serving tea and eogaging in small uUl 
T he suitOf's father and the tut^r m^sn begin to call the gifts parents Wjt and 
of address tired for affinal relatives. 

The fomiflJ procedure for obtaining the permiiston of the patents and the consent 
of the young woman varies fnam region to region. According to qoe lODOimt Ihc suitor 
indicates his intentions by giving vodka first to the girl's parents and then to die girl 
hendf. a the girl accepts it, they oU drink signifying their consent to the proposed rmtek 

Another account stales that the tular fnaW puts the kirni^ out on the table. The 
father of thr auitor puts the money he intends to give as a bride price On the (oo(L Tlic 
falar mari praises the suilw and asks foe the girl. The parenb never ghre their coorent 
at once. If the money is suffidenip the girl s father refers him to his wife and daughter. 
When asked, the m^er replies that the gifl connoC ETuny becture her dowry is not 
ready. After nnidi persuasion the rifijr nsari finally wins the parents' ennseni. He then 
addresses himself for the fust lime to the girlp asking her if she likes her suitor. ^Ticn 
she answers affirmatively^ the young mao goes over ip her. The giri's father brings out 
the dowry and vodka teliing them to drink If it is satisfactory and, if not^ to gp JwMe. 
If they me satisfied, they decide to drink. Before they do so, however, the girl goes, to 
the ^orelioure and puts oo Iwr white holiday clothes. A nd^bor wtimati acts as bet 
attendant bringing to her in the storehouse a loaf of bread Id a tabledoth. Then the girl 
and the wom.m return to the house bringing the bread. The woman takes the bread from 
the girl and puts it on the table. The young couple ^bmd next to each other in the 
middle qf the room. The gUrs father lights a candle^ a relathre of his says a prayer and 
makes on olfeiing^ In the prayer be rec^uests that the fothecs of the two be bleued and 
then he prays for the young couple themselves. He then icLh the ccniple to Love each 
other all ihcir lives. He tastes the kai^ iiisdp. After ihiSp each persoD taites the food and 
calls on god to grant good fortune. 


1)8 
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The parents of the bride wr then seated at the tabie. The young man puts two or 
three lublea in the bosom of his fiancAt s inathcr; this tnoney b oiled aim The 

tutor mari gives the gitl's parents and the young couple a cup of vodka each. As the 
young mao and die girl driuk, they touch their cups three times. After that, otI«/s also 
drink. Then the young mao, his father, and the mltir mart are seated at the Cable. The 
young girl and her attendant serve them vodka. TIic yoiu^ girl giscs each a towel or 
doth; the moo^ which they give in return is called ftraa korka okta 'fsssa cup money’ 
aj^ her attendant few korko ’faw cop bearer,’ Noodle soup is served to the 

suitor, his father, and tuUa mmi. After this, they prepare to depart. They are actorepuiod 
out to the yard where the girl gives them a final drink of vodka and they give her money 

In inodicr vcgion die $iiiCor, his fafber^ and the tutor a leither bag 

of food, go to the prospective bridr’j village early tn the morning before sunup Fitst 
they go to the house of an ac^iainiance, who is caUed ioffo the one who goes 

before.’ If the jwmg nun do» not know the girl, he tries to have a look at her without 
her knowledge: this is often done as she goes out to milk the cow, )f the young man is 
pleased with her. the icjlt goes to her parents and declares the yonng man’s 

iolentioas. Although the parents dg not give a definite answer, the cAfsf ioff? reports 
to the young nun liow they rereived the proposal. ^ 

Then the suitor, his father, the tutor mori, and the onlaf i&if» go to the Etrl’s 
home and place a luoto ’tlrtcsecakt’ in the holy comer. As soon as the gtrl Jeants thev 
have come, she hides herself to a neighbor’s house or in another viUagt, The godjetweens 
arrange for the wedding with her parents and then set out to find the girl ’The ottlaf 
koito enlists the rid of the vUlagcis to look for her. If she dots not wish to be married 
she miy hide herself so wdl that she cannot be found. Usually, however, she is fouiul 
and brooghi bade to the house. Her parents ask her whether she wants to tnarrv tire 
siutor. If she doesn’t, she frankly says so and the oegotiarioas are brokeo off If she 
cOBsents. however, she merely says that the dedsioti rests with her prents. 

TTw tutor jwrfri offers the bride’* parents vodka which be has bfouejit The oothik 
^ ine tolling him to offer some to the girl. The girl takes a drink «d th« her pallets 
dnnk. Pi«« of Je bread and cheeseoke brought by the suitor are served to oU 

eating, they say that they have become relatives and pray to god to bless them 

The girl givtt the^tor and hi* father each an embroidered cloth. As rhe'amtor pro- 
pares * farniiy puls a loaf of bread »d a drecsecake into the I«r^ 

^wtoch he brought. 1/ there is „o bread or cheesecake, the sack is kept end retting 
£llcd tbe nett bme the conues^ ^ 

In another region only one gohetwem is used; he is called tutor mori or 

Cerea^JiyI“tCX»^^d bilS T 

I -O. u«, «.«. .h, 

•n» uto b.»d b,g j„. j, ^ 
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they have cmie arni asks for their ornsent. The girl's parents do not give % definite 
ansA^er^ The suitor's father puts i som of riKmey f fttHn ten to fifty rubles) on the bir^d 
as part of the bride price. The taljr iri^i presses the suit i^n. The giiJ^s father answers 
that he cannot speak foi hii daughter. The ijitijr mjtrt searches for her am! hriogs her back. 
After this the matter of the bride price is discused. The falhea argue back and forth 
and the rular mm tries to bring about a compromise. The amount of the bride price 
depends on the sm of the gtil's dowry. At this time they also discuss the presents which 
the bride must make to the groom's f^Jy. 

When cveiytbing has been settled, the luiar mart pours out vodki and scitts the 
parents of the girl at the table. The girl and her suitor stand beside the table. The father 
asks his daughter if she wants to omry the young man and then asks ihe young man if 
he loves her. After answering affirmatively^ the two young people drink the vodka, ex¬ 
change glasses and drink again. Then both fathers drink and finally the atnouM of the 
bride price and dow'iy are mentioned. 

Tlie relatives of the bride are invited to edebrate the betrothal. At the end of the 
celebration the bride cooks noodle soup and serves it to the guests. Three loaves of bread 
axe put into the leather sack brought t3y the suitor so that there h one more than he 
brought with himn The girl gives her Suitor and his father each an embroidered doth. 

In znother region the suitor and his fatlier go on a Friday to the home of an 
acfjuatntaiice called J^ckid or ruiar mofL Both the man and his wife act 

as go-betweens. The man goes to the parents’ house to disenss the rnatter with riiwii. His 
wife follows the giri^ who goes to a neighbor's house, and tries to win lier consenL The 
betrothal itself is similar to the Geremouics described above. 

Many odier variations of the betrothal ceremony also exist. In some places an offer¬ 
ing i$ made by throwing bits of food into the fire^ Sometimes the suitor takes ihe iniliative 
in asking for the girl and in settling the amount of the bride price and dowry. Sometimes 
the girl's consmt is a^ked three rimes. Sometimes the girl's father tastes food first, then 
gives it to the suitor’s parents After which it is served to the betrothed couple. 

There are also variations to the way the pledge is drunk. Sometimes the young man 
and die girl take cups, exchange them, drink half* exchange again, and drink the rest. 
Another way in which the drinking may take place is for the suitor and his friend to 
olfer the girl vodka. If she is wUling to marry the young nmii, she takes the bottle of 
vodka and poors a gksA for him. He drinks the vodka and refills the glass for her. 
After she has drunks she pours out vodka for the ttdar mart and lier patents. Purther 
drinking occurs after the negotiations for the bride price axe completed. 

In some placH, if the girl's parents refuse permisrion, the girl may step forward 
and take the glass of vodka offered to bet faiher, mdicating tbar she wants to nrnrry the 
young nun and that her parents are doc responsible for her dmice. 

■In some places^ after the fii^ formal drinking, friends and relarives are invited in 
10 celebrate the betrothal. The relative bring gifts and vcxJka. Sometimes the girl rooks 
porridge or noodle soup to serve to them. She also may choose ai this rime the girl who 
is to be her wedding attendant, odfa/ea lagtffj (B,17A), 

When the suitor leaves, fus fianofe accompanies him iruUi the yard. The usual custom 
is foe the girl to servn him a drink and for him to give her a com in return. There tb^ 
may also eccbaogt rings. 
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Samcdmes the cdebmting contiaucs nt Ihe foung oun'^ home whcic they light 



(B, 5J-37: DL, StMSOj H2m.{1915], 109-19; H5nL[1930]. S2-S5, 95-96; 

S* 124-25; J- Widimano. 33, -Id, 72; Wu, 30-3d,) 


B.17,2, 


Ooe to four weeks usually dapse between a betrothal and a wcddii^. Outuig this 
time piuparatioos are made, the date for the weddbg is set, and the bride price paid. 
If the bride price is very high, the grcwn may take si* or seven months to pay it. In 
such 3 case there is a celebration when the last of it is paid. 

ShoftJjf after the betrothal, the groom's father usuaily calls on the bride's paieots 
to malce delinilc arrangements for the wedding; this is cidJcd puMat pu^ "to sa the 
^te.' StBKtimcs before this the groom goes to sec how the bride’s family is ptpgcessing 
in the wedding prcpamlioos. Often the go-between goes with tJie gtwm's fatb« to 
'set the date-* If there is a go-between in the bride's village, the gtoom's father goes to 
his house first and ^cs him malt to be made into beet for the wedding. They go to 
the bride's home and discuss with her father not only the date of the wedding; but also 
the araotint of the bride price, the dowry and niuribct of gifts to be given to the groom’s 
relatives if this has not already been settled at the betrothal. Often a parr or alt of the 
bride price is paid at this time. The gmom's father puts this stun on top of a loaf of 
bread which he has hroughr. The bride-to-be somerimes gives the groom's father a 
present of linen and Wis to receive his blessing; in some pbces, as he is departing, 
she givH bifn a drink of vodka which he repays with money. 

The wedding is held about two weeks from this time. In the meaiUime preparation* 
for the wedding coorinue. Somerimes the bride's prents go to see where iheir daughter 
wiU live after her marriage. Sometimes the groom goes to the bride’s home to be meas- 
ured for a suit of clothes which will be his wedding present from the bride's parents 
The bride and her family are kept busy sewing and onfaroidcring gifts to be riven to 
the groom’s parents, his brethea and their wives, hu sisters and their husbands and 
his godparents. Neighbors and relatives often help with tWs work. Sometimes a couple 
of young gtd* related to the bride come to live at her house and help with (be prep^ 
tions. About a week before the wedding the groom takes the bride malt to mike^ 
for the wedding. As he leaves, the bride gives him a drink of vodka .nd he rives her 
tooncy. At both the groom's home and the bride's home food and beer are preparHi 
and vodka is bought in antidparion of the wedding celcbratioa ^ ^ 



35-36.) 

B.17.3. 


People living at a distance are invited to a wedding two or three _ 
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role Bt X redding varies from tegion to regtoa. The cfiief person is called 
'wedding head,’ jtdrf *W'tvlding priest* Or htrt 'chief priest*; he is cither the t^Iar 
older male relativci or godfather of the groom. The fuiHliOQ of j*#gsr, 

Of ^ru^tis ri performed by a young mao of the same age as the groom; he carries a whip 
as symbol of his authority and it is his duty to see to it that the wedding proceeds as it 
ihoiild- These two alw^ays form part pf the ofitrial wedding patty. In addition there may 
be a few other men who have spetiai designations; tlicse arc not the same in all places. 
ScHnctimcs wditas the head of the wcddrng is called htri, he has in assistant, pel 
half priest.^ Theic imy also be iri ir/iikj little truUa: i boy who helps serve the food. 
The ttno ktfge ‘big son-iDdiw** may be given to the grootn's older brothcr-indaw 
or to the go-between, tatsr mari. Sometimes the groom's older brother or bis fathers 
younger brother is called i jI/jt mini. There niay be one or two young rrteii, brothecs or 
relatives of the groonip who are called izi or nr bhe. 

There is sometimes a person called pMni} who is in charge of bfinging the food; he 
is a fdative; often the grooen's sister’s husband. In some regions the groom’s older 
hrotlHT his wife^ tus sister and licf husband, or a ridi man and his wife who give 
the groom money are designated ptfrdl and They precede the wedding party 
smdng vodka. The woman attends the bride, helping her load clothes on the sleigh 
or cart, riding with her on the way to the groom's house, and adiog as a wnne&s at the 
church ceremony along the way, !n the groom’s house site puts the headdress of a mamed 
woman on the bride. Another of the duties of this couple is to open a barrel of beer 
W'hich has been brewed ar the bride's house from malt supplied by the groouL 

Buf pukeSe is not a relative but a friend who helps the gcwuiH sometimes even 
beiping to pay the bride price. Bttrg^m lubuf is the nun who brings the bride's 

possessions to the gruom's house. There may dso be a bn} ’head of playing.' 

Women are also cbosen to take an active role fci the wedding. The most impoitanl 
woiruiit xs the one who puts the headdress of a married wotnin on the bride. She is ofteo 
the wife of one of the men mentioned above^ cwr a married rister or Other fclative of the 
gfCicn\ osualiy colled buj pMfprff or iPdgd FnrdS^ baix may be a married sister of 
the groom or another lelative; she and the bat^ initiate the dancing. The wives of 
the Ju^n ffljdjrr art also considered to be slfm b^j- In addition, rmisiriajis arc also choicn+ 
osually a diumnier and a bagpiper, although sometimes the music is supplied by an 
aoiordloo player. 

That same evening the muricians come to the groom’s boose and begin to play^ thus 
rigitalUng that the wedding has begun. Sometimes tiie young people and the muridans 
drive through town inviting everyone to the wedding. The houses and their bamesses 
are decorat^ with btib and ril^ims. 

'The guests assemble at the home of the groom where there Is much eating, drinking, 
singing, and dancing. The dancing h sometimes begun by ^Pdg 1 l bdt* and pHtdS bdie 
after which others join. Jn the pid there is a hUlt (E.4.) with two tables in tt- A 
ceremony of Cdia Jiaitii 'cup bearing' may take pUce at this time. The iag? irif^i>i serves 
vodka and the jvagj bdiit beer; the groom carries a wooden bowl in whidi there is bread. 
First tile groom’s father Is sensed and he puts a coin on tbe broad. The groom’s mother 
is served and then the other rdatives and guests; dch puts a coin m the bowL 

After this, food is eaten by the men at one table and the women rt the other. 
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Noodtc soap U At» served. Alter eating, the watnen ifanre again led ivsga h 4 t> aod 
pinii hjBt, The ^onog tnoi jump, clap and sipg. to other legidos the oieo fatfe put in 
the dikneing, io vhidi mse the djincing is begun by tlte bead of the weddjag with the 
bu] pittfU half and the ij(gj with another woman. 

When it is time to fetch the bride, the father blesses the groom; BnTTwtf n v*! a girl 
takes the place of the bride and also receives the Nessing. In some place the fa^e 
holds a saint's picture while giving the blessing. When it is time to go, the oihdal ah 
tendants hitch up the horses and load food and drink on tlte wagons. The official atteiu}* 
ants at the wedding go in the lust wagoos and the other guests follow. UsoaJly the 
jSan bnj leads the procession but he may be preceded by the rousidans. The jaguj somev 
tijT i fs rides On borsebadr $o that he can move easiJy back and forth. Once they have left 
the village, the procession b halted so that the lagiu an. check to see that no otic has 
been left behind. As many as forty or fifty persons may accompany the groom as he 
goes to fetch the bride. His father sometimes, hot not always, goes with Iiim. Somethnes 
the procession goes to the bride’s house by one mad and returns by mother. In some 
regions they stop three times along the way. 

(fl, 56-^9: Bcke[mib], 2SC^51; Bk, H5in.[m5], 122^26; Him. 

{19i0a], 70 - 71 . 86^, 97-90.) 

B.17-4. 

On the day before the groom anivts to fetch her, the bride designates i dose un- 
mairied frieod to be her wedding attendant. She is called odfa/ffp logflf or eiJi'af fygfU 
'the one who stands befoie.' SometiiMS (he bride also has a male attendant ir»}ia, 
who serves as a mediator between the bride's and groom's families. A fasu iafot bat» 
74X4 beating woman' b also chosen. 

tn one r^on it is the custom for the bride and the odfaf fogala to go to the house 
of tbc odfaf iofla, the go-between, in the afternoon. There Ihey arc seated at the ta U r 
in the place of honor and served food and drink The bride sing? a song lamenting the 
fact that her pveots arc letting her go away like a strange^. After this the bride goes 
home to await the groom. 

Before the wedding party arrives, everything has been made ready « the bride's 
home. The bride wears highly decotated white clothes and usually t green kaftan. On 
her Jiead she wears both an embroidered doth and a hat trimmed with few fur (For a 
detailed desoriptinn of the bride's dothes sen J, Wichmann.) The iot^h dmsaes 

like the bride and goes tfarou^ mudi of the ceremony with her. 

The groom and his friends usuiily arrmt- in the fatidcs village in the middle of 
the night or in the morning. As a«y near the village the women stand up in the wagons, 
swaying and holding up embroidered cloths. The men get out of the wagons tad proceed 
OQ foot, dtRcing aiid ^ 

If an intermediary living in the village helped arrange the marriage, they gp to his 
tiouse first. Tkey wait at the gate while the nrg« asks permisrion to enter. The man 
tells them to wait while the wnmeo finish their preparations. The nfj*j repeats his re¬ 
quest and the third rime pennission is granted. In the yard there is a table iTden with 

food and drink. The men eat al this uble but the women dim their food bio the house 
to 
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While the wcUding guests ue being entemined, the gobetween And the buf 
puUfU gt> to the bride's bouse,. Any unpaid pan of the bndc pdcc is paid and they iisk 
if eveiylhii^ ts ready for the atrivaJ of guests. They returri to the guests and all set out 
for the bride's house ’with the svmt buj 'head of the wedding' and the wife of the go- 
between in the Jwd. The enters the brides hemse and asks pennission for ill to mnse 
in. This is not granted at once. Tlie third ttnie the sagas isles, petmission ts gi^eft and the 
guests enter the yicd_ They go around the a spcdal building cieded for the wedding 
celebration (£.4.)^ ffwii fight to left three limes. The bride comes out and stamps in the 
tracks left by the groom's wagon. 

Inside the Uhk relatives of the bride are seated at tables. Those who came with 
the groom go in and JU4ft baf assumes the duties of hrsst. The wife of the go-betweto 
places beer that she has brought with her on the uhl(t. The last to get out of the wagon 
is the /tfraJ who is escorted to the ^ehi in i pfocessicKi and is served beer ami vodki 
before the other guests. 

In another place, while the wedding party i$ beiiiig cntertauied at the go^betwe^'s 
hcHiSC^ it is the custom for the go-betweerii buj fcrfa* ifld her husband to gO to 

the bride's house taking beer made from nult from the graom^s home. The beer is placed 
on the table ia die iihb and the gChbetween dips a ladlcfol and pours it bade as he says 
A praycTr After he serves beet to the bride's pAteuts who are seated at the table. In 
the Eoeanrime the groom and his friends have mrived at the gale. The sagui goes in aa<l 
asks the bride's parents if they can enter. 

The bride afkl hef helper stand in the yard bcTwcen the Mak and the 

gate. As the gtoocti's guests enter they go around the bride three rimt^. The bride sbunps 
in the place where the groom has passed. The newtocotrs go into the iehk where the 
bride's parefits give tbeir places to saart kari and kugsf The latter gives the bride's 
mother the leather sacks of food bfougbt from the groom's lioose. 

to immy legiotts the groom and UU guests go directly to the brides house when 
they arrive in the village. Usually only /jddr mari, or some odiet of the at¬ 

tendants is let into the house immcdfaldy. Tlie others wait outride the house celehcating, 
CAting and drinking provtstons which they have brought with them. Inside the house, 
prayers are srid for wedding and there is some ritual drinking. In one place the go- 
between throws an odedug of cake imo the fire and baj later makes an offering 
of pieces of omelet. After a while the go-between coroeA out and the people art albwtd 
to enter the yard and the house, Sometunes the groom waits in his wagon until the 
bride's fatlier comes Out to receive hurc A felt mat is beaten twice with a whip and placed 
next to the groom's wagon. The grtM^ stqjs out onto it and the bnde*s father gives 
him a poncake oci which tbeie is a coiCL 

In the yard there is a Hht in whJdi there are twq tables; the sMan hssf sits at ooe 
and the iirg# bena at the oUier. From these tables drinks Are dispcnsicd to the wedding 
guests. Sorrtetimes lliese tables are inside the hcsusc. The groom sits betwefai the 
bw^^ and his wife. 

When the bride s parents emerge from the house, the ssan bsf and the kttgf iirva 
scive than vodka- They say a prayer and then begin to cat the food whidi the groom 
and hu friends have brought^ 

According to another account, ’when the wedding party arrives at the bride's hoose^ 
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tkfr truikji uJone^ He 611is fow bo^b wiib beer 4 nd, bdti^ng rhem out, givi» 
ibcm to the gfOOSOp hi 5 gpdfathef^ hb gocimothef, uid the The ^rufka tetmaji 

to the house md gives J bowl of betf to the bride, to her attends :Liid 

to the bnde's wedding steward who performs fuortiDns simUA: to the gmoni's 

iruijLt- The brings dsese people out, each catiying his bowl. The bride and the 
ont^fra take their places fadng the groom. The bride md groom take three steps toward 
each other and, ex^angbg bowU three times, drink die be«. After this they kiss holding 
codi other's ears. Then the bride and groom go into tlie house. The asks the 

wedding guests if everyone is there; when they answ'cr m the affirmative^ the music and 
dancing begim 

Food and drink for cciehrating are also supplied by the bride's parents, Ea somr 
plates the Msisting girls must be bribed hj open ihe with the same nmnber 

of kt^Tcks is rubles were paid as a bride price. In other places the bride's mother must 
tftsie the food before serring it to the guests. The bride's itrktives also contribute food 
and drink. The o^Ecia] attendants are usixally served first. 

At some time during the ceiebratidn the ritual of fd£a k&rJtjt ojp 

holdiug^ takes place. The bride; with the assistance of a helper serves a drink to catch 
of those who tavc come from the groom's house and they^ Ui return, put a coin in i bow[. 
The details for this dmal vary from region to regmn. In some pliiccs vodka i$ served, 
in others beer. In some places die bride, accompanied by hgdUt serves the drinks 
and an older married woman colltcts the coins tn a bowl m which there is breidj some- 
rimes there b a sUtct coin in the crust of the bread. The bride and the odi'jf i&g^U 
knee! to receive the blessing of those served after which they arise and the bride 
them all, Sometiincs the procedure b reversed so that the bride and her helper kneel 
before each person who in turn give money and arc served a drijik of vodka. 

!□ some places permission to dance b asked from the bride^s father. In doing so fhc 
saan buj sends the dr into the house with a glass of vodka. The bride's father 
drinks, rcMs the glass, and, as he gives U hade, ictls them to sing and danoe. The ar 
hhgs takes the glass to the swan bttj and communicates the message. After that the singing 
and dandng may begin, 

In some places there U a spedaJ time for pancakes to be served called hkfnj 

^panokr bringing out,* In the hiiiise two wooden bqwls are filled with pancikes. One b 
taken by the bride and the other by the odhi: to the Tlw bride puts her 

bowl ofl the men*? and her helper puts her's on die women's table. At die first table 
the sagtiT cuts the pancikes into four pieces and the buf pwUah does the same at the 
other. Each guest receives a piece of pancake, In some places one bowl has seven pancakes 
ajid the other five; the groom is given a piece from the bow! of seven pancake and 
the bride from the bowl which contains five, 

A barrel of bccr nude from malt brought by the gmom is opened by the 
Hid Ihe Ugai. In the baosc Uw bride serves the fiioom porridge which only he mid his 
younger biodicf. or *ji linoaiiied friend sitting oert to hiin, cat. The oAtsf Sog»U. who 
is helping (he bride, jmeifs the spoon handle with porridge so that it will be difficult 
for him to pick up, 

in one tegioo. when the bride gets dressed, all the men from the grooms village 
leave the htiuse. The bride sends the to bring 4 young man whom she has 
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draid]^ chosen the before* He is caUcd fii* mart "mafl the kaftan/ 

When he comes in, he presents the bride with a new pair of slioes made from nine 
strips of bast. After he has had; a drinks he goes out and invites otJier young men in the 
village. He brings them all to the house whm they ire served a driiik The bride gives 
tab;f7f tiU mafJ her kaftan and wedding hcadclotfa (a#e J. Wichpiann) which he puts Qti- 
A bagpiper and dnunmer from the bride's village come in and play music for d^ndng. 
After a whiJe they ah go out to hie to drsnk and then return bo the house. Tliis 
is repeated uiitiJ they liave gone out to the khb three times. The kst time the wife of 
buj p/iiteU rakes the kaftan and cIosJj (mm the young man and pats them on the bride^ 
On the bride's head a Iiat trimmed with fmt fur is put over the doth. Ihc bride is tikm 
out to the hhk and seated on a featbet cusbiofi on a befu:h. 

The revelry continues it the bride's homep somerimes lasting uniiJ mommg. In ooe 
place the bride gocfs iround town saying gesod-hy to everyone. In some places it is CUS“ 
tommy for the bride to make aoodle soup for the guests before ^eaviog. In one place it 
was fcmicrly tlie custom for the bride's father co put a bowl of coins tn front of her 
and let ber kake as oiMiy as she could grab la her hind. 

Hie bride's dowry and other possessions are packed in a storehouse and shortiy 
before the dcpamire are loaded into a w'agoci. In one place it is the custom for the 
guests to binder the removal of these thingi by putting the bride on them or blocking 
the doorway. The groom must give them monry noi: to hinder him. 

XC-^cn the bride's possessions have been toaded onto the wagon, everyone makes 
ready to depart. The bride and groom arc blessed by the bride's parmts who cake up an 
icon and give it to the bride or bead of the wedding. The takes a package of 

food prepared by the bride's mother. The bride kisses her parents and relatives and they 
ah say g(x>d-by. In some places the bride, while going to the wagon^ turns back three 
times and is struck with a. whip by the r^wr or the groom. In other places she is puhed 
off her seat by her attendimt, so thill only on the third attempt is she able to 

take her seat. The bride and groocn and sometimes the wcbhoh who is to put the heid- 
dttes of 1 married woman on the bride ride in the first wagem; the test follow behind. 
The parents of the bride do not immUy accornpany her; sometimes they send a couple 
Called iwjid md dba to rrpeesent them and give their presents to the groom^s prents 
in their name. These people become doisificitoty picetUs to the bride and marriage in 
Chen not possible brtwetm her children md theirs. 

Sornetimes a brother qr sister of the bride stands ac the gate and will not let them out 
until he has been given a coin. As the wedding party leaves, the fab^n /r|# miiri tries to 
kiss the groom wisp struggles against it. 

In spQie places the bride's father does not Jet the bargs^m labul take Che 

dowry until he has been paid twelve kopeks, 

SMietimrs a needle or nail is left on the gate post so that evil will be left behind. 
In one place the bride moves a needle three times from one gate pcsst to the oiher 
making the ^Iron gate' throo^ which (A.5I J ^d other evil spirint cannot pass 

(H.4.4.). 

Somecimes the wedding procession stops on the way in order to piay and make a 
bread offering. In one plane the procession stops at the edge of the groom's village where 
tliey eat cftoescoake and the groom's father comes out to meet them. 
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5M2; flk 6^r2\ H[asi.[l915], 124-5^; Him.f 1930], 71-7% 88^0, ^ 
100; J. Mmicf. 37^74; J. Widumnn, 24^27, 33-34. 3D, 72, 73. 76' Wii, 40--i4.) 

B.17.3. 

Oo ordving io the groom's the tt'tdding par^ may ride up and down the 

stteefs. In some pJaccs they ficit go to the hccne of kuf where they arc served food 

and drink. 

In one place k is the custom to fire % shot to annomice arrival of rhe bride il the 
hnu^^ In anotherr place the bride and gnxvn stop their wagon in the gate and 
eat a small piece from a loaf of broad and a pie w'bJch the bride has brought from her 
liomc. 

There ire different ways of tereiving the bride. In some plitces, before the newty- 
w^cds gel out of the wugon* the sagm goes to the groom^s patenrs stating that there is a 
new idditioci to the famlty and asking what they promise the young coupte. The groom's 
father spedfies the things which they will receive: if the gewan U his only soo^ he 
promises ail his possessioniK to one region this is not a completely seriaus matter. The 
father nm promises a sick cialf. This does iidt satisfy the couple so he promises a sick 
sheep, which is not satisfactory either. The third time he promises a sway-backed horse 
and they must be content with this. In anotiier place an animal is promised To the bride. 

In some places the bride and groom get out to the wagon hand in hand onto a felt 
mat whidi lias been placed there for them and go into the house preceded by the Jutti 
who sweeps the way clear before them with a brooni. According to another occounr the 
bride remams in the wagon until the groom's mother comes out to roedve hex^ the 
bride steps out onto a mat which has been beaten by the loat and the groom's modser 
gives her a pancake on which there is a coin. In ocher rogions^ when the bride get$ oat 
of the wagon, she lets a erjio fait to the earth, pub her heel on it and turns around ihiee 
times. The coin is picked up by m truJka Of Jttgus and thrown over the house, En some 
places the bride enters the groom's home with a cioch on her arm, perhaps symboliziing 
the bond with which esptured brides were tied. 

Accoeding to another account, when the bridal pair arrives at the groom^s house* 
the trtilkii cornea out and lifts off the bride's veiJ^ He retiims to the house and gives the 
groom's father the holy imag^ and his mother a ioaf of bread- Then the three go out to 
wdeome the bride and groom. 

Food mi drink arc served cither in a specially constructed shed, Uhi, or in the house. 
There ritual caring and drinking take plaoe md it is at this time that the bride and 
groom flfe usually conrideffei to becqroe man and wife They kned before the groom's 
parenu to receive their blessing; prayers are said and a candle is ht before the hdy 
image. In one place the Scon brought from the bride's house is pbced in the holy comer. 
En onochcf place the bride and groom take a bite frorn the same cake at t}ic time- 
the rest of the cake is pot in tlie holy comer md dedicated to the hi^dH fA.9.8.). 
In anothci plaiie, the bride and groom cjodungc spoons throe times before eating. 

The bride's things are taken to a stocthouro. In some pEnce* the groom gives moiKy 
to those who have brought thciiL The bride is led off to the stoidYouse to the muik of 
the bagpipe and drum. There ihc headdress of a married woman is put on her by a married 
wonun chosen by the groom for this prpose. In some places the bride weaa a higldy 
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cifCofatcd bfidfll cap whiiji ma y be r^ted fof thif wad ding . Ln another building; the 
groom pul]% on the doihe^ whieh the bdde has giv«i him as a wohluig piesenL Jn oae 
place the bride and j^oom return to Uhk where the bride is s^ed at the table with the 
groom's prefris and smes beer to the guests. The sagas steals the bride‘$ wedding cloth 
taking it from her head with a stick. He danca Enmimd the hride thfee times waving 
the cloth around his head and the bride must buy it back for a kcf>ek. 

In some pJaceSp after the bride has received Ae headdress of a married womaiip she 
return^ to the place where the groom 3 relatives aie seated at a table eating. She places 
on the shoulder of each a gift of a shirty towel, or headcloth; in return each promises 
her an animal. Presenis are also giveo to the tmisitians who may make facetious gifts^ such 
as "tile mbbit that lives on the hilJ/‘ The bride and groom also kneel oa a fdt mat 
spread out by Hogah to receive the bEnsings of th^ people* In one pUcc an 

old man admonishes the ^ide to care for her husband and expresses the wish that *"two 
may Lie down but three get up from the bed*“ !n die same plaoe; after this, the sagas 
takes the doth from the head of the bride and puts it in hU belt. 

The first time the bride goes to fetch watcr^ eith^er on the wedding day of shortly 
thereafter* the bride makes a saenfice by throwing beads or coins into the spring. She Is 
often accompanied by girls who are already known to the spring; sometimes she ^ves 
beads Of a coin to these girls. The iiist oc^ioo for fetching water is often the prepara- 
lEon of noodle soup for the wedding guests. According to one Account., at the spring 
the bride and het helper each take a bucket of water and the bride throws a coin into 
the spring. Her helper carries the buckets a short distance and then leaves them for the 
bride who puts a coin for her at the end of the yoke. 

In another region the bride draw-s the first bucket of water, pours it to tlie four 
points of the compiss, refills the bucket, throws a coin into the sprmg, and returns to 
the house. In another place the bride throws a few beads and kopeks into tlie water sod 
asks the water roothei (A.lJ.) not to refuse her water. She pours the first bucketful 
she draws to the east, die second to the south, and the third to the west. She fills two 
buckets and carries ihcm on a yoke. Three steps from the spring she gives her helper a 
roin which she pul on the yoke nt the spring. 

In many regions the bride makes noodle soup for the wedding guests. This b often 
made from ingredietus brocgbl f^ii h«’ home. In one placet when it b finishedt the 
guests go around the soup to the music of the bagpipes and dniniH After this the bride 
sets the table with a tabi<doth^ bowls and spoons which she has brought* First ^ pou^ 
soup into her own bowl and then she serves the others. The bride aod groom taste the 
soup first and tlien urge the others to eat il_ In some places the m Sruiia takes from the 
bnde's brad the fox hat which she has been wearing. The bride buys it bade for a kopek 
but does not put it on tgaJrL 

Dancing is an important pan of the celebration. In some places the r^j dances alone 
first, then men dance with the laan bas^ in couples. After ihii ihe and the 

other girls dance alone. The eating, drinking, dancing, and singing continiae for 1 losig 
time. In fome placts^ when the vi-edding guests leave* the bride and gfwoi accompan| 
tbcTD otft into riie yard and give them a final drink. The people then drive up and down 
the streets singing and sometimes go to the bride's pareuts' house where th^ ore given 
another drink. 
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At many weddixig^r hawcTerr the gacsts do not Jeave until the bfide sful grcwii 
have been put to bed. In one place the bride and giuon^ joconipanied by the ^giusi^p go 
m a pcocesdoa areund the out-buildmgs hfst. At the threshing place the bride may hneel 
while the others go around her three times, la the cattle pen the groom steps oa the 
bride’s foot three tim« snd then dw steps on hh foot three times. The bride and groom 
are taken to bed by the sam to the accompaninacDt of itmsic- The bod is usually prepared 
in a storehouse since the ordinary one-^ oi two-tocm Qinremb house does not (rffer any 
prh^acy. In tKic region there is a toin the no the bed. In another region 

ihe m tfinihi He^ on the bed and refuses to get up tmdL he had been given i cOftt The 

secs to h th[n the couple get ifito bed and sometitnes presses theii- shouidtrs against 
the bed. Kc admonishes them to embrace each other and wishes them fertility. He strikes 
them with his whip and then the newjy-wcds are !cft alone. 

In some regions the guests go home after thlg, tn other regions, however, they wait 
until the bride and graom reappear dressed in their everyday clothes bringing CMit beer 
for the groom's pifenis. In smrie places they also sen'o beer to the other guests. At this 
dme the bride distributes embroidered cloths to the wedding jitefidants. [n some places 
food is placed m top of die drum and bagpipe in the fehi for the guests to eat ^ore 
they go home. 

(S, 43-45; Bk, 72-80: 154-39; Ham.[1930a}, 78^, 

TQl^; H[1926], 75; J; Mnlief, J74-75; Wn, 44-47.) 

Bd7.6. 

Shortly after the wedding, sometimes on the foUowuig day„ the newly-weds invite 
everyone and especially the bride's parents to eat noDdlc soup or pancakes prepared by the 
bfide. In some pbcca the bride and groom cat ftom the same spoon. As the guests eat, they 
usually give rnoney in retiim. 

On another day the newly-weds may call on the bride's parents and Other relatives 
with the wedding aiteodants and musicians. In one place, at the bride's home; her 
younger brother or sister steals the hats from the heads of the bride and groom as they 
are seated at the table. The groom must pay qioney to get tbem 

The following is the most detailed account available of such festivities: On the 
second day of the wedding celebration, the bride makes pancakes to serve to the wedding 
gurstx After ating, the guests go out and she washes the dishes. As she begins to 
■Sweep out the room, the gue^ia throw corns- into- the diit so that os the bode sweeps, she 
gathers nKJoey. The guests take the dirt and spread it arotnid again putting more coins in 
it, thus forcing the bride to sweep sgaim Hie dirt h spread once mom and someone puts 
1 kopek in it behind The bride sweeps again and fends the last coifL After thii 
there is more earing and drinkidg. The guests thank the famUy for the party and 
promise to take care of the newly-weds os long as they live Jtisl before the guests depart, 
the bride and groom serve the guests a final glass of vodka; cacli guest after lie has 
drunk puts money into the gloss. 

Od the third da;^ ibc bride's ymmgef brother iomes to invite the newjy-wcds to a 
ftast. The joaag couple saves the younfief bratba food ind drink before he gvs hoine, 
Od the MSEt day they prepare food and then let out for the home of the brides parcols 
together with the gtootni parenli and the matchinakcf and his wife. There they cat and 
diinL Dandag is begun by tiie bride's father and mother, the groom's father and mothcf 
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dance next, and ihon the matrhmakcr and his wife. Thej^ ^op and give the ae^Iji^'Ueds 
money to dance. After ihc young couple lias danced, they all eat and dance again. Then 
the groom wraps three mhles in a cloth and puts them into his mother-indiw's bosomp 
"This riKWiey is youra for the strength of yoor breastj for suckling your daughter," 
After this they cqntbue eating and drinking nniil they go to sleep, in the morning, more 
food is prepared and they lenew^ the feasting and dancfog,. At noon the guests go honie 
after eating the food which the bride has brought. As they depart, the brides father 
siySp "Now go home well, hrotber'in-law^ son-in-law. May my god arrompmy you half 
the way and my yotir god osme out to nteet you lialf way/^ 

On the following day a feast ts prepared at the groom's home and he invit« his 
wife's parents. TEic next day the bride's parentSp the matchmaker ind his wife come. They 
cat and dcink that day and the next mommg. As they are about to depart, they are 
served vodka and they, in tuiUp laive money in the gl^s. 

After two weeks the young wife goes home to her parents. Her mother asks her 
what kind of i husband she has and she answers that he Is a good one. Then she spends 
two weeks knitting, spinnings sewing and making her husband a shirt. At the cod of 
this time her husband comes, b entertaiaed, and spends the night. Tlie next day be takes 
his wife out tO the bam and beats bet. Then the couple spend the night togdher and 
the next nu>rmng they go home, 

(B, 4^52; Bk, SOr^f ; 140; H^m.[l950al, SO, 9X 104-5; J; S, 

115-1<S* n9-2\ 189-^0; Wu* 47.) 

B.17.7. 

In some regions those who are unwilling or unable to aford a wedding take a bride 
without going through the formalities desenhed above. The yoimg fT}An desi ring to t^kr 
a bride m this fashion orginhE^ a raidiag party made up of friend and relatives. Some- 
tunes only two men called ^i^idr are chosen. In die girl's village tlicre is a man called 
o/SfW 'the one who goes before" or Jk^Jkta 'go-between.' He advises the young 
mjin as to the best time to abduct the girl. If the girl wishes to elope with the young maiv 
dlls persQo arranges a time and place for diem to meet. 

In some regions the groom has a protector called ti/f The groom takes his 

ELbducted bride to the home of this mm and hts wife and puts the headdress of a married 
woman on her. The ii// fiuHfU helps the groom with the wedding expenses and protects 
Wm from the bride's fimily which sometimes attempts to overtake thrm and recovet 
the girl. If the bride's fiunily succeeds in taking her b^ck, the i#; trio to recon¬ 
cile the two families and reunite the young couple. The httf and his wife become 

cdossiAcatory parents to tlie newly-weds. Although tlicy are cust?Dnurily called just 4Af 
'father' and a&a "mocfiej,* they are also called Af^un? ata and akj to disticguisb 

them from their real pirentsH 

The wedding ceremony may take place either at the home of the biff pff/frJp w the 
groom's parents. The bride and the wife of the Aokli AotU 'go-beraicen' or a nd^bor of 
the groom called bftf pai^h baf^. 

Friends and neighbors may be invited to the wedding nridbration where there ts 
feasting, dnriklng^ dandng and singing. SOfnetimes parts of the regular wedding ocremociy 
are performed during the celebration^ 

(Ham.[1915]p 101-^3; aim.[;i930a], 63^, 81^2, 94.) 
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B.17.8. 

Thcic u infotmaiiDn aliout the way in which imnia^ vows itc btokfn. The 
problem seems to be rcsgJvcd by a simple scparalioo Of the individuals involved. Ac* 
cording to me account, however, the couple who wish to be no longer maiticd ire lied 
together with i rope, llw tope b then broken symbolizing the break in the nuiriagc, 

<S, 124.) 

For :Sim, see B.23.7. 

B.18. firtm or Urtm; tirtm hSit; sdrtm pasftamai 'sSrem drlviog out' 

An exordsm of evil spirits usually takes pLice loanilty allbough not it the femng 
time la all regions. In some places tbc ezordsin is a separate holiday but often it is held 
on the eve of some other holiday such as aga pajrxn (B.2.) , kueU {B.S.) , or kSsi (B.9.) , 
In the eighteenth oenhuy it was held twice; first when the Oteremis family moved out 
to the summer hut in the spring and then again when it moved back into the house in 
the fall. 

The Exardsm b performed by the young nun of the community who go about, 
usually at night or in the early mornmg, beating walls, fences, and steps with mountain 
ash switches. Women axe also baten so that the evil will not hide in thdr clothes, A 
gitsil deal of noise is made, hocus blown, and sometiriMS shots fired. Hotse nemg 

is also sometimes connected with this holiday. In some placet young men nus^pende 
as beats, deer, dt, and one person, masquetading as <AAl,), is driven from 

house to house. 

In one region the exorcism takes place on the evening befote Palm Sunday. When 
it b believed that (he devib have been driven out by the procedure desedbed above, the 
switches me broken and thrown into a ravine Outmde the village as the men shout, "Evil 
spidc, go away to an evil placel" Chi the following inotoing, th^ drive away werivs 
with mountaia ash twigs. 

In another ttgioo, young men gather at the home of an assistam priest the oi^t 
before aga pajram. Aft« midni^, when the code crows, the priet tells them that it is 
rime to start. Fijsl they beal the ground three tunes with a switch; then they go around 
the village in a clockwise direction beating the houses. At each house they are given 
three eggj. After thig^ finish, they bam the switches in the sacrifice place, gather under 
the sSntm linden tree, and cook the eggs collected. They pray os they eat the (gg* and 
one from their midst is chosen to make art egg 

According to another account, on the eve of aga papiam young men and boys gather 
at the cerononial place, eidi with a towiti twig in hb hand. One of them is selected 
as the egg coUectnr {mvnt The oldest, who acts as leader, stands in the middle 

of the ceremonial place and drives a knife straight into the earth. The others tun 
around the ceremonial place three times while the Jeadet prays god <A.2fi.) to drive 
out to the north the evil spirit (A.4fi.) whicb causes illness. After that they go in groups 
through the village driving out evU spirits. As they come to a house they beat the walls 
with their switches and shout for the evil spirit to go iw^y. The head of the house gives 
them beer, cakes and i couple of r^ggs. Whim they have b«n to all the houses, they 
throw twigs into a river, saying, "Evil spirits, go llowmg away." Then they return to 
the cetetnanial place where they spend the night praying. The knife is not dawn ftom 
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thf ^EWDij usitii the jtga fia/Tiim cerediDny ibt ihf. From the eggs collected 

cakes lire m^e to be used on oSeting at the dg,i p^jr^rrt cecemooy. 

Iq another pl^Ce^ early on the morning of ^djrajft, tlie young people danec 
aroimLl i Eie £hi i hill. Tlie young people holding a Accbntnd fump over the fire three 
timers iliaking ihdr doihe^. ITbey drive the futbrand into the ground and cut dte ground 
wiih knrves^ After this they go Into town to drive out the devil in the usuil manner. 
Outside of town the young people mate smother fire and jump over ti. 

Another tccount reports that people from ten to fifteen towns gaiher to eacorcise 
wl. The young men ride around a grove on horseback as rhe old men kned in the middle 
of the grove praying to mftfw jtifns (A.2tj.57.) to protect them ftom evjL Tliey also 
promise to make & saerlfioc the foUowlng day. 'the young men ride to their towns where 
they beat the waJbp fences^ and women, driving the evil spirits. The next day many 
animals (hoisa^ steers, heifers^ sheeps ducks, and geese) lue sacrificed in the grove in 
which they prayed the oigltE before. 

In some regions the exordsm tikes place in ihc early summer. For a fuw weeks before 
jitfeptj while the rye is ripening, ceniin taboos must be observed lest the crop be danL^J 
by hail and thunder, A person must not dig or even go into the rye fields^ he muat not 
make noise, dress in bnghr ednes nor do anjthic^ which would cause a bad smelL Tlie 
Jurem festival occurs at the end of this tinve. Long horns arc blown and later are carried 
around a tree. A priest, holding rakes in his right hand and beer in Iuls left, says a prayer. 
If a Isom breaks during this ceremony, it is regarded oa a sign that there will be hail. 
FbaJJy the boms are buried in the earth, hung on a tree, or brdccn. 

In other places tJie driving out of the devil takes place In coanection with the 
ceremony. The yming people from ^n^eral towns gather in the ei-ening at sufidowm. They 
go around the jvrrm oak tree throe times, then go to the sacrifice place {ithi E.4.). 

They bring along cream, porridgOp iod pancakes which are eaten after the prayer. As 
the pricsr prays die young people kirerl. Girls gather in the sacrifice place and the young 
men beat thdr clotlies saying, '"We are driving away your ^ukhitJal {A.S5-) t^' They 
divide into two groups and go hack to the towns on horsebAck or in wagons to die 
accompammeni of accordlaJi music. After attending to tbc more serious business of 
driving out devils, the young people gather in a town and dance until the next day. 

Sometimes in the spring the people go around the highest tree In the ncigliboring 
forest three tim^. ITwy best it with sticks and then throw the ^idb imo a nearby ravine. 
Each person throws an egg at the top of the tree three rimes. Ji he Jiits it, it means that 
the sacrifice wilZ be accepted. Pieces of Cake and beer are oEeted and the people have a 
jt^us meal in bonor of having chased away. 

In some areas exordsen is held at the time of the new moon in March. It Is believed 
that SajSofts bring cold from the north and that by evordsing them, the cold weather 
will also go. 

In some placs before frajrM eggs are thrown in three directions: rastp south, 
and north. An egg and a wheat dumpling are buried as a gift to 

Sometimes the term iMrtm b usM to designate the kw ceremony itself (i.9^). 

(Bc^ 734^35; 99-110; Haiti,[192S], 29^34: J9^. 

100, I7&^79, 181^2; H[1927], J; P, 202; P[194S}, 115^16; S, 96, 107-8, 

139-60, 177-78, 186-8i; V, 196; Wu, 29-^0.) 

Fcffici/JjiT see Jantar p.ytamf B.23.2.; Iml B.20. 
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B. 19. ioni jol Of fott fol 'sfacep foot* 

In the winter, towant the end of December falls ier»k jot^ a holiday Jutting frocn 
three days to a week, hferrynijiking, iius<]iierading, fortune tdling, and magic rites arc 
the pfindpal activities of this holiday. 

One of the most widespitad customs, perhaps the one from which the holitUy gets 
its aatne, is that of piedictiog the appearance of a future hunhand or by means of 
grabbing a sheep’s foot. The young people go out to die sheep pen in the dark and 
grab cither the fort of a sheep or some of its wool. If s white sheep is caught, the future 
mate will be a blond; if a black sheep, a brunet. From the sisee and age of die sheep it 
u also possible to predict the size and age of the futnre husband or wife. 

There are also other ways for girls to leam abort their future husbands. In some 
places girls puU a piece of wood from the woodpile. If the piece is short, she will 
miuiy a short man; if the piece is long she will marry a tall man. In some each 

girl pulls a stalk from a stack. If there ate many gr ains on the stalk, she will many a 
rich man; if there are a* grains on the stalk, she will many a poor man. 

The future can also be foretold from certain sounds which ate heard at night, in 
some regions the girls go to a meadow to listen for tliese sounds, if a girl heats the 
sound of swifples, she will marry a rich man. If she hcaij a bell, slie will be marriHfd 
with a wedding ceremony. If she htats no bell, rfie will either go to her husband without 
A cerenuny or never many, In some places people listen at the gate to the cattle pen 
before mi^ight. If threshing is heard, it meaos that a person will Jive but the sound 
of an ax means death . If the lowing of cattle is heard, the grain will grow welj. 

In some pLioes there is the belief that if a person goes out to the cmsstciads on the 
eve of fowl jel and puts his tar to the ground, he will hear sounds which will tndiote 
future events, Tf he heats bells, there wiU be many weddings Jo town. If he heus the 
sound of hewing boards and hammering, there will be many dcatlis. If he hears the 
sound of thresliing, the grain, will grow weU, On the way home, be must not look back* 
if he does, the devil will follow JiLni. 

If a young man wishes to ftml out whether he will be conscripted, he sets fire to 
a little bad of flax. If, as it it flic up, Ite will be lafccn into the army 

If there are many stars on iorti jet night, the livestock will increase. If it snows 
on JoiwjI jet day, grain and nuts will grow well that year. 

Sametimes cakes are baked or a porridge is nude in which s« hidden a piece of 
sheep s foot, a piece of a brsdlc, a coin, and other similar objects each representing a 
kind of wealth. The cakes or porridge is distributed and the object wliidt each finds in 
his poREon indicates the kind of good foitune which he wilt have. 

Cettria simple magied rites are performed to bring prosperity in the coming year, 
A heap of snow is built in tire field or on the tlireshing floor to represent a stack of gam 
sheaves. In the evening people gp out to the sheep pen and pull the legs of ihe sheep 
•repressing the wish that the sheep have twins, tf a person counts his mooey at this time 
<^Hog the topper kopeks as silver rubles, his money wiU increase in like propoitirtl 
during the coming year. Some people shake the apple uec as if tjyhio m shake down 
apples. Old women bake potatoes in the oven tg cause the potatoes to grow Jarire the 
ireit year. They feed the hens grain a.sHng that the hens Uy « many eggs as there 
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^{a$^LLCl1aLdin^ forms nn impoitiiiil: pit of the fer^k fesdviEies. fti ^xxnt 
pliifes boys do the ma^iiuet^idirtg, ia other pldces, girls, dud in CKhcfs^ both boys and 
girls. Timy pretend to ^ bears, or old people called baslt inha and kugtaa 

'Vjilslli old woman' and ‘old mars' (A.383rJ. They go from house to htuisc; when they 
pretend to be aitinialSp they are led abouJ: m a leash. Before they arrive, the people m 
the Ziouse start splmiing md Jiuking shoes to show ihdf industrimisncss* ^len tite 
masqueraders enter, the people in the house aik them for a good gain harvest the oeact 
year. In some places they scatter hemp seed indicating that the hemp will grow wdL 
Somctinies they ore taken out in the sheep pen to pull the sheep's feet and say that the 
sheep wilt have twin lambs. 

This holiday b also diaracterlKd by drinking, feasting, dancing and games. Sotne^ 
times the beer for the festivities b brewed in one house although all the villagers have 
contributed the mgredients; the festivities arc then held in ihb house and enntinue until 
(he beer b all consumed. 

In some places there am players and offerings in connection with this holiday. On 
the first and last days of the festivities the head of the house places pancakes On the 
tabic and^ addressing Jor^A jet day, prays for die family to be blessed; he throw's some 
pancakes ioto the ov^ fire as an offeclng and a$^ks tsi 'fire ipirif' {A.9-1^.) to 

act as Intermediary. 

(B, 2^ Bk, 30; HI1926], iS9-9i ; }l P, S, lOB: 5fi; UJ[S}* 

61, 153, 20!^13; Up[S]. 42, 118, 171-72, 174^75; Wk, 79lWt, 53-60; Wu, 14, i6.) 

B.20. 'sheqj fructifying' 

Ed late autumn a cercfncmy may tc lield to increase the fertility of the sheep if they 
have not been reprodudng wdi. The sicrifice animal at such a ccrtmotiy b an owl or 
other wild bird^ sometimes a lien. The bead of tbe house carries the bird out to the 
sheep pen. His wife takes out objects to be used during the sacrifice. Oiildren who have 
been a^ed to take part in the cefemooy follow crawling on their hands and knees. They 
imitate the bleating of the sheep and the boys butt the girls as rams butt iiliecp More 
girls thafi bc^ participate so that tnore ewes than rams will be bom. The head of the 
bouse makes 1 ^ in the sheep stall and. the "sheep" cmwl three times amumd tt follow- 
ing the woman. After this they may stand up and the bird is cooked and eatert A pnjtf 
ts said to fortk 'sheqs fmrtifier' (A.32.t0.) and Tmctifier mother' 

f A.1.10.) for the increase of tlte diecp. The bones of the samficed bird are tlirown onto 
the roof of the cattle shed. 

(H[t92fi], im^9\ H[1927], 256-450.) 

B.21. pajram 'spring ceremony' 

The spring ceranony is held at the time when the melring of the snow and (he 
budding of maples announce the advent of spring. Villagers galhcr in a house and 
throw offerings to the protective deities km? the fire. There is a ritual dance under the 
direction of the priest. A man and a wooian othcf than his wife go to (be center of the 
room. The man, wiring a cap, goes to the table !ind receives from the priest a jug of 
beer; the woman stands near the door. The man drinks a bi4 thm dandc^ and making 
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beef spli&h out of the goes qfvci to the womam The two iiiutil the jug li corptyp 
StiU daociAg, the nwi gives the einpfty ^ug to the priest. The man and woman continue 
djmdng and finally^ when they hniidi^ they ^iih ftcdve a j,ug of beer whith they ^kiac 
wiiJi the muskhuia^ Other eooplcs dance in the same way until all have had the oppor- 
tnnily of dandng. 

(S^ 18^5.) 

For sec 

B.22. lArj7i? j»r ^gyaln offering^ 

A sacrifice ccfcmony for the grain spirits is held in order to secure an aboodant crop. 
The following socrifices are made: a sheep to iurrf? grain ffuctifier' (A.82.11.}^ 

A ram to iurns ptffitTlaf ^graln creator (A.70.18.)^ a sheep to Ji/fffji perJke 'grain btessing' 
(A-6747,), a tam to lumr piambar ^grain pmphot' (A,6R,10-), a goose to 
^gtain fate' (A.27.2.)p a duck to iurtt^ ^gimiit anger {A.&4rt9-)i and a di^ to 
Um? Jdffs "grain ovaseef* (AJ6.8.). 

(P. 297.) 

For sec B.t8. 

B.25. tojai or t&jmal 'burbl" 

Special prepafations for death are made as a person b dying, in soinc places a 
moribund person is placed on a bed of straw b«mse of the belief that, U a peraon dies 
on a feather bed, he oust count the feathers in it in the next life, or^ if he dies on a 
felt oat, he must cmicit the hairs in the felt. Sometimes the during persoa recpiests the 
doebing in which be will be buried, Mach one present asks the dying person Ed forgive 
him for iuiy wrong which he may have committed. The dying person gives his blessing 
to his chlldfeo. Forgiveness foe any possible unknown offense b often asked erven after 
the person has died. 

Rekeives are called to the funeral, which b usualiy held on the same day the person 
dies. Kf death takes place late in the day, the burial U not hdd untfl the following day. 
In some places burial takes place on the third day. ReJajtives md neighbors are invited 
to the f tmeraJ by a person who knocks on the window because one fiom a house in which 
there b a corpse may nqc enter other houses. During the night relatives and neighbors 
keep ^gil to see if by any chance the 'soul' <J.T) returns to the corpse and the 
person revives. Those who thus spend the night must accoenpany tlic corpse to the grave. 
If there is a mirror In the room, it must be turnad around or covered » rliat the dead 
person may not select a cxmipanioo from among those prtt^t. 

The corpse is prepared for burisl by a peisaii of the same se^. In Oiercmb villages 
theic ate often special persons who perform this duty. The eyes and mouth of the corpse 
m closed ind* in some places, little tnfts of thread cover the eyes, eats, and nostrils. 
Thff body is washed wjtli soap and dressed in dean while clothes. 

In the meantime i co&n b made. As the coSmmkcr begins his ta^Tf he andrt die 
ifcceas^ not to bmm angry if he doesn^t Utc the house.* Lt. coffin* whidi he Is 
preparii^ A small window is made in the coffin near the head of the corp$e, 

Whm the coffin is finished, leaves or pieces of fdt and a pdtow ate put in the 
boemm for the corpse to tb on. When the cotpse b laid in the coffin, the survivocs wish 
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the dcul pK 50 fl a good life tn the ncil wqrid and ask hitn not to bDLhcf the irptflg. The 
corpse is diesscd as if he wcfc about to set out Oo n jouropf. Ejctfa cloths and toob and 
bast tq make new shoes when the old ones wear out are put in the cofTiti. Things that 
a mail uses sudt us tools, a wooden asmb^ aod^ if he smokech his pipc^ tuidetboi* and 
tobacco 4 je placed in a man's eoiftn. HcKiscboli aitidcs such as a broken pot, eup and 
spoon are aJso given to the deceased. Money Ls pui in the coBin. too^ for the dead person 
to buy 3 L place to live in the other world. !□ some places a sPver coin with a hole is lied 
to the rmddk Enger of the right band to "fedeem his blood on the other side.'" Sometimes 
the money in the coffin is said to pay a perstMi"s debts and other coins are thrown into 
the grave to pay for land In the other world. Doth, needles and lliread are put in the 
OkSi^ of women; toys ace btiried with children. Food is also placed in the coffin so 
dmt the dead person will pot rctom hungry. Some people also pul riots in the pockets 
of Ibe corpse"! clothing for the little childtcn in the next world. In the hands of the 
corpse 3fe placed mountain ash sticks for the dead person lo defend himself against 
dogs, serpents, and evil spirits io the next world. There may be some connectiop between 
this custom and the fact that burial is called Safdl and the word for 'setek' is 

Rebuivei and friends bring linen doUu to cover the face jmd body of the corpse. 
Over these cloths, running the whole length of die body, h laid a thread, sometimes 
three threads of diffcrenl coloi^, by whidt the dead is supposed to be able lo go up into 
heavtny some call this the 'swing" of the dead Sotnetimes the thread placed oo a dead 
child is as Jong as that of a g:rown ioan; in this way the Chtremis express ihdj ha^pe 
that the chil d will continue flowing in the other world- 

If an unmarried young man dies^ the mouincrs express the wish that he find himsdf 
a suitable bride in the nest lifc^ U a single girl dies, in her coffin are put materials and 
omameots for her to make her wedding dothes, especially a married woman's head¬ 
dress. An unmarried dead person ts accompanied to (he grave as if to his wedding. 
Wagons and horses are decorated with bells and ribbons; all his young friends accompany 
the deceased to the graveyard; sorummcs eseo weidding attendants are diosen. 

In some places, whm the coffin is taken out into the yard, a bundle of ihresds 1$ 
placed on top; each person lake^ a thread from the bundle and says. Although you 
perhaps died an untimely deaths do not lake ine with you. See, I have a lofig thread, 
grant me a long life, too." The thread is later tied at the oeck of a shirt and protects 
the wdfer from sorcery. In some other places threads are draw'n from the clothirig on 
the corpse, Sometifnes the mourners merely touch the coffin and ask the dead person 
not to take away the prosperity of the liouse. In some places diildien jump Over the coffin 
of their dead parent "'so that they do not barooie poor, bul irpiiddy become oocustoirMsd 
to the housdmld chores."" 

In some places as the coffin U carried out the door, it U pulled bode three tim^ to 
keep it from taking away good fortune. 

As the corpse i$ carried from the yard into the street, a h«i is killed at the gate; if It 
dies id the yard, it means there will be another death within a short time, but if it nass 
headless out into the stewt, death will not visit the house again soon. It is bdicvtd that 
those who have previously died come to meet the recently deceased oo the spot where 
the hen is shLu^tered, Some say that tn the other world the hen gathers all the ilhIs 
which the dead pecsoa bos lost ditrir^ his life because i person may not appear before 
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the ruler of the deirl (A.90.) witiMXit all hb naik Jji other places, at the it Js 

customary Ed say, '‘LcKHcn with this blood your own blood from death 1" The Gist diops 
of the boo's btootl are then smeared on the eycbtfjns-j of the corpse. In some regEODs 
the hen is left where it died to be eaten by dogs. Tn other places it is cooketl and eaten, 
Sontebotes a cHirlen (a cock for a dead min and a hen for a dead woman) Is hung by 
the neck under the w.rgoti to "free the blood" of the dead pcistMi. Sometimes the gate 
is oot dosed until the people return from the ccxnetciy. 

People accompinyiug the coffin to tire grave must not lot* around. The townsfolk 
do not watch them but often dose tbdr windows "so that they do not follow the dead." 
Those who meet a funeral procession wish the dead peisoo a good life in the other 
wocIlI. In one legion, linen for a shirt is gifen to the first one who meets the procession. 

The coffin is dosed for the last rime at rhe gmve. Before thb is d o n e, the doth is 
lifted from the face of the corpse "so that he can sec daylight once more." The grave is 
dug either before or itfttr the proexssion arrives. Ground is broken with an aic and a 
prayer is said to jwJjfidf on 'esmh lend* (AJZ.IO.) and milandi abj 'tilth mother' 
(A.1.5,>. Money is given to the one who breaks the gtCKund; if not. the hands of all 
ihose who hdp dig die grave become sttiT. The bottom of the grave is strewn 

with fir nndla end money may be thrown jtrto the grave. As the coffin is low^cied into the 
grave it b raised three times and the dead person is told not to be afraid. The pecra of 
linen used to lower the coffin are sometimes left at (he grave. In some regions randies are 
pt into the grave. In one place three candles, one for kinmtti iSra (A.pO.). one for iioffittt 
jdifj (A.76.5.) and one for the deceased, are put in the north end of the grave before the 
coffin is lowered, !fi some places mountain ash and ramble twigs are put into the grave; 
the jnotintain ash is aid to drive away dogs and the bramble to drive away in 

some places a small animal Is killed at the grave: the meat is taken home to be 
but the bones are thrown into the grave. 

After the grave b covered, the people oocc more wbb the dead |i» Tfon a hippy 
life in the Other world and ask him not to return to frighten his family hut to protect 
hb old home, the faiuily, and the rattle. On the grave i three branched candle b 
fastened in a lump of day and lit; one blanch Is for the ruler of the dead (A.90.) , one 
for hb helper <A,76.5.), and une for Uw dead man himself. Sometimes five cajidl« ate 
lit, the two additional candle for those who have died previously. Din is swept onto 
■he grave mraind three times from each side and the mourners express the wbh that the 
euth rest lightly on the deceased. 

In sooic places young linden trees are plimed at both ends of the grove' to these 
trees are fastened threads whereby the dead are believed to rise to heaven b another 
region biicb boughs are stuck into the ground af the brad and the foot of the grave 
On the grave of a young giri, cloths are fastened to the end of a stick In some places 
the earth b packed down on the grave, turf replaced, and a linden twig mwed up and 
down the grave. The tnouraers go three times around the grave, break a piece of wood 
and kave It on the gnve. ^ 

In the nMantimc the house has been thoroughly demed. After the corpse b raken 
from the bouse, ashes are strewn on the place where the person died or a pot of jdowing 
reals or a herted stone « pl^ there to purify the spot. The dotbbg b which the 
person died, the srep and Imden bark used to the retpre and evetything defiled by 
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dtoth are ddier bgried in the ccmjttery or thrown *way aiong the road or tn the forest. 
The v^^Agoxi or sleigh-^pn softK? places a cofhfi is earned (Hi a sleigh even in the summer— 
in wlijch the coepse is taken to be buried is cither left at the ceostery or remains out 
on the street for three days and ni^ts befote Jt be used againr Hie wood ceiruinbg 
after making the d&fin is also left at the ccnicteiy. 

Sofnetlmes the people returning from a bufLaJ, about half way between town and 
the cemrtcryp cut down a tree leaving a stunip aboul tliree feet high. This is done so that 
if the deceased stir^ to return htroe, he will realise that the dlUge is stili far off and 
turn backn 

People returning from u burial may only go to the house where the death took piace 
so that they do not take death elsewhere. Hicy hatlie there or, al leasts cleanse their 
hands by washing or rubbing them W'lth ashes. Sometimes they change clothes, too. in 
some places the dead person is also invited to take a bath and the hving beat the 
sweat bench. 

Sometimes the funeral feast takes place while the corpse is still m the house. In 
Such a case, two bowls are placed at the head of the corpse. To the edge of the bcFwl 
are fastened candres for the dead peisrki and for the spirit! of the ondoworld. Little 
pieces of food for the deceased are placed in one bowl; in the other bowl are poured vodka 
and mead. As the moumers do this they ejtpt™ ^ person base a 

great abundance in the other world. 

In some regions the corpse is offered food in tl>e yard after tt has been placed in 
the coffin. On top of the coiEn is placed a cup into which each mourner, beginning with 
the oldest, puts a piece of cake, lo many places food and ddnk are taken out to the 
cemetery and put on the grave msxind over the corpse's month. 

Hie Custom of having the funejul feast after the burial is widespread. Alter the 
moumets have letumcd from the ctnielefy anii bathed^ dishes and a spoofi ate put out 
for the deceased on a dotb<ovcred bench On which no one sits- Two candles burn next 
to the dbhesj os these candltg icc lit, it is customjuy to tell ihe deceased not to boni his 
hands or feet. The iSra {A.90.) U also asked to grant the deceased a happy life 

in the other world. The first servings of vodkin mead, and food art put in the dishes 
for the deceased. Faj-h petsoo, from oldest to youngest, takes a piece of cake and pi^s 
it in the plate for the dead persom Other dead rcLativs ire aUo invited to take part 
in the feast. 

Although it Ls ruj locigcf the custom to kill a large animid for the funecoli m 
eighteenth century accoimt reports thai a horse* usually the deceased's best or favorite 
horse, wis killed at the fimetal of a rich mm and eaben by those attending the fimcfal. 

!n some ptoccs the survivors greet the dead person m the cemetery on the day after 
the funeral. They light candles and put bre^d at the foot of the grave+ It is said that If 
no one greets the dead person before dawn, the Dmos tSra puts out his eyes. The dead 
person Is also told that if anyone caused his death, lo take that person w^khin the year. 

In some regions an offering is put out for the deceased each day for forty days 
after his death. 

(B, Be. 3B7-9Z; Beke[195-1j: Ham.[ J930a}, 133-55 i Ham.[iy3^57], 

4>48i 13^23: H[ 15^27], 21-25; J: Mulkt, 37ft, 380; S, IJM®. UjtFB}. 

SI, IT} 47; Up[FBJ, 32, 53. 35s Wu, 47^; Wt, 60^1.) 
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B.23^.1. pajfim 'thicd holidiy'; "thfi dead's thifd' 

Oa tbr third dzy after a death a metaafia] cererncnj is hdd. It is often announced 
ai! the fimc£aJ and cmijr rd^fves who Eve ncaihj* attend. Tliey ^ to the cemeteiy and 
sometime put pieces of pancike on the Rrtnruing home they Ugjbt One of thtee 

caadJes for the dead and the spirits of the rcaim of the dead |A.90- and and 

express the hope that the dcoea^ed walk in Ught. A place is set for the deceased goiTt of 
honor and each person presem puts a bit of food in die dish. Later the conLents of the 
did) for the dead person arc thrown out in the yard where dogs eat the food ; the hunger 
of the dogs indkates the condition of the dead, Sometiines the food is ghen to the oows 
or the sheep to cat. 

(Be, 392; Ham.[l9303], 155; Hain.[193<S-37]. 43, 45; H[192d3. 26; S, 142; 
Wt, 63.) 

BJ23^2. 'seventh hnlidagr'; Jki>lhn 'the datd's sevmth' 

On the seventh day after his death, the deceased h guest of honor at a rimembfanoe 
feast- In some placea neLutiYes go to the cemetery and offeijogs ate made at the grave. 
Sometimes seven candle are lit on the edge of a bowL tn some places a rdadve drives 
a wagon to the cemetery and invites the dead person to come to a memorial feast at the 
house. A hen or a sheep is slaughtered and a bath is prepared for the dead pctsocL All 
night long he is guest of honor at the celebration where fetod is pot into a bowl for him. 
Hiia food is later given to the dog^ 00»$„ Or sheep. In tlie morning he U driven back to 
the cemetery^ 

(B. 33; Be, 392-93; Him.[t930a}, 135; Him.[1936-37}, 43* 45; H[192d], 
36-27; Sv 143-43; Wt, 63^.) 

B.25*5* nfth pafrum 'fortieth holiday; 'the dead's fortieth^ 

On the fortieth day after a death, a faieweH memorial feast is held because il is 
believed that after forty days the dead person ceases to be in dose contact with the livii^. 
In ruany places a dJah, spoon, and food are put out for the deceased each day for forty 
days folLowing his dcaih. 

In some places a sheep or Urgtr animal b kiUed for the fortieth day feast and 
neighbers and relatives are tnviied. In soibc places a horse ts kiUed for a man and cow 
for a wocoan. All the meat must be eaten during the feast; none con be kept until 
the next day. 

In some legions on the fortieth day some of the relatives of the deceased drive out 
to the cemrtciy. The best horse and a wagon dcxroraied with bells arc used because the 
dead person ii told that he is invited to a great wedding {kug^ The wagon is 

driven around the graie in a clockwise direction one m three times. Ncit to the grave 
on a liocD cloth are put food and drink. The rdotives kneel bareheaded and invite the 
dead to the cefebrariofi. Somcriines they also sprinkle food lud drink on the grave. The 
dead pets™ is also tcdij to bring with Jiim the other dead relatives; the spirits of the other 
wnriJ (A.9rk and A.76.5.) arc also invited. After those who have gocie m the cemetery 
hnvt tasted ri)c food brought along, thc>’ invite ihe dead person to ger into the wagon; 
the dead person is assured thar <?r«ything b that which he idready knows. A while 
cushion « placed m a scat for the dead person. Often on the journey to town thry speak 
to the Add person who b believed to be sitting there. If more than one wagon bis gone 
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out to the cemetor, the one bdtcved la be cmiyiiig the dead pcison goes far aheatl 
of ihc Othm. 

[q some pULcft$ 1 hofse is oiTertid id the dc^ nmi on the to the house; l^e horse 
is slaughtered as soon as they ^nive home ffOm the refnetcry, Hw meai is a)c]C‘ed and 
eaten; the hide is cut and ptil on the gme. 

In the yaid the widow waits to receive her hu^bind; she and the duldreo kitcel 
weeping beside the steps. A person desigfiated to be the leader of the cerctnoiiy stands 
bareheaded m froni of her holding food and dr ini. This person speaks to ihc dead nun 
in a friendly way, calls him by name, afld invites him into the house. After the dead 
mail is bdieved to luve d^ended from the wagon, bh oisbicm is taken ioto the house 
for him to sk on. Near it the dothkig and shoes of the deceased are hung from a rafter 
so that he will see that alJ his things are stiJJ there. Food and denk are offered to the 
dead person, nAicei a while, tlic men accompny him out to inspect the barns, 
and so on. They also take him to the bathhouse to hs^he and then strike the hath switch 
three times sgalasr the platform. After sundown all the friends and relatives nf the 
deceased come to the house bringing gifts of food and drifiL Each guest aho brings a 
omdlc to be fastened to a candle hoider or bowl near the back wail. In some regiocis the 
guest buys the iMdIcs from his host for a few kopeks. Separate candles may be lit for 
h}Mai ffffrf (A.76,5 ). and the deceased: or there may be m the 

middle i Urge candle made of three regular cmdles twisted togcBier. On the ri^t £5 a 
row of SiTLill candles^ one for each dead relative r ememb ered by the living, 10 the left 
of the Urge candle eadi guest places a candle. The big candle bums until daybreak; tbe 
sirrali candles arc replaced they bum out. 

Throughoui the celebtation the Jead person is considtMd lo be the guest of honor. 
AlJ kinds of food and driot ire sersed to him; each ^oo kneding puts a little food 
and drink into his dishes. If it sheep has been killed little pieces of most of the orgms 
jue put into the bowL The old people knee! sod exhort the dead to Mess the familj-^ 
oltie, and ciops. The living also receive their share of food and drink. Tlie extent to 
which the living enjojr themselves is an indicstioa of the enjoyinciit of the dead. 

By midnight evttyone has eaten his fill and is tinink. Everyone is b high spirits 
and the guests dance wildly to the miisic of the bagpipes. As they lice, people fall 
asleep in comets. Sometimes the widow sleeps with the cuilria] on whieb her dead 
husband is believed to sit, saying that this is the last time they will sleep tog^cr. 

In some places the food lud drink In the bowls dedicAtod to the de^ ut poured 
Out in the yard nr the street And the howls are broken. T^e people go singiiig Afoond 
the fond md broken bowU three times* 

In many regions a pet^ plap the role of the deemed. In sonae pbces a per™— 
often the best friend of the deceased—putSi on his dctltes and receives all the AttentiOiis 
given to the dead. This person b called tjrrgrjfl *ihe one who pu±s on the dothes, 
or jto/l? 'the ime who sits in the place of the dead-' The widow cmbr^ices 

him os if he wure liet husband. Men shake kaneb wHh him and caJJ him by the name 
of the dead persun. He If served food ^nd drink and treated with the greaicst courtesy He 
tells about hts experiences in the other world and admonishes his reJativef to work and 
live in harmony. The inliabitiints of the house ask him for his protedion. (D.l.) 

In some places several people play the rok of the deceased instead of just one. They 
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cuh put on (Me aitJclc of (hf dcccascd*$ clotluDg. Lq (jat re^on, when iIkise weano^ 
the dothing of the ticad person (Mter, two people sit in the pbee of honor and ask 
them why they have come. They reply that they have come to thetr fortieth day festinr 
ind pcomise c^i the grain wiU grow well, the bees will increase, and life wiiJ be peaceful. 

Just before daybreak the dead person returns to the grave. The people kneel fadog 
him and tell him tiiot tt is tioie to go bock. They wish him wealth uni advise him to 
make friends amoag the dead Cheieiius, refra jw-irr, They also ark hirq ffot to scatter the 
family or hide the cattle. One person takes the candle holder, another the bowl of food, 
the third the cup, and the widow and othitts each take part of the dtad man's clothing. 
They alt lenre the bouse with the person acting the part of the dead man in the lead. 
The women weep loudly as the pmeession wends its way toward the ccnietejy. The 
procession stops at a grassy spot notsidc of town or at a ctossmads. The candleis, food, 
and drink are thrown away: a wooden spoon and cup are bn^en and left there for the 
dead person, TJi<y wish the dead person well in the neart world and ask Mm not to 
return to the world of the living unless invited. The one who has betn representing the 
dead person changes bade into his own clothes. The clothes hdooging to the dead person 
are later ^en away to the needy or sold among the Tatars. 

In sane regioas tbc dead pcisoo is diivm back to the cemetery in a wagon decorated 
with bdls and to the acctenpanimeiit of bagpipe music. The grave is swept with « h ; *f h 
switch. Sometinies along the roid there is a special place where the moumets put a 
little one-legged table called icfU Sttei table of the dead' oo wbkh a disb and three 
spoons are placed. In some places a long pole called iclla iSbur 'bridge of the dead* is 
put aonss a brook or golly so that the dead can pass ov«, Soinetiffles on Ihc day after 
the reremoDy, before going back to the cemstery, food and drink are put owl for the 
hangover which the dead may have. 

An eighteenth ceotuiy account reports that a few weeks or mooths. or even « year, 
after death a memorial feast b held and a horse is IdllaJ, Two poles are put up in the 
faonyard and a heavy thread is stretched between them on which a ring is bung. All the 
young idotivcs shoot arrows at it from a distance of ten paces. The first to shoot an arrow 
thrtwgfa the ring takes the horse—if the deceased was a mao. the one he usually rode— 
and races three times to the grave and baric. The horse is then ilanghtered. cooked and 
eaten. 

Failure to observe a fortirih day prtqrerJy may anger a dead person. !t is rclatod that 
Offlx a man held a fortieth day ceremony with only sour buttermilk. The deceased took 
Mi revenge by knocking the man down as he tried to work sn that be could not harvest 
gcuo thai day. 

(B. Be, 393~9tf, 398; Hflm.[l930a]. ije- Ham 43 48 - 

H[1926]. 27-36; Htt927]. ■19-55: J; Muller, 379-80; S. t 3 S. 140. 143-m' Wi' 
64-66: Wo, 49-52.) ' ' 

S,23.4. 

Sotortimm a reenwrial feast b held a year after a person has died. All the clothes 
of the dereasEd ote laid 00 the baric of his favorite hone. The home ts taken to the 
cemacry and I«l three riiuEs around dm stave. A three-hranched candle is lit, food is 
ofiered. and the dead p«son is reminded that it is his arinivetsary and told that his 
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borse will be ^Lughtrred in his honor. On returning bococ the hcKTse b killed and the 
rornt ouked and taceo. As mr^at and oikes itre oBered lo rhe dead perwn, be is told 
that the horse lias not been med since his death and he Is to take it to himself. At the 
end of the fcash the bones ate takea to the ccraetecy and put on the giavc^ the skull is 
hung on a tree, and the bide is sold; the proceeds from thb sale are given to orphans 
and needy people. 

Sometimes memorial ceremonies arc also held do the second, third, md fourth 
uiniversaries of a pcROo's death, 

(B, 34 i H[l926i 36^7: HC1927], 57.) 

B.23.5. s^rta iiU 'candle day"; rorta psxfram "candle holiday'^ ioff* pajr^ 'dead 
Qieremis holidaj^ 

Memotiai iieremdnies for all d&d relatives may be lidd at various tunes during the 
year. Ceremonies of this type are usually held at Brster (B.S*) or Penttcost 
OccasiodiiJly in some districts such a ceremony is abo held in the fall. There is no special 
day for the memorial feast m the fill; each family decides on the day and inviits friends 
and relatives. Candles are not lit at the fitemorjal feast in the fall. 

(Ham.[l936-37]p 44-49; H[1926], 37, 39; HX1927}, 60-63; S. 146-) 

B,33.6. 

A special offering is made to a dead person if it is believevil that he b moltsting 
the living. If a horse or a cow b lost and the o%viiet is convinced that one of his dead 
relatives bad hidden it, he lights a candle and makes a food odedng asking the deceased 
to return the lost animal. !f a uidow has a backachCp ^ believes it ti caused by her 
dead hudsicd coming to sleep with her; she also makes an otfering and prays her husband 
not to come to her- A mHnofiaJ offehog is imdc when a dead relative has appeared 
to a membei- of the- family m a dream. 

{H[1926}, 4CS-41: H[1927}. S, 143.) 

B^23-7. ufarnfflim f^umsd "offering to die left over (dead^"; it/fPt "wedding of 

the left over (dead)" 

A memorial rccemnoy is held for the dead who were not buried or who liavc no 
living reioiivcs to give a feast in their honor (A.94.). A sacrifice (0 the may be made 
cn the fall. Or the appearance of worms and dcstnictive insects in the fields signals the 
need for making an offering (o these dead. Tl>e townspeople pur on their holiday clodies 
and the ceremony resembles a wedding (B,17.)» The leader of the ceremony b called 
j^Mtj *weddtng head/ The womtin mtcendants, dress up in thdr finery and 

there are ijfhsU 'dancers/ a saifi lo keep order with hb whip, and musicians as at a 
wedding, A procession iets iwt from town cacrying food and dnok. In ii field k drdes 
in a clockwise dicectiDn three times. When tJic procession hnlts^ a emdje is lit, a food 
offering is made, and mcryonc eats. Wedding nu^t b played and songs ore sung. 

MeanwhUe the sacrifice priest slaughters and cooks a Mack steer 10 the (A.94.) 

at the edge of riie cemetezy, often outside the fence. After the procession has gone 
around ill U'lc fields of the vjljage, it goes to the oemetery. There each person puts a 
cmdle on the fence in cemonhrance of the Ui^m^ and asks the dead iwt lo hanDQ the 
crops. The meat of the steer b eaten ; the bones and leftover meat are buried in the 
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coneeiy. The hide of the steer » ort tdio thin strips so that it can m tl tw e the whole 
ctfO/c^cty^ 

A sitCEififx U mit dwAft performed; s^unetEm^ only a vow li made. To mat* a 
¥ 0 W tile oldest man m die village wrap* a strip of Unden bast aromid a iree dftJEcated 
tB the Tlic mimber of tidies it is wrapped aitmind indicates the jiiimber of 

before the animaJ is to be sacrificed; it h always sn uneven numbet^ When the vow is 
ftilfilled^ the promise bond is burned. 

Sometunes an individual family is caHed on to make a sacrifice to the whm 

mice grt Into the granary. Usually the head of the iwuse finds a long strip of aod 
wraps it around a tree in the oemetefy nine Umes. The sacrifice is made at the end of 
the nine years. The procesioo goes wound all the buildings m the fmn and a blade 
steer is sacrificed and eaten at the cemetety. 

(H[1926], 41^3; H£1927J, 6a, 70; V. 2JL) 

B.Z3.S. hiiing^ria 

This ts a memorial service lor the dead. 

(Sa, zas.) 

For moft fujfam, see B,23,5.; tubfr B^.Uj ibitU iumaimt, 

hS.3. 

B.24. (t Ahidf pa'fTam 'new bread iwlidA;'; u pattmti pajrjjrt ‘new ponrdg^ boiida/ 

A thuiksgivmg ceroDony is hdd eitbtr at the end of the lyc bajrvesi or after all the 
grain* W been harvested. At the end of the lyt haivtst, the head of each faintly pray* 
over bread nude from the new grain. When the coremDoy takes place after alj Uie wotfc 
in the field is done, the head of the house, after having bathed, puts a JittJe of each 
Idnd of gnin and malt as well as cakes and beer made frotn them in a little bowl on the 
table; then batefacaded he carries the bowl into the yard, He holds it up to the jun sod 
thanks the gods fee the Lessings he has received during the yea*. 

(H[1S26], tgj-a?; S, 186; V, 227.) 


B.23. ji mS pajram 'new honey holiday’ 


A yearly thanksgiving ceremony is pnftxmed in late siunmcr after the honey u 
gather^. The wtwshippcT lights a candle and prays to the bee god (A.26i.28.) not to be 
angry if he tus hanned the bees. He aba prays that the bees be bicsed. After tlic pnver 
he begins to eat the honey. f / 

(B, 91 ; H[ 19261 , 186 .) 




?« uTUk keta. see B.13.; Sdaf nU. B.27.; mm /£«, B.23.7.; 

8.25.7,; ;sfw 


S ds^ Tnrita- wedi* 

hm f Wetide. At this time the young people go sledding down 

hm scattering hempsetd, and shouting. "May the hemp grow high." Boys also .^ev. 
^ «ir ^d iuguea butter week old woman' and old man.* One wear's 

d«h« and a beard and bUefcens bis face; the other wars women's clothes padding 
hunself so IS to protrude b«h in front and in back. The townspeople ask them if tl* 
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gmn wUJ grow well in the coming year arwl they answer that it wEL The older people 
spend the tinif? eating, drinking, and telling stories. During this ti^eck they tmly work in 
the mottling; on Thursday and Friday no work it all is done, 

(B, 19; H, 191; JO 

For 3«e BTT.l,; 0.17.1, 

B.27^ uJe girrs holiday" 

After wort Is fiaisbed in the fields in Novmbcfp there is a holiday called 
Religious aspects of this holiday are minimiaed, gcneiully being Umited to songs asking 
for gpd's blessing. In sOioe regions only wotnen attend, hut in others coen also partidpaleH 
The celebration i$ often a rime when ^lis of mariiiigGLhlc agp give a party for j'Oting 
men. Although ill villagers are invited, the pirty is primarily an opportunity for young 
people to get better atquainEcd. The giris of a village organize a party, preparing betr. 
pancakes and other food; married women also contribute (ood^ At the party the guests 
dmee, play the gusle and hagpipeSp improvise songs, play gomes, and tcU stories. As is 
customaty fot most Qierenus celebrations the ff?stiviLies fast for two or three days. 
Reports of sexual iJcense at this time have been refuted by Vajiljev. 

This holiday bos nationalistic Overtones and its tclebiation if i manJfeffatlorL of an 
attempt to preserve the old tradiriooil way of hfe; as such^ it is ocicbntcd by Chcremls 
regardlcM of their religious beliefs. Some Russiiuis living near Cbcremii villages have 
taken over this holiday and celebrate it in much the same as the ChetemisH 
fVftailjev[l913]; Zykov, 4CMLJ 

BJ8. cow's milk feast 

^Tlhi a calf is bom, friends and relatives of the owner are invited to pajtidpalc in 
a ceremofiy in honor of idkt^MtU "critic fructifier* (A,S2J2,). The head of the 

house pouts water on the stove and prays that the calf grow to be Ihe sioe of the ricFve^ 
Those present ore alio sprinkled with water os a pr^er b $aid that the cow give much 
mlik. Standing neat to a bowl of po-mdge iniaed with batter^ the host prays that the 
bchi fet/jl/f j give much cattJe as there are hairs on the cow, so that one end of herd 
might be still on the road when the other has coiteced the cowshed/" 

CH[1926], 91; H[1927}, 259; S, IBB.) 

fire ceremony 

In the hottest port of the summcf rtew fire is made to prcrtcsa the people from the 
destruction of riib time. On an appointed day all fires in a village arc put Oui^ A new 
fire is made by frkrioa; the new fire is caJk>d pu mi ^wood fire^ or baftaf ml "rubbing (?) 
fire," People and livescock jump over the fire. To tHELke it easier to drive the emit over 
the fire, it fs usually mode at s. gate; the gale is decorated with mountain ash boughs. 
From this fire, whicli often bimis two or three days, the head of each house takes a fire¬ 
brand with which he smokes out his cattle pens and llghls the fire in his No pfijer 
is said nor sacrifice made at tfab *i™ 

<H{1926], leo^t; H[1927], 236-57.i 
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B 3 O. frost Spirits’ dcntmfmjf 

A pereiPCHij drdkaUwi to hffsisa and "frost (dd jsam" and 'Old woman' 

{Ai b teld in i m&fldow town at the beginning of Juiic, Most of the wor¬ 

shipped aie young men. They weif their everyday clothe anej do not put on new bast 
shoes js is customary for other religious cerrnuxiics; they believe that then evnyday 
clothes are gpod enough for the frost spirits. At the place of wodhip they make a £xc 
and cook a large pot of porridge, die ingredients for which iiave been gathered in tlie 
village in the znOfning. Two priists stand next to each other and say the same prayer, 
one Jiddcessing p&Ahm Anguia and the other hfta. Ftocn time to titM they lift 

up on high 3 bowl of portidj^. At the md of the prayer the priests tinow 3 few spoocifiils 
of porridge into tiie 6re and pray the fire spirit (A9.14.) to take the sacrilia to the 
frost spirits. The porridge is then poured out and the cttwony comrs to> an end. 

(P, 204^0 

fl.JL harvest 

B.31.1, 

When A man goes out to (he £eld to reop^ he cuts dght stalks and prays that hb 
bade will he aS supple and flexible as the stailb. He fastens these tn hb bdt; then hb 
back will not hurt him no matter how hard he works. 

At the banning of the harvest, the flist ears cut are put oh the holy shdf in the 
W^^hut' (E.L>. 

(B, 67; H[1926}, 186; U)[FB}. 92.) 

B.31.2. 

At the end of die harvest the last stalks are either left ^wding or ere cut on the 
same day of the week the harvest began. After the end of the harvest, the workers 
gather and throw the sickles back over tbdi heads. Whoevw's sickle falls away from the 
others will die soon. 

(B, 67 ; H[I9363, 186; J.) 

B. 32 . bouse building and dedicadon 

As a hwse ta being built coins are placed in chiec comcfs "so that the house will 
be wealthy,*^ Gopper cobs Me also strack against the ridgepole which b put into place 
quietly and carefully "so that nobe and din do aot mme into the nrw house.^^ 

When i family mmo imo a mw Jkiu«, brad is taken fiom the dd hoax to the 
new En the bdief that ihr fottntr gpod tude will tjonx with it. Friends and relatives are 
invited to the dedication of Ihe house. It b not dear whether the house itrelf or hoiisis 
hold spirili are being worshipped. When a Oictenjis enters a new house, he prays for 
good health and good fortune for the inhohetants. 

(H[1926], 52, 82.) 

new bathhouse oetemany 

The first time a lumi bsthliouse b Iwated, butter b put on the bench for ujfffa 
itrgav bathhouse old nun’ (A.3a.t6.) so thatlbe steam will be coed 

(H[192fi3, 52.) 
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nsumng cttcmsmy 

A Gicremf^ chiliJ Is ii 4 med twite. On Ibc Atj of his birth a. Itraporifj rtutte is givcji 
by the midwife. This is nec^s?47 lest the child die without smd imnx and beoome an 
(A.^U)« The child may be given a n^mie similar to that of his parents or he may 
be named after the day on which he l$ boio< espffialiy if he i$ bom on Thiirscfiy or 
Friday. There is no ceremony attached to this naming. Sometimes a diild Is named after 
the first person who asmes to tfae house after the birtlL It is considefed to bring good 
iuek if people come to visit after a duld is bom; the parents serve drinks to the vbhor$. 

A second name Is chosen later. Because a diild's well-being inay depend on the 
selectioa of the correct name, the aid of a priest (D.6.) or scNXhssyer (DJ.) is sornetiniES 
enlisted in choosing a name. He tak® up the child while k is ccying aod^ as he mcks it, 
says different names. The one or whkh the child stop dying b coasideicd to be the 
proper name. In earlier rimes the soothsayer or priest said dlffereot names as he tried 
Id strike i fire. The name that was said as the rioden caoght fire was given to the child.. 

The midwife may be called oa Eo select the name a few days after birth. If tlie dilld 
b a ff fi it is given a EJime <iiyiiljr to the mother's^ if a boy, it is given a name similar 
to the father's. The midwife makes three loaves of lye bread and gives each a tmat 
The loaves aie baked in the oven and the name of the one which comes Out bst is given 
to the child- 

Among Girlsrian Qieremb the mmie b given by the godparent at baptism. 

<H[15»26]p 194; H^[1945j, l-%ih MiiUet, 365-66; Scbeok[l950e].) 

B.34. private sacrifices 

In some places each adult man b expected to make a certain number of sacrifices 
during his life. Thb number varies from one to foor according to the regioa. Tlie fii^r 
sacrifice b usually when a boy reaches manhcxxl. In one place the sacrifices are 
dedicated to haj /arma *god over the bead^ (A.^6.6.)^ emtor' 

^ A,70,), hhn aba Tfudifier mother* (A.l.lO.), and ffg^ pttjaria 'son ceeaior" (4.70.4.)* 
At each of these ccmaaaics not only must a large animal be sacriiktd to the deity being 
worshipped but also additional aninub to ks hdpeis. 

Ai the first one a horse is sacrificed to btif umbat jum^ 'head god' (A.26,6.), a cow 
to jam^n 4ba ‘goi's modier* (AT.2.)^ a heifer to jum&n piombar 'god's prophet' 
(A.6R.2.)^ a goose or duck to jifttisn af (A.5.)^ a goose or duck to ftrmm 'god's 

treamrer' (A. 25 i,L), and a sheep to jum^rt p^rie 'god's bles^g moehcr" (A-LBO* 
a sheep to 'god's mercy' (A.7B.2.), a dudt to htiaft 

puU ’the one who gives bolding god's reins' (A.72,)* a duck to *god*s angel' 

(AnR4.B.), a goose to jttmsrf reporter' (A.B.) and i duck to fei 

'god’s provisiotia’ (A.13.)- 

Ai (be second sacrifice a fml b sacrificed to Jtt/g^ pfij^rh 'great creator' i 

hpeifer to piambar *pro|ribet' (A.6 b.), a sheep or dude to petke aba 'blessing mother' 
(41.8,). 1 gciose Of mm to 'tfeasurer" (425^,). a duck XQ fok^f (4t4,), 

a duck tobhn^za 'reporter* (A.e.), aod a duck tojarlagal ’mercy* (A-78.). 

At the third ceremony a cow is sacrificed to iafan atfa Tructifier mother' (41.10-), 
a gii^oor to iff j aba 'sun modiet* (A_LJ-) p ^ sheep to p^At aba 'blessing mother' (41^8.), 
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sbecp [Q atb-tm Tmctifift Diotkcf's fmdiGeY (A,S2rliI.)p z gposc to df 

(A,5.), a cluck lo joki^ 'langcr ^A,&4.)* znA i dude to 'treisura* (A.29.). 

At the fourth ceremofijr i foaJ is ^dctificcd to /kLth (or ^rg») 'cMJd (or 

$oa) fucitor' (A-70r4H)> i hdfer to pi-omiiar 'prophet' (A_63,)* 3 . sJieep to perki abtx 
'blessing mother' (A.IJh)* a rm to jerlag^l 'ineitry' (A.7S.)p a duck to saiif 'angel' 
(A.S4.]» a ^Dose to dl {A,5,}m and & duck to 'leporter' (A.8.)h 

The priest who nukes the sacrLhces j$ di^osao by the indifidual ; iie does not neces¬ 
sarily have the saiw priest for every ucrihee. If a person is a priest hlmselfp he perfomu 
hii craia sacrifices, 'The first time n priest la ask^ to perfcurtn a ceremotiy be usuaUy 
refuses md must be asked again. The mSU 'seer' (0.10.2.) may tell the person to 

get a new priest, tn onr region each man has a k^t whom he greatly respects Jind 
CalU aid This man was the bu} aia at his wedding, Ok husband of the 

WTEmn wlio placed the headdress of a married v^'Oaum on hb bride. 

The sacribce ceremony is simikE to the iwa (B.9r) , Lead h meJted and cast over an 
ax blade or a frying pan^ the msultiog figure is hung on the sacrifice tree. All the ani- 
nuls ate usoaiJy sacrificed under thr same tree but the ceremony to l&iim aba take^ place 
under a different tree The aninuJ is tied to a tree and then slaughtered. A coin tj pur 
on the design m the middle of the sacrifice bread (CZl.)* A horse's hide is burned^ the 
other skins ere kept for later use; formerly they vttic hung no trees. The meal is cooked 
and citeo in the grofve; someiiinei women help with the cooking. The tncai Ml over is 
taken home and not used for a ^-eek. At the end of the week the on^al^t fe^st is heldp 
After Uiat, leftover meat Is eaten witbont ceremony, but the bones are burned^ 

hGny poor people cannot afford these s^icrificts and 50 imkc vow-s to sacrifice later, 
(Hifii.[190&]. S- 17 : H[192tS], 155-56.) 

R.35- purification of a spring 

To purify a spring meal is g^ered from all the villagers, codred, and eaten at 
the edge of the spring. Bvt iuba (A,l .1,) Is pleased and gives good water- 

(fi, 206.) 

fi.j6H sowing 

Before a min begins to iW be says a tong pnycr rct^nesliog tb Jt the crop be h lrss*if 
<UpEFB], 36.) 

C. SACHIHCES AND OTHER OFFERINGS 
FOf jrgsaojik, see Cl. 

Cl. h»l’»k or huf hoi' 9 k hend Ihe stndi' 

An inimaJ sacrifice is the nu»l importanr act of leocship perfoiraed by the 
In addition to re^or saiaifices {0.9. B.7.) made annually to gods and lacri* 

ficcs may be rtquUwi to avnt a thrcatojcd mbfonuot or to abate some wll by a 

supemorunl. 

The more yaJuablc tbe animal sacrifioed, the gtata the bonar paid to die Mp«- 
imtunl; consecpenily, a horse is the sachfice moar siiiuble for i god (A.26.) or e 
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A Siciificr bors« is called As a rule, female 

animAb arc siiciificfid to femak spirits; the Cftfnmmi sacdEcc to ad dhd 'motbtf' 
(A.I,) is A c<xw, althmjgh occaslcknally a rmre is usctL Btilb ojccn, ibeep aati xa-nu arc 
saoifioed lo Jess ini|iOft 9 JiL spirils simh as a "prophet* {A.68.] or a 'creator' (A.70,)^ 
Ducks and geese are sacriEc^ to minor spirits, usually those worshipped bocaiise of 
their association with a tnore Lcnpartant god or kmmef; chi^iem are larely sacriRced. 
Akhougfa 2 hate or grouse is sacrificed octasionaLly^ wild sniuuils and birds are not 
uscuiJly oonsidered suitable, tn a sheep imaiifing arerootiy (S.20.) an owl is killed. If 
nothing else Is ayalkhic a fish isay a!^ be sacrificed. 

Ideally, only the finest animak may be used as sicrificcs. Furthermocc they must be 
just reaching maturity, never having been used for work or breeding purposes; sheep 
may not liave beta shorn. Horses and cattle ate usually selected when not (juite two years 
old. EW! must have been hatched within the year and the fanales must not have 
begun to ky. Aoinials must be of just one color. Horses and cattle are usually brown, 
although oo::as[onal!y white, Sheep and fowl are white. Black aniniiis aie sacrificed to 
earth spirits (A.L5„ A.67.liL, A,6S.S., A,fl4.L4.). 

Althou^ certaiii types of onimab are traditionally sacrificed,^ the selectiofi of animals 
for a sped^ anemony tests with the priests <D.6.) or seers Priests usually 

dedde the Sacrifices for the annual public ceremonies; seers are consulted when special 
sacrifices oaust bo nude. In the case of public cereinonics the choice of animals dtpends 
on the ecnnomic resources of the ’wotshippecs and the Importinte of the spirits to whom 
the sacrifices are made. Only one animal is iacrificed to each spirit; however, wheo a 
Sacrifice U made to an impoftant god or AermH, a number of smaller animals masl also 
be sacrificed to the lessee spirits in it$ retinue. When many gods are woethipped at a 
Jt£s2 (B.9.), a great number of animat sacrifices are necessary^ 

Animals for public sacrifices are ptifchised only from Cheremis, not from Russians, 
Tatars, or people of otlier ethnic: gtoupfi. Before a sacrifice money is collected from att 
the householders in the area. The bead of each house considefs it his duty to set aside 
and contribute willingly money for sacrifice, Mnoey offered ai the ceremony k also usaJ 
to defray expenses^ If this is not sufBdmt, a secofid collecriofi may be taken up after 
the ceremotiy. The priest who reJccU the animal offers a fair price which the owner accepts 
without haggling. 

The selection of a largp animal is quite important and, only after several tests have 
been made, is it considered worthy to be sacrificed. An anlmaJ which shudders is believed 
to have been chosen by the god for which it is intended, If^ during inspection, an aninml 
shudders at si^t of on being touched lightly^ it k regarded as an espedtlly good omen. 
A cloth is tied around the nedc of the animal rignif^ng that it has been chosen for a 
sacrifice. This doth remains on the aninuJ tmtil it readies the grove, where the doth is 
removed and hung on a braiHii of the sacred free. If, for scHiif e^soA, the sacrifice does 
not take place, the animal ts not slaughtered or sold, In some regions^ as an AnimoJ ts be¬ 
ing led to i iw/f sacrifice (B,^.), people fmai vOJjges aloag the way go cut to m&± the 
animo] and ask the priest Icadmg it to take it to the vdUge grove and say 2 prayer there 
In the grove where ihe s^rificc is to take place, three tests may be made to asceftaln tliat the 
animal b atcepcabJe to the god. Water is poured over the back of the omnul^ if the animal 
shudders, it is a sign that the god is pleased with the It is abo said that nt this 
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time the inunat shakes the impurity of human contact. If the animaJ does not shudder, 
the trial is repealed until it does. Failure of an an imal to shudder i$ not always the fault 
of the animal; it nuy ind teste that sacriBce utensifs have not hcen placed property or 
something else has been done wrong. If after seven or nine (rials, depending on the 
region, the animal does not shudder, it is retumed to its owner and another animai b 
sought. If there b no other aniinal inunediately availaNe, the ceremony nuy be delayed 
a day while another b foiuuL An aninul is not paid for ootil it has passed this test. 
Fowl are not usually subjected to thb trial. Another way in which the supcniatucal‘s 
acccptiince may be indicated is by the shape which molten pewter takes when poured into 
a pan or os'er an ax blade imo a bow! of water. If the hgure resembles an aniiml, it 
signifies the deity's HCCeptanGe. In the event of unfavcuable results another figure b cast; 
however, the slightest tcseiciblancc to an animal Is pgiffififnt When pieces arc pit from 
a brandi to make a Sutiist (F,19.) and to d^ertniiw the acceptability of difeient parts 
of the sacrifice, one is also cut to see if the animaJ b acceptable. Only after the -^nim nl 
has passed these triab b it sacrifited. At less elaborate ceremonies the last two trials 
may be omitted. 

In some places animals to be aamficed are voluntadly giveo by individuals. Although 
they receive money offered by other wOKhippers in return, this is not i^iidcd as a 
purdiase since the doaor selects the animal and the amouQt of money which he iKeives 
does not depend on the value of the arumal. 

In prayer the sacrifice animal is highly praised, being desenbed as both silvery and 
diiniog, A horse is described as silvcr^te^ silver-hoofed and having a shining coat and 
a iJiintctg mane. Bulls are called silvcT'homed and sheep sitver-wooly, 

All animal sacrifice rituals are idmiLir although ihiy vary in elabotsteness. The most 
elaborate sacrifice ceremony b Mi* (B.9,) t oihen resemble this but are not usually 
as complete. 

Tlie language of the ptaycis scents to imply that the whole animal U offered; in 
reality, most of the meat b eaten by the worshippers. Only small picas of bones 
and inedible parts are offered to the sapcimtuni, usually as a bunt offering, although 
offerings to earth spirits are buried. Uncooked meai is never offered. The soul of 

the animai b bcheved to go to the spuit world where it serves the supcnutunl for n-hom 
the sacrifice is made. The aninasJ b butchered so that the boacs are not broken. 

The hide of a sacrificed horse b either burned or hung on the eastern parr of a 
sacred tree. Cowhides and sliecpskins art returned to the fonner owner of given to 
the priest In some rc^oos they are sold but Ja offers tlib b not done l«t then Iw 
defiled by foreigness. 

Because woisliippecs ue not always willing or able to make the prescribed sacrifire 
substitutes are sometimes used. In some regions whole animals are not sacrificed but 
pieces of meat, heads, feet and organs puttfiosed in a market arc offered, la another 
pUce, gingerbread in the sdupe of aniouls b offered, The term orgamat. usually used for 
a sacrifice hotse; b also applied (o this substitute. Instead of a duck 3 small nike who^* 
hoJ rextnbi^ that of a duck may be used. " 

If Ml individuaiU makes a vow to aacrifioc an Miintil. hsir or wool may be taken to 
the gnwe as Ml iodicMitm of his iuientioiis. Otlier tiroes a linden bast bridle sliehdv 
smalkf than the normal rile, bhung on a sacrifire tr« symbollring the promised C 
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(Be; 735; HiiiL[190ea], T-10, HajiL[l?SOit]. 7; H[lf)26}, 42, 46, 47, 50^31, 
71-77* 90. 120* 122, 123-2S, 150-31* 150, 163* 167, ISfi; H[t927]. 

26^1 Jl Muller, 355-57* 36li P, 1S6, S, 95-96, 17^78; Uj[FB]* 0; V, 25, 
36, 49* 147* 140. 157, 16S. 193; Zykov, 27-28.) 

For egffri£, ^ J.; m C.2.1.; jolfmm pur^^ CIO,; Jb^h ki^td^, B.i7.l4 
C2.1. 

C2, iiniij iHcad' 

C2.L mamai^k or marrta tJnd^ or ^jan 7www kimts 'bultory walky bread'; l$r 

ktrtd^ '[fiiJk bre^d' 

Br«Ld is cofnmoiily used as m It miy be offered ellhcr alone or with other 

food. When an impoiUnE animal sard£re is mode, bread is also offeredn Tlw nmnber 
of loaves varies from region to regiem. Often nine loaves are made: one large lool called 
tap egfrtf *n)ot eg 9 fi& or simply ksg^ kiftJ^ Marge bread/ and dghl seoiIJ Joav^ called 
iz# kiud^ 'small brad/ The bread is flatp loaod in shape and often imteavcned. Ingtedr 
«its for the bread are collected from all the households putJcipiktJng tn the sacrifice, 
Tine bread Ls made in town bf the pnesi who is to niake the sacrifice or liis assiscam on 
the day befoit!, or ^ly on the rooming of the sacrifice. Bread for different sacrifices is 
baked separately. Daslgos are made in the dough the priest. These are made simply 
by pressing the tips of three fiitgcrs into the dough in tlie center and On the edge of 
each loaf; the design in the center is colled kap 'body^ and that on the edge ner nose.' 
In addition the large loaf has lines made by three fingers titaig the edge; the lines 
opposite the "nose" are edied po^ 'tail' and those on the sides ’wing." In this way 
the bread remotely resembles a bird. The bread b placed on the altar so that the 'nose' 
points toward the tree. The pact of the brad in which the designs have been made b 
tom out and offered to the god; the rest b ftaten by the worshippefs. Five small loaves 
and the left half of the large loaf arc used on tlie day of the sacrifice. The other three 
IcKves and the right half of the large loaf are used when the mhk meat (C. 12 . 3 .) 
is calea. 

The tenn kmdf b used for brad brought ^ ceremonies by worshippers, 

The bread b placed on a table and Later taken home at die close of the cerefnemy to be 
eaten. 

(B. 43: Be. 710, 735; H[m6}, 119* IH 147, 165; H5irL[ 1908a], 17; J; P* 186^ 
190: V, 67, 235* 207.) 

For jfrj2j kindst see B.17.1. 

C.2.2. iiud> 'warm brad" 

This bread b used when a vow (B.16.) b made to a i^rmei {A,51.). 

(H[ 1926]. 162.) 

C 23 » tiimaJ kind^ 'imbroken brad before" 

This term b used in prayen to dedgnate bttaii brougfU to a cererr^y by the wor¬ 
shippers. [n some r^^ons, the owner of d>e inirml sacrificed at a kxij^ ( A.9J gives a 
loaf of bread to be pJired on the altar. This brad, in contrast to the sacrifice brad 
(C2.1.)^ ij usually leavened. 

0; Pp im 
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C3. 'pie' 

Pie BTC Bometime taken to Rligioiis ceitnKnie by the wonkippee. Small pio m 
offend to supcriuturiilB juid eten by the wocdiippets oa Farf^r Day (0.8,5,), In some 
OuistiKi tommuaitie, patents wishing to have their ehiU baptised distribute small 
in one of which there ii a c<»p. The person who gets tlic tart with the edn 
become the cfaitd's godpaimt. 

704-tS: H[1926]. 191; J; P, 209; V, S2, 195.) 

For Augt iwf*, see C2.1.; ixgt li jorta, C.n.j fVimahk imdt at wrffjja bwdf 
C2,t ^ 

C4. metjtit ‘pancake’ 

Thin pancakes an commonly offered to sopemahifals, especially a| ceremoedcs such 
as agit pajtam (B.2.) at which no atunul sacrihee is made. Usually only a psece from 
eadi pancake is thrown into the fire as an offering, the rest « eaten by the worshippers 

(Hflm.[:90(8a}. 4; H[1926]^ 147-78; J,) ^ 


C5^ mm^ *tgg' 

£^ggs uie dosdy issodiibKl with $u£b sprtn^ cercttMUilcs ^ aga (B_2 l 

Easier (B.8.), and fSrttrt (B.I8.), At the jgd fajnm in one region eggs are given to 
the priest and eMhanged by the wqrahippeis, A young woman s egg is ibtown over a 
tree thRt times; if it is amght, she wiff have g^iod luck. An egg may be pjaa*! in * hole 
in a fidd for the earth to 'e^* Eggs are boiled and coiond at Easter, Eggs which hare 
been offered to the dead at a memorial oeremony (B,a,J.4.) tie later eaten by the li™* 
%gs are given to the young men who exnrdse evil spiriri. ^ 

(H[1926], 176; J; S, 106-7^ lS5j Wu, 28.) 

C6. jftmer 

A porrid^ mtdeof oat, rye; or wheat flout is often pcepamd as an offering h mav 
cither be offered alone or with stmt other sacrifice. At an aninul sacrifice liemcr b 
|d«oed m the alur tinder the Aaaifice tree and smeared on ihe stick {F.19,> ^bidi b 
bouad to the tree. Some is also put into the bowl of food which is offered to the ddiv 

Offering of are also made hy sick people to spirits whkh i« bdieved to have 
caused the disease. 

(H[I926}, 118, 124, 153. 165; J; V, 82.) 

Fw «c C2,i* 


C7v ^iia 'nmef 

Monty is nfen offered to a spirit. A coin is thm^ into the spring for the water 
mother (A.1.1.) the first time a Chemmis bride draws water at her husband's bouse 

^ T " by an individual who is asking for something from 

a god, A fllvtr ewn leprsHUmg the money to be spent in putebaring * sacrifice animal 
li put m a bag and hung m a storchoose when a vow (B.4„ B, i6.> is made Sometimes 

a com IS pur on the design on the bread (C 2 . 1 .) at a L=4e cerin^v ‘ 

{HiiD.[ 19081], 4, 6, 17; H[1926},.ltS2-65.) 
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C.7.1. mamot^k ^Ixj^ or aisa or nmm oha 

Monj^y given by m individnai CO hare a pf&yct &aid foe him is desigfmted by tbts 
txirm. Hill jiicHicj b most often given at sacd^e ceremonies; those >vho do not attsend 
the ifloi&e may sent! dieit oUefiog with one who does. A pefson ofEeting JiHMicy covers 
his hand with sleeve or the end of hb bdt so that the coins are not defiled by human 
touch. The priest or his asdstiot dso rcceivs the wmcf with bis hand oTvericd, The 
donor tells name and the ptiesl prajf^ for him, moiticning him by name. Although 
there is no speohed aenDunr which must be contributed, the mofe coins a person give^i 
the greater blessing b asked for him. At the end of the prayer the priest lets the moeiey 
fall onto a doth spread oat before the aJtar* The money b used to defray the costs of 
the oeremociy. 

(Be, 750, 731, 737; H[1^26], J; P> 196^97; V, 152.) 

C7.2, c^fid pa fllia 'sacred tree money' 

G^per coins lie buried under sacred treB. Ai the beginmng of a sacrifice ceraoony 
they are unearthed. A few' coins are added and the money is cebmfed at the end of 
the Ceremony, 

(H[1926X ^44.) 

Vot rifw 4 J see C2.34 orgdindi, Gl.; or^>/ai, C.IZ3.; C.2.I. 

C7.3. flWar 

Money brought for a special intercession, it a saoifijce to a (A.31.) h 

i::dled naJ^r. 

(H{:i926], 166.) 

CR. pj(ff "porridge" 

A porridge of oatmeal nr wheat meal is often used a$ an ofieiing to ^openuitucals. 
(H{1926]p 73; J; V, 82, 514.) 

C.9- pur,i 'beeri 

Libatinns of beer are often made to supematurals. Sometimes when i vow to sacrifice 
on an imal (B.4., BT6,) b made, rnalt is put io a bundle and hung in the storehame 
cm the storifice tree. Thb etpresents the beer which will be offered nt the promised 
sacrifice. 

(Hanufl^OSa], 4, 6: Ham.{1930a}p 7; H[l926}, 178.) 

For puralfit Icr^i, sec Ct. 

C.9-1. Sd^lsma fara beer' 

Deer served to women ait^ the Easter cefemony (B.8.5-1.) ia called iaSldma fsiTj. 
ToiLma ts said to mean a Large round h^odJeless wooden cup. The mfonnant did rtot 
recognize this ceremony but says that taiiama is a Tatar word meaning "dcxi't throw it 
away'; thu h said when beef b smed to people indkating that they arc to drink it all. 

(Be, 706 s j.) 

CIO. jolman 'johnan mead' 

Mead (pJtr^y or hydromcJ (arha} tiered as a libation b called Icfman 
Chuvash 'pancake') * k b prepared by 'pure' viUage maidens. Bowb of mead are pUced 
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on the dt»r under the sacrifice oee. The number of howls usually coriesponds to the 
nuRiher of loaves of sacrifice bread (C2.1,), 

(H[1926]. UR-19, 132, 148; P. 190; S. 101.^ 

Foi f£fmi ijf, see C.12,1, 


ClU S9tta'tanilc 

Cables ate burned er most Chcremis cereiiiiooles. They are usually sletider and 
abort lur Or seven inches long; howem, bundles of twenty to twenty-five frtnHlfr are 
SDmct itDES bunted. Each worshipper brings one to three candles to a service. 

All candles «e handmade; at sacrifice ceremonies they are often mad^ n^ht in the 
grove itself. The worriiipper uses a piece of wax whidi he has brw^t from home or 
buys from a beekeeper who sells it Id liiUe square pieces. He soften* the waa in his hands 
Of over the fire and then wraps it arounil Hax or hemp fibers wilh kis linger. In prayer 
the is taJJed 1/ sorfa 'gfot siivcir candle/ 

Often there is a stand for candle but somerimes they are simply fastened to the 
edge of i bowj of stere iaio which offerings ate put. 

When a vow to sacrifio; (11.4.) is made, a little wax is pm in ^ bag in a storehouse, 
jymboliang the candle to be burned whta the vow is fu lfill^ 

(Blf, SB; H5m.[1908a], 4; Ham.[193R-37], 4l-f9; H[192fi}, 21 ii7-,ia 147 - 1- 
P, 195; Wu, 45.) ■ >*J* 

ClUl. 1n^^a Siprta Cindle' 

Candles donated by individuals in order to have an inieiccssofy pmyw jrid for them 
are allied mama jofta, 

(P, 186. 196-97.) 

For iuUir, see C.2.1. 


Ci2. U1 'meat' 

C.12l1. pHiau }jl 'whole meat' 

This term is used format fnmJ a sacrifire aninul which u put on * pii^ of 
hack and bung cm the firesland (F.8.) at the end of a 
(V. 169.) 

C12.2. 


This teim if used for certain pieces of meat of a sacrificed uaimal which are cooked 
^ from the res* of lie mat. All this meat is sEHEetimes called mshi „(] die term 
hi cs tesaved for smaller picacs of it which are offered to the superaatuial. He 
pieos of whirb up the m^h! are not the same in every i«ioa altbough they 
represent ,n g^taJ ad prts of the animal's body. For example, the lSt> hi of fh^ 

i ^ oo« aij amh, tl« aic brii», tl« 

j ^ .f bce^ton,. a,c bem, fee Hb, Imm fciS 

»* .Dd ^ l™. Ik. left U.e f»m bod. Wrb.^ pioo« f™. d,o bhd k.^ 
d» lb, Ira, a,e k.d„o, uj ibo ioiMino. Tbo lib nea rf . duck ™ co,aia 

-mdpip; nak. brat, bri^ 

fra o«i p«l ra pa u.to no took »d U««»p in.o thk ta « „ off,™, d„ 
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sup«ii 2 limi] being woi^jppcd uid to tbe fife spirit (A.9«H.). A tittle slice of cadi is 
put on a stick and £a^£iied to the samd tree. Places from the iuh meat of a large anuoaJ 
axe put JsMe to be <^ered later. The rest of the Wb9 UI is distributed to be eatefi by 
ivoE^ppets. 

(Be, 7^7: H[1926J, 130, 164, 185; P. 

For 1/ sec Cll. 

C. 12*3. (tFQhk 

Sometimes pieces of the (C12J*) ate set aside to be offered later. This 

may lake place on the same day as the sacrifice^ oa the next day in the grove, or even 
later at home. Small pieces of the orc/jji mcif arc offeied to the deity to wlwm Ihc 
animal was sacrificed and the rest is eaten. In one place the meat is kept for a week at 
hcHEe before k is used. After that it may be ea^cn ^ cart must be laken not to drop it 
and the bones must be burned. If the meat is from an afTimat sacrificed by axi [ndividnal 
to a keremei the meat brought home must not be eaten by adyooe except 

family members. 

(H[1926}, L32, 155, 166-^; 17.) 

For hf see C2.1.; lolfa C2.2.; cml IWj, C2 3.' tap 

C2.1.; tffirf, C.10,; iftm imn AiWa, C2J, 

D. RELIGIOUS FUNCTIONARIES 

For 4 ir Bht^t see B.173-; ^ora, D.6.; hi jSw, BJ7.3.; 

D.10-2^; hiijf B-llS-i s^an ttij^ B.17.3^^ B.17-3. and B,l7-7.; 

burgfim iubtfi B.173.; i^bjn hU EAJA.\ fw k^rta B I7.t.; 

frfM bai^, B.17.4.5 m B.173.; hi frsUa, B.113. 

D. i. burgem ciU "pcfson dressed in dotlies'; tffwiel iMtgl 'one who sits in 

the place of the dead' 

Ar the memorial feast forty days after a perm's death (B,23 5^)* scamcone, tfien 
his best friend, plays the role of the dead person^ putting on the shirt, coat, cap and 
shoes of the deceiised. He is treated is If he were rhe dead person coine back to life. He 
is ^bown every courtesy, seated in the place of hortOF:, served food and drink^ and odled 
by the name of the deceased. Snmri-imi^ he is taken out to inspect the farm. In some 
places, he dances alone to the rmisic of the bagpipe as others kned holding candles. He 
tells the living about life in the other world and idmcmishcs diem to live in peace and 
hirmony. At dawrv acoompnied by tiie others, he sets caut for the ceuieleiy* Along the 
way he takes ofi the dotbes of the dead persoa and resumes his own identity, 

(H[m63, 32-34; Wt, 65-46; Wu, 50-52.) 

For ichSit see D.5-i jorn^^ D.2.4. 

D,2- fuz^ or /flE? sorceier* 

A person who can cause trouble by supematnial means b greatly feared by the 
Cheremb. SofCctnrs^ in contrast lo seers (D*10.) and soothsayers (D-7*)^ bring about 
rmsfoxtone, illness, and deoih to men and cattle. Both men and wonycn may be sorcerers.. 

(R. 297; Sr; 59; Wo, 67^ 73.) 
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D.2.1. lokltii or 'spoiler'; tu'hntai b^9 'enemy wodua'; keldun 'sofcerer* 

A Sorceter wbo spoils llic health and well-being of otliets is called 'spoiler' or 
'eoemy'i sometimes the Russiin tenn ksldun Li ilso used. It is said tlu* "a destn^ 
is human, bui bis soul {ten) Is a dceil (A.16.> A someier <aa change himself into an 
animal at will. He also can travel about in the wind causing people barm. 

In the spring a soKcrer can cast « spdl so that people and cattle will waste away 
and die. On the Wednesday csr Thuisday before Easter he goes about secretly collecting 
bits of clothing and hair widj which to wort contagious magic. On the Wednoday before 
lemtk he goes alone or with anotbcc sorcerer to a fir tree in the forest where 

the ^11 is cast. Tlie things whkh the sofcencr ims collected are used in one of the 
following ways; th^ are buded under the Er«, tlitowu into a spring, or carried between 
the sotceiM's terih as he climbs to the top of the fir tree. If he has a companion, the 
companion temains bdow and asks, "What hurts?" The sorcerer climbs down the tree 
head first shouting that varimu parts of his body hurt. Each part that be mentions begins 
to beriua- thoK from whom be took something. They become sick and die within a few 
years. In a similar roannef rids spell affects cattle from whom hair has been taken. Some 
believe thb spell b eSettSve because the devil (A.lA) heats the sorcerer and causes the 
fllocss. 

(B. 18; Bk. 122; G, 58 [H9]; H[1926]. J4, 195; Uj[FB}. Up[FB]. 50; 
67-6S, 73*) 

A sorcerer who 'piesses* and causes pe^lc to ha^e nightmares i$ called a 'preswr * 
Dbeomfoft caused by wpcmatunls is sometimes called ‘pressing.' as. for exanmle whcii 
the 'cold old man' (A.JS.II.) attacks drunks on ihe street, or iMr^ 'old woman* 
(A.38.Z7.) causes a pcesoQ to become side. Pressing' may result in d e a th 
(J; Wu. y$.) 

vtJfn 'sweeter' 

This sorcettf who can assume the shape of an animal is feared by tbe Chcrenus 
(H[I92e], 195; V, 4ri,) 

D,2.4. jemtM 'sorcered 
(Si. se.) 

D.2.5. imzd 'soKeief* 

(Sz, 88.) 

For see kgijnta ata and aba, B.17.7.; Aart, D.tS.; pel kart B 17 4 

and i&an kart, B.IT.J.; lih, kart, fl,l7.3. 

'treasurer' 

A ™ b tppoinled to Id os treasurer for a public sacrifice. During the cetemoov 
he sits m a tent af tbe edge of the sacied grove and counts money collected from the 
wtashippm. He ia lata called on to render an account of ill tbe motiev 
(HtlSQd]. 109, 115.) ^ 
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For b$ij see D,7T.; Aff D.7.2.; icMmr 0.2 ,fcih 

Aatlf or D.lO.2*; afmtf 0.1. j burgim ifttiti 5,173^ 

D,4^ l^fid 'bowl bringer"^ 

This aanie ts givco to dghi men whtu, under the dicectiOfi of Ihe pri^ make iiba- 
tiom to cmture gods aod spirits at a AJ/j cetemoDy {B.93 * 

14 .) 


D,5. iffW# 'travding petsm'; 

Those destgoated to buy animals for a mer ka/j ceremony (B.90 ^ caUed ioftU 
jen. Before they set out to select an aniniaj they bathe and put on white holiday dothes. 

Those sail to mnoonce to all the vilLages that a large public sacrifice ia to be held 
carry a linden stick on which is arved the jnark of the dream seer (Od^.T)* This stick 
IS ft symbol that they are authentic and not ienpostofs. 

<H[1926], 108; S. 129h) 

For see Bd7.1.; fflaw tark^ Aahi^, B.17-1.; i&iU ioShj BJ 7.14 orifj? 

IoKh#, B.n.T; Aorizaf D.2.5,; A^trku B.17J-; k$igf B.173»: 

^£££3 k/i^dl B.17A; hklw oc D.2.1.^ rrst^dst B.17.3^ 

D.6. matk; A^rti kugttijt *old man*; jdkitlf 

Public and stjmctimcs private ccTemoftics ace eondocted by men called pnestSi 
Among the Eastern Chciemis the term molla is used; odiEr Cheremis mlJ the priest 
iart or an eighteenth cenrury accouot odU him jKitulh Each village has at lti$t 

one priest* but often there ire several. A priest is not set apart from the other eMnibeis 
of the community in any v^ay wi&rs ao symbol of his office. He is $dl-$uppotting, 
receiving little or no remimeratioo for hii services as priest- On the death or cttitement 
of a prirat, the renuiining priests or the oldec men of the village select a successOfr If 
there is any disigreefncntf the majoriEy rules. Somfitimes a drcsim interpreter (D.tO,l.) 
selects the new priestn Often an old priest gttMis a successor bf having him ict is bis 
ftssbtant during ceremooles. A priest is usmilly chosen vdiile $till a young nun in his 
twenties, and fEzacttocis as such until he dies otf gets too trfd to perform his duties- The 
qualifications for a priest arc an upright life in the eyes of the ooennmnity and a good 
memory for remerDbeiicig long prayers. During the rime when the influence of the Russian 
Church Wits strong, nominal ChristLaiiity was not necessarily a hindrance to becoming 
a priest 

Since there b no oenltalbed aulimrlty nor wtitlto ceoords, priests have the cESponsi* 
biliiy of mai ntaining unchanged the religious tiaditiocM. When more than one priest 
oflidites at i ceremony the priests hold a coundJ beforehand to reach an agrtement 
as to the rituaJ to be followed. Priests also set the date for cemnooics and decide which 
gods and spirits air to be worshipped and what kind of animals are to be sacrificecL 

It tf customiry for each sacriat a ceremony to be performed by a diffoent person i 
therefore, iheae must be as many priests as there are sacrifices. arc often ranked 

accorciiiig to seniority; older and more mtperienced pric^ are usually considered to be 
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bdttff than pujifcr mw. Tht diicf prl^ e iisLuJIf the w most capable of the 

priests; sometimes be is elected by tbe odter priests. Teems for chief priest are isfgf 
'h\g priestp* tart 'soutoe pricstp' kug^ mclia ^blg priest,* ind tcra 'village chief; 
other priests are called he;^ tofi 'small priest* or Tialf priest/ The chief priest 

oHidiicts public ceremonies at ^hkh only one priest is necessajy and at other public 
oecemonies be perfomu all sacrifices to the "great god' (A.2d,), If there are two chief 
priests, they akematc zri perforrnjng their duties. The rank of other priests is reflected Id 
the iiriportaocc of the deity to which they sacrifice. In one place the lowest rajitiog priest 
is the one who sacrifices to Smbal Juih fA,82,21.). When a new priest Is 
cbcstti, he docs Dot take the rank of his piedccessor but starts at the bottom and other 
priests each move up one place, A priest may hive an assistant (D.IL) uid other 
iielpers who maim articles to be used dy ring the ceremony, bring wood and water^ buJeher 
the saaificc animalp cook the meat, and attend to other such matters. 

During a prayer the priat stands while others kneel behind bini- Although he 
dresses no differently from other worshippers, he may wear his cap while praying whereas 
the others irr sJt bareheaded. 

Ao indlvidiial may enlist the services of a priest for a private sacrifice. When he 
asks the priest to perform a sicrificCp the priest uin&liy declines at first and oiiiy consents 
after repeated te^piests. An iiiLimduai does not always use the same priest; a s«t (D.lO,) 
may even advise him to use a diffeteni priest. 

(Be, 75>i Hlm.[19O0a}, 10; Him.[l^50a}, 7; H[l926]p 115-14, H6, 130-51; 
Hlmr], 3^H-65; J; MfilJef, 334; P, lS3-83p 189. 195; P[l94a]p 143; 130> 

182-^5.) 

D+7. flTffierfj or rT^tdfd^U or maf^ "soOdiSiyti* 

A highly respected member of tbe Chereims community is a man or woman who is 
believed to be able to foretell the future. A soothsayer usually predicts future events or 
teams infomution not available by natural means through the manipulation of certain 
objects. Some soothsayers use beans or nuls. According to one account a soothsayer puts 
forty^5^lc beans on a tabic one by one. As be movis them about, he watches them dosely. 
Afta- cpiite a while be supplies infoimalion as to the lime, place, and animal lo sacrifice 
to m angry spirit which has been cauring some misfortUDe. AinjEhet soothsayer may 
put a pkte of bread and a coal at opposite ends of a board; from the mewetuent of an 
objea Wging above, tbe soothsayet can find our whatever infoimatloQ Es destretL Some 
put a piece of bread on iheir finger tips, believing that it turns around as they attempt 
to find out somrthmg. Soothsayers may also Joc^ at cards, read palms, and loot into 
people"? eye?. 

Ill regions where the heitth and wdl-heing of a child are bdlwed to depend on its 
name, a soothsajfcr ttictU m anapldtws name. WWk the babj is crying, the saathstyti 
taka it in his kp «id rocks tt u he says dilfcrmt mmei. -Hie name at which the child 
stops dying ij believed to be propitious. In the past there was also aiuitlier nvan, qf 
selecting a name; the soothsayer said diffeiem names as he tried to strike a fire. The name 
said tt^ico ihe fire raught wm given to the dbild. 

Simple piedictioas on be made by people without special tiainijig oi ability. Tor 
CTampIc. a person can team the answer to a cpiestioo for which there ate two alternatives 
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by liyiog lo make his foicfiag^ meet Twitfaoat loakiii^ at them. If the toners meet, tbe 
answer b favorable; if dot, unfavorable. 

(fiic, 122; Hliin.[l90Sa3, 3-A; H[192<)}, 193-94; J; MiUkr, 54B~50; R, 207; 

Sz. l3l:Uj[T3, 49; Wu, 75.) 

D.7.1. buj muSsttif ‘elbow soothsayer' 

A soothsayer who diagnoses UJaessa by measuring is tailed hn^r b»j pmieJh. It is 
believed possible, by mrasuriiig tettain parts of the body of a sick person, to dtternunc 
whellier his illness is uicitasing or decteasuig. The dreinnfcrtiice of the head oc the 
distance between the elbow and the tip of the middJe finger is tneosuicd three limes. 
The nteasuremcats are compared and, depending on whether the distance seemed to get 
smaJler or larger, the illness will increase or decrease. Anyone cm do this type of 
measuring but sffise aie more skilled than others. 

(HaiiL[ 1908b], 3-4* HI1925], 194-95; Muller, 550.) 

D,7.2> tsi ier pafsfo ’one who knows the pulse' 

A soothsayer who takes the pulse of t sick person can tell whether the person will 
live 01 die. He also finds out in this way whal kind of offering should be tirade for the 
patient's recovery, la one district a strong prise beat means that the 'roounUin old man 
(A^21.2.1.) wishes a horse sacrificed. 

(Bk. 55; H[19263. 194.) 

Foe OBW g»r or omawff, jec D-io.i.; orifjf bolh, B.17.1,: hg»if or cAftf 

loggfir, B.17,4.; pet Jkart, B.m., D.6,; polarsis, D.2.2. 

D.8. JOTia puedtU ‘candle disttibuler' 

A ’QUidle distributer' functions as a priest at auanortal services for the dead 
B.23.). He lights » esodJe and says a prayer to the spirits of the other world 
<A. 90., A.76.5.) and lo Uiedead. The head of the family standi beside him and wppliei 
the name of each dead metnher of the family so that the "candle distributer cm menrinn 
by name each person for whom a candle is lit. 

{Him.[1935-37}. 45^9.) 

For buj pulhUf, see B.17.3, and B,17.7.; pur^l utari and fea#?, 5.17.3,; 

B.nX; pirai, B,173.; idbui, 6.17.5.; Mgeit, B.17.3.; /rfUf, B.17.3,; sSatt bat?, B.t7.3,; 
tSau buf, D.17.5.; Aart, B,17.3.; tuan man, B.17-5.; tvaga bati, B,l?.3.; fiubvtJ, 
B.17.4.; iigfa nil? or uiU, D,lO,i; iolU oJtrui Jwfrf, D.l.; eiisla? Or 
oAlei iogtJf, B.17,4.; btrrg/m Jufiwf JkQudffa, B,17.3. 

D.9. t»bed?i» 'spitter* 

A person who works magic by means of chamis (cf . Part Two: "Quims ) Is called 
a "spitter' becQuie, as he says a charm, he sometimes spits or blows. He may also spit oti 
butter oc salt which is then used as medicine. Bums and scratches whith do not heal 
readily ne tubbed with the butter; the salt is taken imemally. Water into which surh 
a beuJer spits is used both incemally and extemally. 

Wbiai a Child’i on ‘soul’ leaves its body through fright. » cbwm is said over the 
child; at the same tim r tin is poured over the child's head. The lubedtJ? foretells the 
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diiifl's future ffora the shtpe the tin takes as it haidects, Tliis tia figure is [ato hung 
around the dutd% oed;, 

Tf a duETD works the patient sleeps; if it doesn't, someone else maj try to say a diarm. 
j[s. Ifl; Hn956], 195; J; Up[FB}, 38; Wu, 73 -) 

For/di/dr mar/, sm S.173^; ^raiht, 0,17.3^; irn^hf^ B.17A; ^/i^r mdri, B47.1.; 

itimatt Ma, D.2.I.; dgar/ tSfit, D.6.; B.173^ and 

DJO. u3U ’s«f‘ 

When a Oichotls hm to deal with the he ofcm goes no a sw Tvho 

tells him whid spirit is the cause of his difficulty and advises him as to what oEcring 
should be nude. In areas induenced by QirLStiAnity, seers are asked to dedde whether 
an offiering should be nude to a pagan supemaruj^ or to the Gictstian God and saints. 
Cbercmts seers have also been consulted by Russians who believed that tb^ coold tfilist 
the aid of spirits. A seer may be cither maJe or femaJe and is usually old. 

(H[1926], 47-48, 71, 76, S% 193; ZylMW. % 23-24.) 

D^IO.I. ktU 'dream seer'; "‘dreamer' 

An old man or woman who interprets dreams is highly re^^cted id a Qieremis 
community^ In addition to interpreting the dreams of Others, a dream seer receives special 
rrvclattons himsdf; it is believed that his 5rr goes Into the spirit world when he U in 
d ttancr. He may also convey tbe message of a ddty who wishes a samhfie^ In some 
places he is called on to select someone to fiJJ 3 vacancy to the priesthood. His help is 
soinetlmes enlisted to determine the ouise of an Illness which has no obvious cxpknadcKi. 
To do this the seer sleeps with his head on an article that ha^ been in contact with the 
sick person. The seer is also consnked when cattle are side cu last, the crops are ba;d, or 
other mbfortunes occur- He ojually indiofttes the offerings which must be made and to 
which spirits £ spirits most often rnjiiiiing offerings are the kadi spirit (A.9.8.) , ktremets 
(A.3.1.) and the dead. 

(Bk, 54; H[1926], 7, 113, 192-93; $, 129*) 

D,10p2. it3if 'eye s«f; ttlU 'eyed sm'; boh alU 'through seer’; sfif# 

at uih bsIU 'seer bearer' 

A seer of this type sea things Vith his eyes* riaher tiian in dreams. He can letl 
cvetydung about a prsnn'a past, praeot and future. He also has means of learning the 
disposition of gods and spirits. The way in which a seer receives this informotiDn is by 
lodging u a liighly polished coin, water^ vodka, or a mirror (sometimes a candle is placed 
on top of the mirror), In addition to simply telling fortunes, a seer is consulted to hud 
out who has stdien sometliidg or who is at favdt in a dispute. A seer of this type is also 
consulted in case of illness; he tells which spirit has caused the illness and what kind of 
offering must be made to appease it. He may also tell a pcnscici tO find ■ different pric^ 
to perfdnn the saaificc. If he knows tliat a person h to die, he tdls the relatives not to 
tnthcr sacriheittg. Sotnetiines a seer b consulted in mattets of public interest such as 
choosing a priest, setting a date for a sactiike nt selecting the deities to whom sacrifices 
should be made. 

Gypsies who trsvd through the countryside are often skiiled at foitunetelling. 
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(B. m mm.[19084], 5-4, ft, tO^ H[m6], mi J] Sz, 221; Uj[FB]. 4 
Up[PB], 31 ;Usj[FB]. 8.) 

0 . 11 . afh 

Eadi priest rmj hive ad distant w£h> helps Itiin dkidng a sacrifice. His dudes vary 
ffom region to regicHL When aaivety asisisting a priest, he may stand and wear his cap 
during 3 pnyerj fither limes he kneels baceheaded dtiting prayets as do the other 
wofshippers- 

(H[1926], 114 165-^: P, 192; S, 183.) 

For w Jirwj and kab^, see B.2^.: truShsf B.17.4.; 0-2,5* 

E. SACRED PLACES 

For 4 ga pairmt sec EA .; E,2J2.; pffb E .34 

E.Li jot k»s eitf, E,2.1.; juwt^n E.7.; jffntfn ofa, E.2.i. [ iffimei, R2X 

E.L "hut' 

A JkuJff is a rectangular, ofie-rooin, windo^less log hut. Inside there is z fireplace 
in the tenter of the earthen door and a smoke bde above in the toof. In earlier times 
this huf v?as the Oeictnis dwcUiog and the term ijid^ Is still often used to mean 'home.* 
The kfcd^ has been supplafitcd by a Jifferent type of dwelling (pSti)t but m some regiOiis 
it is stiU as a stotebouse and as a smumef cookhoust (see Introduction) * 

The put of the tud^ opposite the door has in the past been reserved for religious 
purposes, A possible present-day trace of thU is the fact that the tablc^ which is ib a 
farther comer in the bouse, is near the door in the Another rigpifioni fact is tM 
benches are built along both sides in the ktfd,^ but not along the bock wall as ih^ are in 
the house. Across the back w^ail there is sometimes a shelf on whidi tools and codang 
utHL^Us are stored. This shelf may also be used for religious purposes. In 30 ^ places 
the shelf on which religious objects arc placed is called /iWaf htit spirit :StjriEi. 
A round or rettangulji box (FA) may be placed in a comer. SameUmes there art only 
withered btcch leaves near offerings placed in the comer. In one in Birsk there 
W'as only a paperbag fastened with a birth twig. In must huts there is no longer a boi, 
but the comer shelf ctmtinnes to be considered sacred- Guests are not permitted to sit near 
h teat some nusfortuoc m^rtake them. -Children and women also avoid approachiiag jL 
In some regions a partitJon to protca this holy place is built around one cnrticLf or across 
the back of the hut. This closet is colled w ktfdi ‘little hut.' Into this Little room tbcpt 
is ft smalt door through which only adult men may pass; furtheniMit^ they only enter 
when there is a vaJid reason for doing 50 ^ In ofden times tools and eEjuipment were kept 
in the ^little hut." Vows were made in there and oefcmonial objects to be used during the 
promised sacrifice were also kept there. Legends relate that the ija iWa had an ouisitle 
eut so that if the tmt were attacked,, the family could escape by the rear doori, 

Offerings to kmJt kod^i 'hur spirit' (A,9J-) placed on the holy shedf or in the 
box- The first ears of gtatn harvested, for eiuraple, lire pui on the tidy sfidf. 

E^'cn after leaving home members of a family may remain depcodmt to a certain 
degree on Uicif childhood A newty married woriian returns 10 make offering to 
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her puettt 5 ' Grown sons who huve cstabluhtd their own Eioim soraedioes return 
to wonbip tn the ivJt of their parents. 

lo re^'ons where the is no longer used, the site of a former Jtiftia is lespocted 
because the 'hut spirit' Is believed to dwell there still. To defile sudi a spot would be to 
invite illness scot by this spirit. Some Cbereniis who no longer have a /IWj keep a saaed 
box in the srorehouse or in the entrance to the bathhouse. 

(Be. Ail Hiin.[ 1908 a}, 4, 6 ; Htiyze], 44^49. IBd; Heliel, S^IS; J; Raiik[15f49- 
51]. 109-17; Ranlc{:i949]. 87-97; S. H 1^: Oj[FB]^ 5.) 

For Jtm Pt9 or Aus sinu or kuifl &t», see E. 2 .I.; mer iJli ew, E.Z. t.; ttmii 019 , Ez.l.* 
ir|<s pJ/ram olm* or $9hk 9lm9, E.4.; emaf, E. 2 . 1 . 

B-2. off 'grove* 

Sacrifice ceremonies are usnaRy conducted in groves which have been set aside for 
this piupose. Groves vary in siae from a few trees to a forest. Wittun the grove a tree u 
dedicated to each god or spirit to whom sarri fjrcS are rcgulari^ imde. A fence or an 
open space separates a grove from the surrounding fiddb; groves are frequently located 
On a rise of Luid. There is at least one gtove near ahnast every Chetemis viJJage, If a n-^n 
sets up his household far away from any established village, be may stmt 1 new gtove 
by planting a few trees and dedicating them to deities. Groves ate held in great respect 
even by those who are leligiDDsly indiffeioit 

There are two kinds of groves: those in which trees are dedicated to gods and natute 
Spirits, and those m which trees ant dedicated to itrtmels (A. 3 I.), In some places, all 
supcmaturals are wotshipped in one Urge grove. In such a case fir treo dedicated to 
"lower” spirits arc located in the northern w western pm of the gtove, and those to 
"upper" spirits in the eastern and southern parts. Some groves ire used by the whole 
community; otbes are lestricted to one family or dan. 

If, by chance, a sacred grove has been defiled, an expiatory sacrifice must be made. 
A live gpose or chideen is cut to death in the grove and throwc into the fire; at the 
same time the vengeance of god is called down. "nKiy you find and punish with a similar 
death the sacrilegious person who cut the tree." 

(Be. 735; H[ 1926 ], 100-104. 107. 113-16; J; P. 185, 1 B 9 ; S. 128. 181; V. 92. 
14S.) 

E. 2 . 1 . i£s ah 'kSs grove'; kSi olmt *kSs place*; kAUt oh 'upper grove*; jkman ai* 

'god's grave* 

AJthou^ the term kit ah is used for my sacred grove in some rogions, it is usually 
aj^lied only to the groves in which sacrifices are made to 'upper* deities, i.e., gods and 
oanire spirits which are believed to live above the earth. Kit* cereiaeinjes (B,9.) are 
held in these groves—usually ipiitc large and sometimes unfiaiced. Jf them is a fence 
It often has sevetai gates. In one place there were gates oo the cast, west, and south sides; 
w'onJuppeis entered from the east, sacrifice animals from the west, and water was brou^ 
in from ihc south. Groves on: often located near streams, the water of which is used for 
tuthlng and cevananiri purposes. There is a kSi Oh oear almost tvety Chcinnis vilJage. 

A kMf ah is made up iargeJy of deciduous trees of which otdy lindens, oab and 
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b[ii:b£$ are sacked tree* (FJ5,), Tbese trees arc about fifty feet apart ind form an arc 
from east to south. The csstemiimst irec is usually cJeiiJicafed to ^grot god' {A.26.); 
sometime^ this ^1':^ tree is preceded by me dedicated to tfes angel Trees Jedj- 

cattd to other gods and spirits ire in the order in whidi aaciificcs ate made M, the 
ceremony. Those dedioued to earth spirits we sometimes Joated in tlit northern pit 
of the grovCi In some gropes each family in the commtiorty has one or mom saemd trees 
for private sacrifices. !n some regions there is a shdter (omaS) in case of rainy weather 
for priests who spud the night in the grove during mef iJis^ cerHDOfiy. In some places 
the building has been enlarged to accommodalc up to fifty worshippes who have come 
from a distance and art unable to rttum hon>e at night. 

A iuf o/a Is respeted but not feared. Wimn a ceremony is being hdd people do 
not enter i giove without having bathed and put on dean dothes. At other bow^ 
evert they may himl^ gather berries^ md coiled firewood. Nevertheless* trees arc not 
felled nor branches brokco within a grove. 

A iJr o/j may serve a vUiage, a sacrifice dlstrictp or several sneh districts; gOTi'es 
axe designated accordingly fat iwi ‘village grov^/ mer Aki &t* "sacHfioe distrkt 
iHs 01 ?/ or ikifa Am otjt 'woM Aus grove/ A grme beioaging to a family is colled 
naj^i etJ or fl/?/ such a grove Is often named after its o^'tiei or founder^ eig.^ orr 
*PU"s grove.' 

(Be, 735; H[l926}, 7. 1^, lOO^lM* t07, I Up lUp HClM7}. 262 ; 

P, 1S5* 1S9; S, 120-30. 180^2; V, 92. 131. 148,) 

For lehk see £.4. 

E.2,2* uhi iute 01 ^ *tMS grove of the lower blessing'; uhl {li* 'lower grove"; ir/i? 
■fcKWa/w? kffi Of? "downward praying iHt grerve'; Aeremti* asaki 
Groves dedicated to immti spirits (A.3L) arc sitiallfla- than groves dedicated to 
gpds and we almost always codosed by a fence. Fir trees are pxeferrcd in a ieremet grove 
in contrast (o deddoous trees for an "‘uppet* grove. A Ivrnwer grove is greatly feared by 
the Cheiemis and never entered eacep for rthgious purposes. They even avoid Apeaking 
about it. Women cruy not enter it and avoid looking at it when passing by. Only Qiertxnis 
may be spoken in or near such a grove because Ammef spirits dislike foreign tongucs^ 
A grove is especially to be feared late in the evenings 

Some Chcremis villages have no ierewfW groves, but otbeo have sevteaL Some 
groves are owned by fanuLks; such a grove may be named after its founder. e,g.. Afljn 
kaiai n/? "Oskan family grove." A family having its own gfove does not worship In the 
grove of another family; neverthetss, an individual may belong to two such famdim 
and tiuu be entitled to woiship in rtto such groves. Some Arremfi grtyvci^ although 
servii^ the whole cooimunity* may have a dtSerent tree for each family, 

(H{19131p 125; H[1926]. lOQ-105. 159-60. 1/4; MiiUef, 345; Si; 152; V, 233.) 
For /jwwju see JE,7- 

E.3. puf her "jffrem hnm discardiag place^ 

After an caordsm cetemony (B.18.) praym are said and horns air thrown away at 
this place where the tree is located outside the village. 

<HiiCL[l925X 109;H[192<S], 1S1-S2.) 
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E4, UM or gtorti'e* I seUi plarf; isga 

^plowing ccreniciay pkce' 

Tboc itma ire ttscJ lor iH oncuJfiraEtd ficlul on the ^ge of towfi where peopJt 
fiK€t to pmy. Sometini» there jut a few dedduoiu treei but often it is an open meadow, 
af[{$ pajriOTr (B,2,) other rcii^ons cerctnonies are heitl here. This area is not fenetJ 
as are s^Lhre gcoves (E.2.). The Jjifireffl? trefr muy be located here. 

The torn ftf/ji or irUJt is also used for a rough shelter erected for a wedding. It b 
a foucsided stmctoie of roughly hewn logs; one of the sides is open to permit pwpte 
to enter and ica^e freely. Inside are benthes and two tables from whidi food and diinks 
are served to the guests. A smidsire of this type may be erected not ofdy at the groom’s 
and the bride's borne but aJbo it my other place tlie wedding party is entertained. 

(Be* 7^7. 7M-^5; Bk, 66; HaJis.£l915}, 124, UB; Hlm.[l930], 74. 7S. S7; 
H{ t 926 }* 95 ^, 176; } v S. 120 ; V, 287.) 

E.3. iagsrta 'temttcif 

Most Cbercmis vUJages bive their own cemeteries but occasionally a ceinetcty ma y 
be diarcd by two or more vUiiges^ A cfiuetefy is usually located in a tenced grove a 
shcM* distance from town. A ccmetciy may be easily distinguished fnwn a saerdioe grove 
(E.z.) by ciodis and pieces of doihing which are hung on the tic^a. On the ground, 
often outside the cmdosuic. sleighs tn which a corpse has been ctnfed and piotes of 
wood left over fiom ihe boards used to make the coffin are left to tot. Some graves are 
marked by mandike figures; others ate enclo^ by a fence; at some graves i shelter is 
erected. In the eastern regions a cuckoo is put on a long pole nuir graves; some Oicrcmis 
believe that the bird enlertaifts the dead. 

(H£t926]. n. 2l^22i J.) 

For Wai see E-L; E2.i.; k^i E.2.I.; iihl tSk 

kSf Hhi iik^ kSj otj, E.2.2h 

E6. f'akh 

Hie shelf on which the hdy ixniige is kept is adled fabh, 

(S* S6.) 

E.7. bo!y comer 

As do many peoples of northeastern Europe, the Cheremis regard a rear comer of 
the bouse or (E^l.) to be sacred. A egmer of the iud^ may be dedicited to the 'hi^ 
^irits’ (A.9,a*) and tMtiingi may be plaiaed there. Women, children and unrelated men 
ore not permitted to go near this comer. In some pliLCc^ a comer h partitioned off from 
the rest of the hut so that there wUI be no danger of breaking the taton acddenkally, 

A back edtoer of the house has also become a sacred place, Oferings and candles 
are pm \hw and vws are sonKlimes made there. Icons are aUo kept in the holy comer 
whi^ b tlien called jtmjn pujok *god'i eptner.' 

The holy comer may be eithei on the left or ihe right- tlie infn mtjnf icons 
arc not placed m die north side. This is significant considering the fact that the north 
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lua b^ca truliiioii^y associated vith iertwtfl (A.31.) and other spirits regarded, os Living 
m the earth. 

(Ham,[l908a]* 6; H{192d], 44-49; J? Hdkti, 8-IS; ¥^{1949-5}}, vol. I, 
199-U; RaDk£l949]* 87-97; ^ 86i Wu, 41,) 

E8. 

There Is somelim» a special place foe boldiiig the iiWfimfiW ceremony 
One stich place ts an unfenetd part of a bircb grove. 

(HCt97^q. 99.) 

F. CEREMONIAL OBJECTS 

In many cegioos cecenonM vessels are no dstfcfient from those used fOf ordinary 
cooking purposes. In soiDe places it is customary to tnirn all wooden otjdcts at the end 
of a cueinody. Among the westcfo Cheretnis sacrifice uteosiU axe often decooted. 
Sometimes bied-like designs are carved on the handles of sacrihee bowls and silver coins 
are fastened to the bcrtiooi. That cefemonial vessels were moie vaJuihle in earlier times 
is indicated by the fact that the Rusian Church came into possession of a coppet pot 
and a silver ladle fortneriy used in pagan Chetemls oCftmcmies. 

{H[192q, 149.) 

Fof a^a JixmJar^ sec B. 17^14 k^tisr tat, 

F.l* hahi^ 'Cin* 

Before a horse nt steer is sacrificed a tin or pewter figure i» cast lO an attempt to 
find out whether the animal b aoccptabk to the deity for whom it is intended. FretjuentJy 
this figure Is cut in the saoed grove {E_3.). Molten metal \$ pouted into a frying pan* 
onto an ai blade, or over on ix blade into a bowl of water. At the same tin^ a prayer 
is said asking the god to indicate its acceptanoe of the animal by omsing the pewter 
figure to take the form of the animal as it solidifies- If the figoie can in my way be 
construed to resemble the aniniaL b is accepted as proof that the ddty is pleased wiib 
the sacrifice. If it docs not look like m animaL onothff figure b cast. This metaJ figure 
may be cast either when the animal is taken froro its owner or* more frequendy, during 
the ucrifice ceremony^ This animal-like figure is later tied to a sacred tree {F.15 .); 
sccnctiiues it ts tcmpomdly placed on the sacrifice bread on the altar before it is tied to 
the tree,, 

A tin figure is also cast as a means of tell ing whether a sick duld will recover. The 
figure is Ulcr hung around the child's neck. 

(B* 713: Hlm.[L908a]. 17; 120-21, 150* 195; S, 175.) 

For i&fLi tfjbx, see B.17.1.; w fti, F.154. 

F.2, iagJia djfmff} 

An icon bxqugbt by a bride So bet bn^iiand^S home b put in a sbdne iiaJJed Lij'a/tu 

(Bk, 73.) 
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F.3. j0pi Oc i&pior ht 'Jopijr meat* 

A stick QD wbidi ue put ^cuiiU pieces af mat ia fastened to the sacred tree during t 
sscrififc ceremony. These slices of meat, called fomla. am cut ftom tlie Suha Sal {C.12.2.> 
and represent different parts of the sacrifice aniimt. The nuniief and order of pieces of 
meat on tla stick varies from regioo to nrgloo; ihcie may be five, seven, nine, or twelve 
such pieces. In one place the meal is put on the stick in the foUowing orda; a piece from 
the inlestiDcv right and Jefi haundies. kidney, middle of the chest, heart, aorta, back of 
the neck, throat, tongue, Ups and liver. Except for the liver these pieces arc mare or less in 
the same order as on the animal. Althou^ the number and order of these pieces vary, the 
lowertnost is always a piece from the intestines and the uppetmest a piece fr*^ the 
liver. This stick is not always made for secondary sacrifices to a deity's hdpets. Usually 
no such meat stidt is prepared when a fowl has been sacrificed, but in sonic places a 
stick is made using the Goeaf of a goose sociificed to god's ‘reporter* (A,8.). In t^'ems 
where this stick is fastened to the ‘little sacrifice tiee' (F.lJ.l.), the meal stick is burned 
together with the tree. In places where it is fastened to the growing sacrifice tree ft may 
be taken off and burned or simply left there unlil the foUowmg j'or. 

(Ham.[l90Sa}, 15; H[192^. 153-H 132-33; Hf 1927}. 273.) 

For fuma, sec F.2fi. 


F,4. jelha or idJe ‘tassel’ 

A tassel of linden bast is fastened to the sacred tree during i sacrifice ceremony 
(Be,7iJ;H[l926]. 150.) 


F,5, 

A bt^et for hydrorad placed under the sacred tree during a sacrifice is r^ll^ 
joimm ksmgd (<aiiivMh juimm ‘pu)cakc‘ karaga ‘table laden with food and drink’) 
(F, 190.) 

F,6. ktida bvdai kditd 'hut spirit boa' 

A small soocy round or rectangular boar of lindea or biieb bark with a lid is some- 
tunes coJisideted sacred. Perhaps in earlier times the box coittiined idols The box is 
usually placed on the holy shelf of the kmla (Et.) and sacrifices to the kuda spirit 
(A.9,8.) are put there. In tempos where the kttda is no longer used, the box may be 
kept in a storehouse or in the entrance to the bathhouse. ' 

(H[]92fi}, 44; Rl{ik[l949]. 93; V, 82.) 

F-7s ^0/ k^kii "pol log' 

A stand to hold the huge cauldrons used for cooking the meat of sacrificed 

IS mi^e of hi^ Jogs stadred up horirontally so that the larger end of the first and tart 
lOgfr towud the s&ded tfce, 

(H[1926]. 116-17, m.) 
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^poJe* 

F.8hI. pf4 Jtjlla ‘pot pole" 

At ii sacriiice cctemony a light stand is erected to hold a pot for coDldng ^emtr 
The term pot kd^tJ refers to i horimntol pole supported by pot rtje^gf "pot post/ 
Pots are hitng from; tlus stand by v.-ooden hooks. This stand is not sturdy enough to hold 
the large meat cauidrons wbidi arc placed on pot kdSkd {F.?-)- 
(H£1926], 116, 149; P. 190-910 

F-8.2, jcrid iaitd "candle pole" 

A log to which candles cm be fastened is placed on the altar under a sacrifice tree. 
(H[1926]* 147.) 

F.9. ir^M Tootband' 

A bast jTjpc Is used to tie the forefeet of the sacrifice animal as it is staughttred. 
This rope U braided especially for the sacrifice by the priest's helpers. 

(H[1926}, 120.) 

For lofia see astel, 

F.IO. korkd 'drinking bowp 
F.IO.I. as 'lesin bo^d' 

A wooden bowl to htAd mtad (notwith^ding its being calW ‘resin boi^F) is 
placed on i stand under the sacred tree at a cercmafiy in which a horse is sacrificEd and 
its hide burned. This practice is not widespead among the Oietemis. 

(H[192<5], XIS, 149.) 

F.10.2. So£^n iorJ^a bowl" 

At Easter beer is served to wocnen by boys aft« the men have 

left the service. The purpose of this ritual Es not staled and can only be infened from 
the liamf gi^en to the howls in whJrii the beer is served-— Sof/H iorid^ The teem Jofair 
has the meaning of "fruOil^og," ‘giving birtb^* and "growing.' 

(Be, 706.) 

F.10.5. S£h korkd "Mfo bowl" 

Two bowls called Sib* korid are used during a sacriJke cctemony. Into these bowls 
is placed mat (Cl2.2.)^ The contorts of one bowl are c^cred into the fife to the 
deity for whom the sacrifice h made; the contents of the other bowl art thrown into the 
fire foe the imetmediaryp the fire ^rit « 

(H[t926}, 152-33, 140.) 

For ktromet pj/, see iaio pCfJka <?£rd^ B. 17.1.^ j&Smaa i&rag^M F-5*; htdd ttodf£ 
kdlta^ ¥^6,i Audo lojdf E.l.; immaltpi pit, F.15.; Auntdir^ B.17-1+; i&lS* 
B.23.3, 

F.1U kMzii'kmh^ 

A sacrifice animal's throat is slit with an old knife that is used dnty at sacrifice. 
(H[m6], 128; H[1927]. 271.) 
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F<12- mewg» ‘pest'j orgttmai mngt 'hone-tjrinj^ post' 

A long biicb pole is set up about ten pace* to the right of the liteplice near the 
uoed Ute. The satrihcc animaJ tS tied to this post imH I it is sJaughtered. Failitto to put 
this post in the pre^r pUce may displease the deity » that it docs POt let the animal 
shudder when water ts pouted on it, 

(H{I926], 120; P, m.) 

For lit inti, see F,24. 


F.13, it nukta "silver bridle* 

A bridle, called H mkta in pnyets, is tnade especially for a saoi£a horse. It is made 
of linden bast and bnided » that the 'under part i$ up and the upper put down/ As 
the horse is killed, tbe bridle is saieitttl with blood and later burned in the fire 

(Be, 170; H{1926J. 120.) 

For toj korka oksa, see B.17.1,; oftrfa Sita, F. 23 .; o#m ptt, F.15,; urgama* /o/jfWffl 
mmge, F, 12 . 

F.14. // /dda 'stiver spoon" 

A iw^y carved piece of linden bark is placnd in the pot of d^swer (C 6 ,) on the 
altar during a sacrifice teretnony, In ritual language ft is called a ‘silver spoon' 

(H[1926], llfi.) 

For pt>! haka, see F.7.; pot kalta, FJA. 


F.15- ortd pH 'Ofu tiw' or kHtrudtoi pu 'prayer tree* or kttemei pH 'ktrerntf tree' 

A tree dedicated to a god or spirit ts culled ona pit. Under this tree, ^r r il ic-s ate 
made and prayer* said to tire doty. In some ngioos, each family has an onu /w in the 
*a^ grove (E. 2 .) under which private sacrifices am made. Linden trees am the most 
suitable foe gods and nature spirits^ but oaks and bltdi« am also iced. Fir tree* ate 
dedicated to kartmta (A. 31 ,>, An oak or linden may be i litrfm tree under which the 
young inen who exoidse evil hold a cctantwy (S.IS.), 

TlKse tree* may stand either in a grave or in a meadow. Even when prayers are no 
longer s^d beneath it, such * tree b nopected; branches are not cut from it nor b it 
birmcd in an^ vay. 

In regfODs where there b no saoed grove, * long btanch u erected in place of a 
sacred tree. 


(Be, 707, 734; H[I926]. 102 , 112 , 164 ; 
UjCfB}. 3l Up[FB]. 30; V, 144; Wu, 67-fiS. 


Ham.i;iP08*], 5; P, 189; $, IfiO, ISJ; 
) 


R15-1* iu ottd pK 'little orta tree' 

In some leginu, it b the enstom to have a small sacred tree as well as a large one 
■t a sanifice. A young tree of the same spedes as the large sacred tree is upiooted and 
tied to the large tree with a hast rope. During the ceremony a JuUaf sridc (F l? ) a 
ieptoT stick [F.3,). 1 tassd <F.4,). a pewter figure (El.), and twig, ok ti«i to the 
little tr«. At the end of the cetemony the small tree b burned 

(H[1926}. L18, 142, 146, 134.) 

For pu tttl, see B, 29 . 
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F.16. ffuf or tr^ put horn"; "tut hom' 

Horns arc used in many rrgiDns during the exofcism eercmwiy (B.lR), Such a 
hpiD is shout three feet long and rnade of Imden baik jiround winch srdps of birth bark 
have been wrapped. Ifi socne regions there ii the bdief that if a horn is bcDlcen during 
the teremdoy, there will be hail. In soitie places horns are thicra'n away at the end of the 
ceremony* in other places they are kept from yeai to year- Sometimes the horns are blown 
not only during ihc ceremony but for a memth rsr two weeks bcfoi^. 

A hom is also used in the Idr^ifig of the cream,* a ceremony of apparendy rdigious 
significance on which there is no mformation ivaibbJe. 

Horns arc also used for non-ceremonial purposes. In some places, horns are blown 
in the fall to announce to any interested young mefi that tberc is a ^ of macdageable 
age in the houMr In Urahum, w edding guests try to steal the hom from the bride's 
parents when the bride leaves for her new home; if diey sihcceed, it is bdieved tliat they 
talice the prosperity of the fields* pasu p^ie (A-<^7-l4,) to the groom’s home. 

Taboos surround the use of the hom. For i-^ample^ If a hom Is sounded for 
than religiouis purposes while the grain is ripenings the winter wdl be cactremety cold. 

(H[t92(S], 181-82^ H[1927]. 24^-47; Ham.£l925l* lOl. lOy, 109; Ham,[1928]* 
29-e4.) 

F*17* ii pSim 'silver bolder' 

A slmrt roughly carved log is stood on end under the sacred tree at a sacrifice, A 
candle is fastened In a crack in the top. 

(H[l92i], in-is,) 

F,lB. 

In some regions there is a Utile stand made of three thm sticks used for 

holding candles at sacrifice ocrcawoles. 

(P. 190.) 

For $&rea S6e F.S.2,j J&Ia, F*4.; fag^fadfsmU), fi uuita, F.iJ.i Ji pa^, 
F-14^ I a puJkta^ F.17. * U£jfi A^ka, F*10.2.; lop^ar Jfl4 F.3. 

F. 19 ^ JjiridaJ 

During an animal sacrifice ceremony* a twig is prepaied to be fastened to the sacri* 
fice tree. A prii^ making a sacrifice lakes up a green Linden branch and cuts from the 
lower end (i.e., the end by which it gr^ from the tree) pieces about sU or seven 
inches tong. The number of pieces cut vari^ from region to regioo but it is usually an 
uneven uumber. Socoerimes throe pieces arc ciit off first and then, kttr, six morc arc cut. 
In HMTTC places all the pieces arc cut before the unlmal is sacrificed, whereas in others the 
last six arc not cut until afler the sacrilke. As each piece is cut, the posirion in whidi it 
falls CO the ground ^ observed. In some roglons if the piece falls so that the lower end 
points toward the sacrifice trec^ this is regarded as a good omeo. In other places^ the 
priest looks to see wbeth^ the bark or iimcr side ts up; tf the inner side is up, it h a 
good omen. If a piece does not fail satb/actodly, Eiflcthes piece may be cut. In tJcxhum* 
before making the cuttings, the priest touches wkh the rip of the branch the trcc* the 
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AeffiffT pal (C6.), the candle, and other objects used during the ccrcmcnjr. In some plaoei, 
each of the first three cuttings is made to find out whether the deity is pleased with cer¬ 
tain specific farts of the sacrifice such as the worshippers and the priests, the sacfcd ob¬ 
jects, and the sacrifice animal- [fi some places, cultings are made to find out wlwihec the 
deity will grant the worsfuppcf ccitaiu blc^ings. In one place, for e^cample^ the first 
cutting ts Enade to see whether the de$tf will iiccept the ofFering, the secood whether the 
god will give health and Long life to the worshippers^ the third whether they will be 
blessed with a family* the fcHiith whether they will be blessed with cattle, the fifth 
whether they will be blessed with grain; the sixth whether they will be blessed with bees; 
the screnih whether they will be blessed with moacy; the eighth whether they will rccdve 
all blessings, and the ninth whether they will recdve alt blessings and m abundance of 
everything. The pieces are sometinies placed temporarily in the pot of porridge uoder the 
sacrifice tree. 

In some places the branch is triirtmed so that only a foriced stick remains; the leaves 
ace allowed to fall into the fire as th^ are cut c^. The branches of the fork are split 
and the cuttings inserted crosswise. Usimlly the porridge or broth is smeared on the stidd. 
In one place half of a design taken from tJic sacrifice bread {C2.1.) b put on tlie stidt. 
The suck b then fastened to the sacred tree or the little sacred tree’ (F.15*), 

(H^[l90«a], 151 124^25, 15^6, Ul-32.) 

For tortj, see FlO.5, 


PJOi iobur 

A knife is ^tudk against an ax while prayers are said at aga pajram (B,2.), 
(B-9*) , and other ceremonies. The sound of mctol b said to attract gods and at the same 
tune drive away evil. 

(G, 56 [1491; H[19263, 177,) 

For iad^ hcd*£ S^ja^ see E.L 


F.Z1. ^#rfire^ 

Most offerings to supematutals a^e throwu into a fire. In the Ijome they are thrown 
into the hearth, but ebewhcie a fire b built for thb purpost Fire personified (AJ+15, 
and A.9,14.} b believed to transniii each offering to the spirit for whom it ts intended. 
Meat, bread, pancakes, porridge and drink are all thrown into the fire, Leftovei^ booe$ 
and other inedible ports art also butned and a fire b built in the hole into whidi the 
sacrifice animat's Hood has run. In some regions the hide of the sacrificed animal b also 
burned. Mveu Eitmy of the ceremontid objects arc often thrown into the fire. It has been 
su^ested that the use of a 'little sacred tree* (F*15.1.) which could be burned came 
about ai the resufi of such geeat mpharis on fire as an mtennedUry for taking things 
to spirits. 

Offerings to earth spirits, water spirits and the dead, bowevei; are not usually thrown 
into the fire^ 

(H{1926], 154-55; HaiiL[I956“37j, 72^75.) 
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F.21.L taJa "iiumHfiry fiie* 

In addition 10 the prifidpal fire a sacn£cie, a ^ecnodiiiy fire ts hmk over the ht^e 
into which the sacrificed amoial's Wood has flowed, Ite in^ihle puts of the saotfice 
ue burned m this fire. 

(H[1926}, lAO; P, 165,) 

For see B.29,i w/, ifei fiui or iMrei F.t7, 

F.22, *tahlr*^ J^wi miet *taWe scndkig up' 

Before a sacrifice begins a table is placed under the sacrifice tree for the offerings 
to the god. In many places fresh linden twigs are spread oct on the ground \md^ the 
sacrifice tree and a white linen doth is pisced on top of the twigs+ This b also called a 
table and serves os on altar for offerings. 

(H[i926], 119; P* 190; V, 92-} 

For ialU itjUi, see B.23.3. 


F.23. di bast belt^ 

Ouring sacrifices and vows to sacrifice a bond of tinden b^ is tied around the tnmk 
of the sacred tree (F,13.). In some places it is catled 'varEegated band* becatise 

it is ornamented. The bond sKirefes the trunk frem three to nine \inm —always an 
uneven number; at vows this signifies the number of years before the vow is to be 
fulfilled. When there is a 'little sacred tree' (F,15.1,), the band ts wrappeJ sround the 
simH tree; another bond may also be put on the large tree. Between the bond and the 
tree are placed various objects such a$ a JtfWjJ (F-lp^), a Jdpljf la/ f F.3-)»a tassel {P.4.), 
and a pewter figure (F.l.). It is also the custom m some places to put pine; linden, and 
birch twigs between Ehb band and the Lrt. In some places bundlei of grass and pine 
needles are fastened to the tree by means of this band. According to one ao«Hjnt the 
objects fastcuKl to the tree have a symbolic mEining; the pewter figure signifies that the 
god has accepted the offering, the Uf^Ur S*l proves that the sacrifice has been made and 
the mestns that god is satisfied with the worshippers and will bless tbem, 

(H[I926], 151p 146, 155^54; H[li>27], 272.) 

F,24, bag 

Wljeo a vow (B_4 ., Bj6 ^) is token a small linen bag is made to hold items repre¬ 
senting pledged offerings. This bog is liuug in a atorehouse and burned when the vow 
is fnlfillcd. 

(Htl90fla3,4, 6; H[1926], 162.) 

FJZ5. idols 

Virible lepresentatioa of supernatural beings arc extremely rare onxmg the Qieremis. 
An eighteenth century observer nvcfriions small dothed figures roughly carved from wood 
representing household gods in nx^rr oc las human shape. They were six or seven indies 
tali and kept in a birch bark ihrine tn a comer of the house- Th^ w'ere placed on a 
table duiiog a wedding and the priest prayed beforr them. Another observer from approxi- 
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ptyrH y the period 53 f^ ijiiit tbe Chefecim hid idols nude of twip ind cloth &5. iKd? 
(F.i.) ddtiics. Offerings were pt on the shelf b the oe storehouse where ib^ 

were ^ . . 

There is also mentiem of ft different type of image—a dwnitry to represent a dead 
person was made for a nwEPorkJ ceremony. Although there is no Morrmrion available 
as to how Of of what material this dummy was oude, the clothes of the deceased were 
probably used- 

No desedpon of any pagan idol or image has been given in more icomt aerounls 
and k is doubtful whether stidb leprescntatiOos still otist, 

Undef the ioffuence of the Kiissian Churchy icons were introduced into Qietcmis 
homes. These may in tuni be iocoiporated in the tiaditiooal ceremonies so that* for oc- 
arr^le, ft bride nmy tats an iixxt from her parentis Iwme to be pioced in the holy shrine 
in the groom's homeH. 

In tm twentieth centuTy texts the tend (A.26r) b used for a holy 

image. At a wedding (B. 17 .) a ancocnpatiies the groram as be goes to fetch the 
bride. Tt b brought forth when blessings ate said and when the wedding party lehims 
to the grotan's house, a candle 15 lit before the Because the immre of this image 
ts not revelled in the sources^ it is impossible to detemiine definitely wfacthtr this is a 
pagan idol or a Giristian koo. However, it is probably the latter since both sources show 
evidence of strong Qiristian inffuencc. 

(B, ». 43 ^ Bk, 71, 73 t H[192fi], 49 i Harm[193^5-37]p 127; Muller* i6i; Wu, 
39-40, 43. 43.) 

F.2d. votary stand 

During a jjaA? vow (BJ5.} a little stand k attached to the sacred tree. Throe short 
logs form ft tripodp a fourth log connects the tite and the tripod. A com, and sonedmes 
ftlso ft Cftodle, ift pul do top of the iripOtL 
lfi3; Him.[19<a8a],7,) 

G. OMENS 

Predictions of the future ate cooatnoni amoog the Chetemb- the desigrurions for 
aayio^ cnotainlng signs and predictions vary^ however, from r^ion to regioa^ the fol- 
lowing terms have bra recoided: /ee/« 'old people's words^’ 'think- 

bg«^ Or or fdlm» Imowuig before.^ 

Certain natural and uncoatrolLable occurrences are considered to be omens from 
which the future om be foretold. In this section sayings arc classified according to omens. 
The jfitcrpretatcons of such omens usually concera luck, crops, or ihe weather; these irc 
listed in the Index. 

Most omens occur regardless of the presence of a human observer. However, there 
is a spedil subciftss of oinens which involve active liuinin partidpaticia. An individuaL 
can lit no way control the future by means of such otnem^ but he creates a situation 
through which be cnay learn something which has not been tevealed to him by other 
meftiis. SiKh divinations ire listK) in this section » number G.M. Sec D and D.IC!. foe 
descriptions of the way in wfiidi soothsayers and seers predicL 
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^DepittiDg from the pnoicx in die ptecedtng sectiotia, soutoe refnenoes hece ta Bj 
Bk, lad W refer not to tie nmnter of die saying within n collertinn. 

These sayings are found on the foUnwing pages: B, 55-71; Bk, 24-45, and W, 4-26.) 

G.l. /en ’person' 

G.l .1.1, If you meet a lucky petson, you will be aide w buy something. (B, l l<S*b.) 
G.L.1.2. If you do not meet * lud^ peisoo you will not be able to buy anything. 
(B. llS>a.) 

G.t.2.I. If you meet a mao, you will have luck. (Uj, lOU; Up, 94aj Wm, lS7i; 
V7t, 139.) 

G,1.2.2. If on your way to work you meet a man, your work will be ea^. (Bk, 3Sa; J,) 
G-l.2-3. If on your way to sow you meet a man with a beard, you will Iwve good luck; 
tbr grain grow well- (B, 122.) 

G.1.2.4, If the fijst person to emet yoor house on Easter morning is a man, life will 
be good, <Uj, 100; Wt, 123a.) 

G.l.3.1. If you meet a wonaan, you will not have lude, (Bt, 77; Uy, 101b; Up, 94b; 
Wm, 187b; Wt, 142.) 

G.l.3.2. If on your way to work you meet a woman, the work will be difirult, (5k, 
3eb; J.) 

G.1,3,3. If on yoor way to sow you njeet a woman, you will have no ludk—the grain 
will not grow, (B, 120.) 

G.l.3.4. If the first person to entirr your house On Easter is a woman, life will be hard. 
(Wt, 123b.) 

G.i,3.5, If whra hunting you mat a wnman with bare genitals, you will not have Jock— 
you will not tatch anything, (fl, 123; J; Up, 95.) 

G.1.3,fi. A woman who gives birth to a male child firat is a liidty woman ; if you meet 
her, you will have Jude. (B, 115; U;, 102; Up, 98.) 

G.1.4.1. If a child is born backwards at its birth, it will not live. (B, 117; Uj. 144; 
Up. 112.) 

G.t.4.2.I. If a child ts bom with ordinary sdes, it wdll live, (Up, UOa.) 

G.I.4.2.2. If a child is bom fiat-footed, it will not live. (Up, 11C4».) 

G.1.4.2.3. If 1 dtild is bom hoiscshae-footcd, it will live. (Uj, l47a.) 

G.1.4.2.A If a dsild is bom unsbod, it will die. (Uj, 147b.) 

Gp 1.4-3.1. If a wooian gives birth to a child tn a shirt, the cliitd will be liidty. (B. I Id.) 

G.1.4.3.2. If a dtUd is bom with a bat and a shirt on [with a caul?], it will be lucky— 

it will become ddi. (Uj, 149; Up, 114.) 

G.1.4.4. If a child is bom in soldier's clothing, it will becrmic a sokUcr. (Bj, 132, 136; 
Bu, 74; Uj, 148; Up, 111.) 

G,1.4.3. If a newborn child is seen with a book and pencil, it will be a cleric. (Bj, 
154, tS7,) 

C.1.4.6, If a newborn child is seen with carpeiUer's tooU, it will be a tarpenttr. (Bj, 
152, 156.) 

G.l.4.7. if 1 oewbom rhiy looks like a dc^, it will be a smoeser (/nza D.2.). (Bj, 
154. 136-37.) 
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G.1.4v8, If a iKwtwm child is seen with a hone, basket, aod iwf of bfCad. it will be 
A faimet. (B), lj4, in?.) 

G-1.4.9- If a (lewbom child is seen with a measiue, thtead, and needle, it will be s 
tailor. (Bj, 155, 1S8.) 

G.1.4.i0. If a child is bcfo with a tope on its neck, it will be hanged. (Bu, 73.) 
G.1.4.11. If a Mwbom r hi ld is sctn with two sacks and old clothes, it will be a 
beggar. (BJ, 152, 156.) 

G.1.4.12. If a newborn child b seen with scabs and a purse, it will be a merdunt. 
(»j, 133, 157.) 

G.1.4.13. If a newbom child is seen lying in water, in kler life it will be drowned. 
(Bu. 75.) 

G.t.4.14. IX a oewboni child is seen with a weapon and s gatne animal, it will be « 
hunter. (Bj, 153, 156.) 

G.1.5.1. If a person has mudi hair in bb anuptls, be has lude. (B, I 3 I.) 

G.l. 5 . 2 . 1 . If aiOiiD hashaic on bb hands and cheu, he has luck. (J; UJ. lOfta; Ujp, 93s.) 
G.l. 3 . 2 . 2 . If a roan does not have hair on hb chest and hands, he does not have luck. 
10eb:Up,«b.) 

G.l.6.1.1. If yotir right ankle itches^ your road will be good. (B, 1279.) 

G.l.6.1.2. if your left ankle itdies, youi road will be diflicult. (B, 127b.) 

G.1,6.2. If your amis itches, a Tatar is coming. (Usj, 43e.) 

G.1.6.3.1. If your right cheek itches, you will be ashamed. (Wm. ta2a: Wu, 137a.) 
G.l. 6 . 3 . 2 . If your left cheek itchrs, you will got a box on tJic car. (Wm, 182b; Wt, 
I37b,> 

G.1.6.4. If your ear iteb^ there will be rain. (B, 128 ; J ; Uj, 184 ; Up>, 16.) 

G,l.6.5. If youi eye itches, you will cry. (B, I25bj Uj, 186; Usj, 43b; Win. 133.) 
G.I. 6 . 5 .U if yoiu left eye itches, you will cry, (Up, 164b.) 

G.l.6.3-2. If your right eye itches, you will Uugh. (Up, I64a.) 

G.1.6.6.1, If your left ey^tow itches, you will cry. (V7m, t79b.) 

G.1.6.6.2. If your right eyebrow itches, you will see sorncone you know. (Wm, 179*.) 
G.1.6.7. If youi face itch^, you will get a slap. (UJ, 187b; Up, 165a.) 

G.1.6J. If your forehead itches, you will be ashamed. (&, 125a; J; UJ, 185; Up, I 63 ; 
Usj. 30.) 

G.l. 6 . 9 . 1 . If your lip itefaes, you will eat food brought by a guest. (B, 123e; J; Uj, 
lS7a; Up, I 66 ; Usj, 43a; Wt, 131.) 

G.t.6.9.2. If your lip itches, you wUJ loss sumeoDe. (Wm. 180.) 

G.I.6-T0.1. If the tip of your nose itches, you will drink vodka. (J; Up, l65b; Ulj, 22 ; 
Wm. ISl.) 

6.1.6-10.2. If the tip of your nose itdics, you will hear of a dead pcison. (Bk, 36; 
Usj. 22; Wt, 145.) 

G.t.6.10.5. If the tip of your nose itches, tbete will be a rage agamst somebody. (Uj, 
I87c.) 

G.i.6.Ll, If your palm itches, you will get money. (Bk, 33; Usj, 43c.) 

G.l.6.1t.i. IX your li^t palm ttches, money will come. (B, 126a; J; Uj, 183b; Wt, 
1324 .) 
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1.2. If yoHii left p^im iidies. cooney will go. (B, 126b; j; Oj, tSlc; Wt, If 2b.> 

G.l A12, If ywr soJe tidies, you must ^ far (LFsj, 4’^.) 

G.1.7.L If the fight side of ywr bead pukttes, people piaisc yoo. (Wm, 1&43; Wt, 
136a.) 

G. 1.7^2. ff the left sfdc of your head pulsates^ people find fault with yoit. (Wm, lS4b; 
Wf, 136b.) 

G>1.8. If jour eyelid pulsates, you will see someone lhat jtKi have not seen. (W. l^X) 

GJ ,9. If the tip of your ton^e pnckles, you will speak wilh a good perscKi or a person 
you have pot seen, (Bk; 13.) 

G.l.lO- tf the taryiDc emits a sound, it wUJ be possible to dcink vodka somevihefe. 
<Uj, ISia-) 

G.l.lL If A pcison'i ear rings, he will bear of a death. (U\^ ISS^ 1&9.) 

G.1.12. A btg-tesdded man's lestkics begin to ache tsefote there is rain; bit bestidea 
descend ■ then the rain t ome s; the w'eather will be wcL (fi, 129; Uj, 196; Up, 20.) 

G.I J3.1. If while going into the house, you catch your foot in the door^ a guest will 
come. (B, 130; J; U}, 239; Up. I4l; Wm, 178; Wt, 134.) 

G. t. 13 , 2 J. If in the winicr it is going to get tnlc^ one's feet are Cold even If it b warm 
in the house. (Ujt 39a; lip, 33a,) 

G.1.13.2.2. If in the winter the weather will get warm, one's feet will swai a lo€. 
(Uj, 39b; Up, 55b.) 

G.ld4. If at a wedding the bride and groom fall out of the cart or sleigh, cme of them 
will die. (Ui, 136.) 

G.1.14.li If as the bride ts beuig taJ^n awuy she falls out of the sleth k is not good. 
(Up. 103,) 

GX13.1, If you hear a child's whknpct when going somewhere at niglit, it is not goatL 
(Up. 106.) 

GJ.15.2* If a child cries while people go somewhere at nighip it b not good; there 
will be socne trouble. (Uj* 119.) 

G.1.16. If a woman has to yiwn^ she will get a present. (Bk, 7.) 

Gd t7, If you sit down to eat without a belt, you won t get ytxir filL (Uj, 222; Up, 
168.) 

G.l.t8.i. If as you go sonKW'here j^oit have to urinatCf you will not have luck, 
I24a; UJ* 113,) 

G.1.18.2. If OD your way somewhere you miKt defecale, you wnll have luck, (fl, I24b.) 

G.l.t9. If people sleep without covets on St. Hifth's Day [July 20], the winter will be 
mild. (B, 201.) 

G.t.20. If Russians sing* there will soon be ram, <).) 

G^t.21.1, If A sick person lies with hb face to the wall, he will oot recover, he will die. 
(Bk. 63a.} 

G,l .21.2. Ifa sick person lies facing the middle of the room, he will tecover. (Bk, 65bp) 

G.1.22.U If a roan beconu ill on Wednesday* he will nw recover. (B, 155; Up, 109.) 

G,l.22.1.1. If a roan becomes sick cm a Wednesday and lives until the following 
Wedo^day, he will live for two OMie weeks befoiie dying. (Uf* I42-) 

G.1J22.2. If a man becornes dl while wemog a sfitrt which he puts on clean Oo Wednes¬ 
day, he will not recover. (Up, lOS; Wm. 191; Wu, 99.) 
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If ji becomes sict o*i Wdnesdsy sftef putting on • shirt bol 
jorvives for a from that Wednesday, he wiU live; if not, he will die, (Uj, 141.) 
G.1,2^1. If 4 tiiild sleeps with its back to its mother, k will die. (Uj, 143.) 

If s child sleeps with its head hanging off the pilW, it will not live. (Uj, 
l4da: Up. in#.) 

G,I.23.2.2.L If a child falls off the piUo*', it will not livt (Uj, l4db.) 

G.l.ai.2,2.2. If a child falls off, it will live. (Up. 115b.) 


G. 2 . io/Vl f jitittti 'tivcstock and aoimals’ 


G, 2 . 1 . 1 . Von will live like wbates'er kind of aoioml yen see when you go into the 
field for the first time as the snow is mdting. (j.) 

G. 2 . 2 .t,l. If game come to m«t the hunter in the forest, he will have luck. (B, 55 a; 
Up. lOOa.) 

G. 2 .Z.I. 2 . If game go with thdr back toward the hunter, he will have no luck. (B, 55 b; 
Up, lOOb.) 

G. 2 JI, 2 .l. If the hunter pwets female game first, he will have link, he will shoot many. 
(B. 5 di.) 

C. 2 . 2 . 2 . 2 . If a huofcer meets male game, he will have no luck. (B, 5 fib.) 

G. 2 . 3 . 1 . 1 . If the bar lies io its den before the arrival of snow, the wioter will be cold. 


<J;Uj,45<.) 

G 2 . 3 .I. 2 . If the bear lies in liis den after the arrival of soow, the winter will be mud. 
(J; Uj, 45b; Up, 3tfb-) 

G. 2 . 3 . 2 . 1 . If the bear gp« into Us den to bibecoate at p&kro [Oaobet t}, the wmter 


will be cold. (B, 57a; Up, 59*.) 

G. 2 . 3 . 2 . 2 . If the bear goes about in the fotcsl aftet foirff {October 1] its tracb are 
seen to the snow, the winter will be roild. (6, 57b.) 

G.2-4.1.1. If the cat sits 00 the Boor, the weather will be warm. (Wm, 156; Wt, t2L) 
G.2,4.1Xi. If Ihc tat sits in front of the stove, the weather will be cold. (B. 74; J; 
irj.34:Up, 5J.) 

GJ. 4 . 1 . 2 . 2 . If the cal lies in the stove, the weather will be cold. (J.) 

G.2.4.2. If the cat xntches with Us claws, there will be a snowstorm. (Bk, 28, 76; J; 
Up, 31 ; Wu, 76.) 

G.2.4.2.1. If the Qt claws sooiethmg In the house, there will be a snowstorm. (Wm, 
152.) 


G.2.4.2.2.1. If the cat daws the leg of a table, there will be a snowstoiiD. (B, 72; J: 
Uj. 27; Up 50.) 

G.2.4.2.2.Z. If the cat daws the Leg of the table, there will be a snowstonn In winter 
or raio in summer. (Wj, 55.) 

G.2.4.2.3. If the cat daws the wall, there will be snovv, (Wt, 110.) 

G.2,4-3. If the cat washes its fxc, a visitor will come. (Wj, 70.) 

G. 2 . 4 . 3 .L If the cat washes iU face from behiad its ear, a guest will come. (J.) 
G.2,4.5.2. Ef the cat washes its face n't sits on a bench with Us t*U baoging down, a 
visitor will ctKoc. (Wt, 153.) 


G. 2 . 4 . 3 . 3 . 1 . If the cat washes its face with its left pw, a Russian will come. (Wk, 49a.) 
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G.2.4.3.3.2. tf the cat ^-ashes its face with its fight paw, A ChctciQis will emne. (Wk, 
49 b.) 

G-2.4,4- If a cat ciffises your path, you will not have luck. (J; Usj, 11: Wm. 185: 
Wt, 140,> 

G.2,4.5. If the cat runs away from tJic house, life will be bsii—someone will die. 
(Bk, 29.) 

G.2.5.1. If the first aAunaJ to come into the village ftom the meadow is a black cow, 
there will be niiiL (Wt, 114.) 

G.2.S.2. If a dotnestic animal brings grass hotnc in its mouth from the pasture, it will 
be a bad year for fodder; the fodder will not last until spring, (Bk, 63; Wm. 167.) 
G.2.5.2.1, If the cow coming in from the pasture brings grass in iis mouth, there will 
not be eooifgh fodder in the winter. Q.) 

G.2.5.2.2.t. If in the summer the cow brings in gtass in its oiouth, fodder will be 
expensive the next year. (ft. 62; Wj, 67; Wk, 34.) 

G.2.3,2.2.2. If in the fall the cow brings grass lo the village in its mouth, straw and 
hay will be expensive. (J; Uj, 93.) 

G.2,3,3,I. If a pregnant cow lies fadng the north, it will calve at night (B, 63ft; Bk. 
78b; J; Uj\ 204ci Wk. 36a.) 

G.2.5.3,1.L If i pregnant cow lies facing the nottheast, it will calve at midnighL 
(Uj, 204d.) 

G.2-5;3Jt. If A pregnant now lies fftcing the south, it will cajve in the middle of the 
day, fB. 63b; Bk. 78a; J; Uj. 204a; Wk, 36b.) 

G.2.5,3.3. If a pregnant cow ties facing the east, it will tshie in the raoniing. (B, d3c; 
Bk, 78c; Uj, 204b.) 

G-2.5.3.4. If a pregnant cow lies facing the west, it wdl calve in the evening. (B. 63d; 
Bk, 78d; Uj, 204e.) 

G,2.6.1. If on yout way to sow you meet a dog, you will have no luck—no grain will 
grow, 70,) 

G.2.6.2_1. If the dog colls HbouE, there will be d. stom. (Ui, 28 : Up. 29; Usj. 27*) 
G:2.6,2.2, If the Jog mlLs about, there will be dto. (J.) 

G.2.d.2.^. If the dcig cqlh □□ the street, someone will die. (B, 71.) 

G.2.6.jJ.l+ If the dog IjowISj there will be death in the irilkge. (Up* It?^ 

G.2.6r^.l.2- If sDmeo£ 3 c''s dog howb^ denth ’will visit his bouse. 9S.) 

G.2.6i3.2. If the dog bowls !tH>king upw^^rij, tt will not be good- (J j 

tf the dog liowis Joolcmg upward^ there vdll be a fice. (Usji 28 j Woiy 

190b.) 

G.2,6.3JI^2f If the dog howU looking upward^ there will be a d ea th . (B, 72; Uj, 137.) 
G.2,6 pS 3. If 1 dog bowU tn front of a hottsc looking ii the gcoonJ, there will be a 
death in that hotise^ (W™, 190^-) 

Ga 2,6.4* If the dog cats grass in the sunnriet* it will lain. (Bv 69-) 

G.2.6.4.1. tf the dog eats green griss^ it will he ratnjt. 

G.2.6A.2. If the dog cats yellow gress^ tain will mme. (Uj, 15^) 

GJi*7+l. Jf while going to wotk a hare nins across the foad in ffont of you, the work 
Witt go well- (J.) 
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G.2,7,2.1.1.1. If in the falJ tlw hire tums white earljf, snow will come early; th* fall 
will be short; winter will come early. (Bk, 35, 101; J; Uj, >2b; Up, 24a; Wm, 159; 
Wn, 731.) 

GX7,2.l.t.2. If the hare turns while early in the fail, winter will not come soon. 
(B, 751) 

G.2,7.2.1.2. [f the hare turns white late in the fall, snow will eomc Jaie; the fall will 
be tong. <J; Uj. 32*; Up, 24h: Wo. 73b.) 

G.2.7.2.2, If the hate is grey in the fall, snow w31 come soon. (B, 75b.) 

G.2.7.2;3. If the hare becomes red soon in the spring, surninef will conw sooa (Bk, 50.) 

G.2,S.I. If the hair on a colt's head begins to fail wit, it will become a fine tiorse. (B, 
15l;Up,82.) 

G,2je.2-l.l. If a person’s horse harnessed for a trip dcfecues in the yird. he will have 
lode. (Bk. 74*: J : Uj, 114; Up, 66 ,} 

G.2.8.2.1.2. If * person's horse harnessed for a trip urinates in the yard, lie will not 
have luck, (Bit. 74b.) 

G.2.8,2.2,1, If, they are taking * horse to be sold, it defecates in the yard, they will not 
be able to sdJ it. (B. fiO; Uj. I99a; Up, 157*,) 

G.2.6.2.2.2. If as a horse is be^g taken to be sold it does not defecate in the yard, it 
will be sold; it will not be brought back. (Uj, 195>b; Up, I57b.) 

G.2.8.2.3. If you harness a guest's horse and the horse defecates, the guest will corne 
hark (Us), 45.) 

G.2,fi.3. Before wet weather the horse lies in its stall. (B, 59.) 

G.2.fl.4. If the horse snorts through its nose, win will come. (Bk, 12.) 

G.2.S-5. If the hotse bccooirs unharnessed on the toad as it gpes, you copulated with 
your wife that day. (Usj. 15,) 

G.2.9.I. The person in whore field a tnole lives will be lucky. (Uj, UO; Up, 92.) 

G.2.9.2. If 1 mole throws eatth up on the snow, the winter will be warm. (Bk, 13.) 

G.2.L0.1. If there are many red mice the crop will not grow, (J; Uj, fi7; Up, 43.) 

G-l.lO.l.l. If there are many red-haitsd mice in the summer, the grain will not grow. 
(fl,T7.) 

0.2.10.1.2, If there are many little mice in. the winter, the acm year the grain will not 
grow well. (J.) 

G.2.10,2.1,1. If roany mice start to live in the stack, it won't be good for the family. 
(J; Up, 107.) 

G.2.10.2.I.2. If there are very nuny mice in the stadc, the man to whom it betengs will 
be lost. (Uj, 132.) 

G.2.10.2,2.U If the mouse does not eat of the stack, there will be grain to eat. (Uj, 73*.) 

G.2.ia.2.2.Z. If the mouse eats of the stack there will be tittle grain to eat. (Uj, 73b.) 

0.2,10,3.1.1.1. If the mouse eats the bread from the top, bread will be cxpeisive; the 
pfke of bread will rise, (Jf Wm. Ifi5a-) 

0.2.10,3.1.1.7. If the mouse eits ihr bread from the top, grain will grow well, the 
price will fill, and it will be cheap. (B, 78b; J; Uj, fi9c, 94b; Up, 78b. 79*; Wu, 
90*.) 

G.2.10.3,1,2.1. If the mouse eats the btead from the bottom, the price of bread will go 
down. (J; Wm, I65b.) 
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G.Z. 103.1-2.2. If the inousc cals the brenl from the bottom, wiU oo* gfOw well, 
the price will rise, uid it will be eapciisive, fB, 78i; Jj Uj. <l9a, 94a; Up, 78a, 79b; 
Wu. 90b.) 

G,2-10.5.1.5. If the amuse eats the bread frwn the side, grain will be roediiuD-prioeil. 

(B, 78c; J; Uj. ^Jb.) _ 

G,2-10-}.2.1, If the mouse cats fmm die upper part of the stack, gyam will be e*- 
pensive. {Bk, 70a.) 

C.2.I0.S.2.2. If the aioiise eats from the lower part of the stadc, grain will be cheap. 
(Bk, 70b.) 

G-2.1033. If the mouse eats hiy fjwh the top of tlw stack, hay will be esepensivc. 
(Bk, 19.) 

G.2.10.4. If the small mouse makes its nest in the top of the grain, snow will be deep, 

U) 

G.2.11.1. If you meet a pig, you will have ludc. (Wt, t3S.) 

G.2.1 l.Ul. If you meet a pig as you go out the gate, you will have luck (Wm, 186.) 

C.2.u,1.2, If you meet a pig on your way to plow, you will have good luck. (B, 66.) 
G,2.11.2, If the pig tomes squealing from the field, there will be rain. (8, 67; Uj, 20; 
Up. 14.) 

G.2.113. If the pig brings straw in iU mouth into the pen for a litter, Ific weather 
wiU be cold. (B. 68; Bk, 98; Uj. 35; Wl, 119.) 

G.2.12.1. If the sheep bleat, it will rain. (B, 64; Wm, 146; Wu, 75.) 

C,2.12.2. If the sheep butt one another, lain will come, (B, 65; UJ, 16; Up, 15.) 

G.2.12-2.1, If two black sheep butt each other, there will be rain. (Wt, 115a.) 

G.2.12.2.2. If two white sheep butt each other, the weather will be dear. (Wt, 115b.) 

G.2.1 J.l. If a srpiinel rames into the village, the village will bom down. (Up, 156.) 
G.2.I3,2,1. If in the fall the stjuiirtl becomes white, the snow will aot come soon. 
(B,76a-> 

G.2.t3,2.2.1. If in the fall the squirrel remains red. snow will come soon. (B, 76i>.) 
G.2.t3.2.2.2. If the squirrel turns ted. it will be fall sooo. (Uj, 33a.) 

G.2.13.2.2.3- If the squirrel rums red easly in tl»e fail, winter will come tarfy. (Up. 
37a.) 

0.2,13,2.3.1. If the squirrel does not turn red. the fall will not come for i long tune. 
(Uj, 33b.) 

G.2.15.2,3.2. If Ihe squirid does not tutu red early in the fall, winter will not oonie 
soWk (Up* 

G.2.14. If a weasel Jives in the sull, it is good for the Imusehold. (J; Uj, H2.) 

G.2.15.1.1.1. If a wolf eats a sheep at new moon, the sheep will be destroyed, they 
will not muUiply, (J; Uj, 156a: Up, 8&.) 

G.2.15.1.1 J. if a wolf cals a sh«p it the itew mooo, the sheep will increase. (J.) 
GJt.l5.I.2.U if a wolf eits a sheep when the mnoii is waning, the sheep will raidttply, 
(J; Uj, I56h; Up, 86 b.} 

G.2.15.1.2.2. If a wolf cats a sb«p as the moon is waning, the sheep wilJ not increase. 

G.2.15.2.1. If a she-wolf eats a sheep, tbe sheep will tneniase. (B. 58a.) 

G.2.13.2.2. If a male wolf eats a shisep, the sh«p will not increase. (B, 58b.> 
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i4;?i‘birdi^ 

G.3J.li If birds cbirp, the wcMhxit will bt rnild. IOh) 

G.3.1.2. If birda cbirpj, there will be mm. (Wtr U3.) 

if birds c:hirpin^ on a tree, there will be rain. (B. 

G,3.2.l-l- If tfie cadi crows a long crow in the spring, he will move yofuj hean. (J: 
Uh 215.) 

G.3.2.1-2. If the code crows little m the fall, it will be cold. (Uj, i^) 

G.3.2.I,3. If the cock crows ifter sundown, the wcithct will diACige the aaet <hy. 
<Bk, 61.) 

G.3JZ4.4. If the cock crows nntil midnight^ it will be a Iticky dAf, (Bk, 2.) 

G3*2.1^5. If the codt craws at the cntpmce to the hmisc, a guest will conte^ (B, BZ; J: 

Uj, 261; Up. US; Wu, 95.) 

G.3.2.1.d. If the cock comes to the head of the step:! in front of the house and crows, 
a guest will corotv (J j Usjp 1-) 

G,3.2.1.7* If Uie cock oows undet the house;, ram wOJ come. (Bfc, 59^ 

G.5JE.1A U the cock sits ctowmg on a posh rain will come. (Bk, 1,) 

G 3 XIS* If the cotk trows out in the open, there will he clear w^caiher. (Bk, 60,) 

G3.2*U10^ If the cock sits on the fence and crows, no rain will come, the weather will 
be dear. {Bk, 3.) 

G.3.2J2.I. If the hen shakes its lai}, there will be rain, (Wk, 7; Wt4 111,) 

C.3.2.2.2.1. If the ben lays large eggs, grain will be abundant. (Wm, l65i Wu, S5*) 
G.3.2.2.2.2. If the hen lays big eggs, the grain will be clean. (Up^ 53.) 

G.3,2JS.2.3. If the ben lays large eggs, the grain (the rye) will grow wdl. (0, 85.) 
G*3-2.2^4, If the hen keeps laying large eggs In the spring, die rye Or oats will grow 
well. (J; Uj, 6«.) 

G.3.2.2.2.5- Jf titt &rst egg laid in the iprbg js heavy, grain should be sown early. (J.) 
G3r2.2.2.6. If the beo lays a large egg fust in the spru^, one should sow early, 

Uj* 90 a.) 

G*3-2.2 J.7* If in the spring when the hen hrst starts eo lay it lays t big egg, oats must 
be sown early. (Upi 74Ai) 

G*3.2;.2.2B. If tJ^ hen kys large eggs in the middle of the spring, then oats should be 
sown in the middle of the sowing time. (J ; U)^ 91.) 

G3.2.2.2.9- If the second egg which a hen lays in the ^ling is heavy, grain sown in 
the middle time will grow well. (J.) 

G-5-2.2_2.10. If the ben Jays a big egg late; the oats ^wn last wjU be good. (Up, 59-) 
Gh5h 2,2.2*11. If the third egg the hen lays U heaviest, tlu: grain sown kicr will grow 
wdl. (J.) 

G,3^^2‘l2. If the hen lays 1 sm all egg hEt, it If not necc^axy to sow early. (J; 
Uj* 90bj Up, 74b.> 

G.5.2*2-2Hi3* Lf the hen lays little in the spring, the oats sown later will be small. (J; 
Ub 92.) 

G.3.2.2.3- If tl^ befi crows like a cock. It cneani nodiing good. (Wui, It9t Wt, 144.) 
G3-2.2.3-ir If A dUcken craws like a cock, it is asking for ihe knife. (],) 

G.3.5.1. If the oanes cry in the field, there will soda be rain. (J.) 
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G33.2.tx If the tfifies Uy sttiugiit southw;&rti To the falh tJie will be short. 

30a.) 

G3.5.Z-2. If the fly soulhwiifd in the fsdl strctchird oot too^ the W1 ‘wilJ he 

long. (Uji 29^ 30b.) * nu 

G.33.2h5. If the cranes do Jiot gP stretched oni behind^ the fall will be short. (Ujp 29b.) 

G3.4. H the crowds caw much, there will be rain or socot^hlng, fUp, 12.) 

G,3.4.U. If the crow caws skdog on the earthy there will be mn. (j.) 

G3.4J-2. If the crow caws on the top of the tiee, there will be tain. (Uh 14.) 
G.3-4-13. If the crow sUs cawing on the flt me, them will be wet weather. (B, B4S.) 
G3A^^ If the crow4 fly In large flocks before sowing time. roast be sown tbfdc. 

(Wm, 172.) ^ .. 

03.43. When the black crow has arrived the snow will go away som. (U|* 26.) 
G3.43.2. When the W^fc crow ewn^ down on the road, spring will come soon: the 

snow will go away soon. (B, 87») 

G3.4.33. When the black crow iNjttk^ax w. has come, k ts time to sow 

rye. (lip, 68.) _ ... , 

G.33.ld. If the ouckoo coccus into the village to cuckoo, it is not good' there will be 

some bfoublc in the village, 140j Upi 123.) 

G3.5.1.2. When a cuefcoo cotno singing into the village, it is not good; the village 

will bum down, (B, 90.) ^ 

G33.2. If in the spcTcg you hear a cuctoo sing with your tight cat, you will not be 

lucky, (L) 

G.3.5.3. If the cuckio ciUs out after St. Peter’* Day Ptme i9] the ’*'‘11 I* *“8- 

(B, S9.) 

G.3.3.4, A sorrowing nun cjnnol hew i cuckoo without crying; it is liwd on the heart. 
(B, ?I; Uj, 20.) 

G.J.6. If the dove bstBies io wster. win will come. <B. 03.) 

G.3,7. If the duck bathes, th«e will be tain. (Wt, 106.) 

G.3.8.1, If ifaere we many yotmg geese, there will be few yoiutg bws, (B, Bl,) 

G 5 S 2 If the goose stands od one foot, the weathet will he cold. (Bk, 27.) 

G.3.8.3. !f the goose makes a cliddng sound with its mouth, the weather will be <old. 

G,3.f?.4.1, If the goose begtos to hy <®gs on a meat day, there will be nuny goslings. 

(B. I63a.) ^ ,, 

G.3.8.4.2. If the goose begim to lay egg> on a fast day, tbete will not be nuny goslings. 

(B, I63h.) 

G.3.8,3. If wild geese fly booking the weather in stummit will be dear, (J.) 

G.3,8,6-I. If the wild goose goes away soon, tiie winter will ootne soon. (B* flOa.) 
G.3.8.6.2. If the wild goose docs not go away soon, the winter will not come soon. 

(B, sob.) 

G.3.B.7.I. If the wild geese go northwiutl in the fall with their tails sttttchcd out. the 
fall will be long. (Uj, 31a.) 

G.5.8,7.1, If the wild geese fly straight, the fait will be short, snow wUl soon come. 
Oi Wi. 51b.) 
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If tile wild goose ili» southwaid ta tbt fail, s^ow w£U soon cofiK. (XJj, 29; 
Up. 25,) 

If (o tile flit the wild goose Hies southward early, it wilt get cold early. 
(Wu. 74,) 

G.5,8.10. If ihe wild goo$e dies ootth in the fill, i cold winter is coming. (Wm, 15S.) 

G.3.8.11.1. If the wild goose dte$ low, the fall wUI be long. (Wj, 55.) 

G.3,8.11.2. If the wild goose flies low, the wintef will be watnu iWk, 8.) 

G.3,9,1. If Che nightingale sings sitting on top of the branch of a tree, there will be 
no rain. (fik. 48e.) 

G.3,9.2. If the nightingale sings under the loves, thete will be nun. (Bk, 4Sb,) 

G.J.IO.l. If the owl comes to the farm and boots, it forebodes evil. fWt, 143,) 

G-5,t0.2. If at night an owl sits hooting on top of a house, sometfiing bad will happen 
to the owner of that house. (J.) 

G.3.tt}.3, If the owl sUs on the roof and hoots, someone will die in the house in a 
year. (Bk, 94, tos.) 

G.3.10.4. If an owl boots in the viUag^e in the spring, someone in the village will die. 

<B. 84.) 

G3,10,5. If an owl lives in the village, h will be good for the village because the owl 
*‘cut$'* evil and does not let it enter. (UJ, 246.) 

G.5,11,1. If the quail sings many times in a gtainficld, the harvest will be steal. (B, 92; 
Bk. 6, 75.) 

G.5.11.2. If the quail alb four times in a lyc held, tfa«e will be twenty pood of rye 
in the him; if it call* Uuee time, there will be fifteen pood; if it alb six or seven 
times, tlicfe will be thirty or thirty-five pood. (U;. 70.) 

G,3.11,3. If the quail calls three times in the grain field, three wagonful* of grain will 
grow in one field; If It alls four or five times, four or five wagonfub will grow; If 
it calls six or seven Hmes, six oc seven wagoefub wilt growv (J.) 

G.3-124.1. If the raven flies ooaking over the village, someone in the villajEe will 

ay 

G.9-12,1.2. If the raven comes ezoaking into the village, someone in the village will 
die. (B, 89.) 

G.3.12.1.5. If the raven comes into the birth grove to croak, tbae will be the death of 
a man w one of the livEStock in the village. (Uj, 138.) 

G.3.12.2. If a Qven flies ctoikuig over a house, it forebodes evil for those in the 
bouse: fWm, 188.) 

G.3.12.2.1. If a raven croaks on the roof of a bouse, someone in that bouse wUl die. 
(J; Uj, 139a: Up, l20a; Wu, 97 .) 

G.3.12-3.1, If a oven sto croaking on tnp of the stall, some of the Uvestoti will die 
<J; Uj, 139b; Up. I2ah.) 

G.3.t2.3.2. If a raven sits crooking on top of die hayloft, wmw of the livestock will 
die. (Usj. 17.) 

G 34 3-1* If the styiaik sing* a long song, the weather will be wet, (Uj, (Sa.) 

G.3.13.2, If the skylark sings a short song. lh«e will not be rain. (Uj, 6b.) 

G.3.14.1. If the sparrows ebirp, d»«e vfill be rain. (Wj, 52; Wfc, d.) 
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G.i.l4^* When in the fill apjjrows aane down on the yelJow gjras$, it i» time to 
sow. (J,) 

G*3.15.t,t, if the stifling comes early in the spiing, the spnng will come eaxly, tlie 
snow will go away soon. (6. 88; J[ ; Up, 27; Wu, 71.) 

G,3.15,1.2, If the stalling comes soon tn the spiling, the summer will aunc early. (Wm. 

160 ,) 

G.3.15.1,3,1. If in the spring starlings com before March IT, then it will be rold in 
the spring. (J.) 

G.3.15.t.3.2. If in the spring starlings come late, after March 17, it wtl not be cold. 

u> 

G.3.1 5.2. When the starling leads its young out of the nest, it is lime to sow budrwheat. 
(Up. 75; Wm. 176; Wt, 126.) 

G.3.l6,t. ir swallows dy very high, the day will be clear. (J.) 

G.3-16.2. When swallows Hy, the time to sow has come. (B. 98.) 

G. 3 . 16 J.J. If swallows pass over the held in a Jlodc. it is 6oie to sow tye, (B, Si?; 
U|, 86a, 87ii,) 

G.3.l6v2,2.1. If swallows pass over a field suttered, it i* necessary to wait a bit before 
sowing. (Uj, 87b.) 

G.3.1d2.2.2. If only one, two, or three swallows fly over the field, it is necessary to 
wait a bat before sovtog. (Uj, S6b. ) 

G.3.16.2.3. When the sw'allows fiy pbying over a plowed field, the time has omc to 
sow rye, (Wu, so.) 

G.3.17.L If die swan caroics in the spring when there is still snow, the grain will grow 
poorly, (Uf. 56a; Up, W.) 

G.3.17,2, [f the swan arrives after the tlisappearancc of the snow, the crop will grow 
well that year. (U), 56b.) 

G.3.18.t, Before rain cones, the titmnuse bathes in the river. (B, 96; Uj, 13; Up, tl.) 
G.3.18.2.1. If you sec a titmouse up high,. tJie Iiemp will be long. (Wt, 129a.) 

G.3,18.2.2. if you see a titmouse down low, the hemp will be short. (Wt, I29b.) 
G. 3 . 19 . If the I'efii bird comes and sings in the village at night, the village hum. 
(Bfc, 55.) 

G3J0,1, Jf as you go Jniutiiig In the forest the woodpecker ctics Aar-iar, you will have 
lock. (B, 94.) 

G.3.20.2. If as yt)u go hunting in the forest the woodpecker emits a sbtidting sound, 
fw witl not have luck. (B, 95.) 


G.4. Lnstets 

G.4.1.1. If black ants increase greatly in the yard, the sheep will incteaw. fWk, 39>) 
G.4.1,2. When ants become winged, there will be rain, ().) 

G.4.1.3.1. If the ant goes into the ground <jiiickly, there will be snow, (Usj, 19.) 
G.4.1.3,2. If the ant enters its hill tpikbly, snow will come rpikkly in the fall, (B, Ill; 
Upi Z6.) 

G.4.1.4, If in ifie spring the *ui clim bs over the handle of the ax in the fnre^ oats 
will grow nicely, (Usj, 37,) 

G.4.1.5. If an ant urinates on your foot, your foot will be injured. (Uj, 193; Up, 12$?.) 
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G.4.2.1« The mafi KEiound whom bees swwm will b<r lutky with bees. (Upp 115*) 
G.4.2.2* 1/ whUe i peison is walking in the MJ bees oatuer swjjiiun^ on his be 

ts Mid ID be n Lucky nmn -(Uj^ y 4.) 

G,4.5,l* 1/ there is ^ big cockradi In the housc^^ it is & good sign^ (Uj, IH.) 

Gr4.^.lT* If there is a liege cockfoacb in the house^ it wth be good. For the firDlly, iiid 
the tivfcstock; the sheep will imiltiply, (Up* S4.) 

G-4_3.Z. If there are many cockroaches in the house^ the livestock will increase. (J.) 
G.43^p1_ If thcie are many ctM^boaches In the bouse, the sheep will multiply. (Ujt 
154: Up 113.) 

G.4.i.2J. If the codtfdodi comes into the house ffom someone else, the sheep will 
multiply. (Upp S5.) 

0.43.2.2.1. If in the sumraer cockroiehes come into a house where there have been oo 
cockroaches^ the sheep will multiply. (Uj* 157.) 

G.4 3.2.3^ If black cockroaches multiply in the house, the sheep will mulciply. (B, 103.) 
G.43.3i.Ul+ If cockroaches leave the house* the sheep will die. (Uh 15^3 
G-4.33.1.2. If the cockroaches leave the bouse, there wjjJ be a fire, 

G3 ,33-^3^ If tbc cockroaches escape from the village^ the village will bum down. 

(J; Up* L373 

G33.3^-2. If the cockroaches hide in iiuumcr^ it Is nor good, die village will bum 
dowcL (B, 104,) 

G4.4. If snow fleas exune down, the grain will grow welL (B, 10^*) 

G.4.5.1- If the Bits we plentiful in the summer, the Imrvcst will be plentifu], (B, 10^0 
G.4.5.2* If the gnats keep flying back and forth and up and dovro, it Is time lo sow* 
(Uj, 83; Up, 670 

G*4333* If gnats^ wlien they swarm in the ^ring, bile people on the upper part of 
the body, oatswUJ grownicelf* fUsj, 33a.) 

G.4.5,3.2. If the gnats bite on di iowtr part of the bady* oats wiU be short. (Usj 38b.) 
G.4.5.4. If in the spring long-legged gtiats fiy up md down in one place ta a swaitn 
grain will grow wdJ. (B, 1137.) 

G.4,6.lJ. If there are many midges before St. Pete's Day [June 29], grain will grow 
well. (Uj, 54.) 

G.4-6.I^. If there arc many midges at St. Pete's Day [June 29], grain wiU grow well. 
fUp*56.> 

GA6l2, If midges By high, oars will grow well. (Wm^ 170; Wt, 124,} 

G.4-7,1.1. If after the Imrvcst spiders spin many webs oa the stubble in Ibe held, the 
weather will be ckar. (J*) 

G.4.73.2. If the spider spins a web ja tlie stubble tn the fillip the grain will grow w'cH 
the nwt year. (B, 112; Uj, 52; Up, 49^ 

G.4.7.2.1* If the spider web falls from alwe, eye will grow wdl the next year* (Wk, 
6U) 

G.4,7.2.2, If the spider wdi falls fiom above; it is time to sow rye. (Wfc^ 20+) 
G,4-8,l. If a tick fastens itsdf to the upper part of the body, hemp will grt^w tail. 
(Usj, 29.) 

G.4.8J4. If in the spring k tkk fastens itself to the neck Of armpit, hemp will grow 
Ulh (B, 1084.) 
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0.4,8*1.11, If 1 tick sticks to ooe's neck in the spring, hemp will gtow toll. (J; Uj. 
7fia.) 

G,4,S.1.1,2. If in the spring a. tick fastens itself alw'c the armpit, hemp will grow lopg. 
(Up, rila.) 

G.4-S-2.1. If in the spring a tick fastens itself belqs*- the armpit, hemp will be short. 
(Up» 

G.4J.2.Z, li a tidr fastens itself to the small of one's back, hemp will be short, (B, 
lOSb.) 

G.4.a.2,J, If a tide fastens itself at the height of the navel, hemp will be short. (J? 
Uu 76b.) 


G.5. rJee ’crabs' 

G.5.1. if there are many crabs in the river, life will be good for people. {B, tOOb; 

Uf,m) 

G,5*2,1. If Iheie aren't many crabs In the river, Ufe will be bard for people. (B. 110a; 
Ui, 99 ,) 

G,5,2.2. If all the crabs disappear from the river, there will be war. (Uj, 128; Up, 117,) 


G.^. iol fish* 

G,6.1. If the fish bieathc much in the lalm, life will be hard for the livestock, they will 
be^n to dte. (Bk. 26.) 

Gj6 .2, In the spring the fisherman catclws a pike. He mapetra the heart and liver. U 
it b thick at the top, the grain must be sown eatly in the spring. If it is thick at the 
end, ooe should sow late. If it is thidt in the middle; one slwuld sow in the middlt 

(a, 99.) _^ 

G.^.i.t, If the mudfish (iuga) beowna red at its bead, the early crop will be good. 

(Usj, &.} 

G,6.5.2. If tlw mudfish becomes red in the middle, the middle crop will grow wdJ. 
(Usj, fib.) 

G.d.5.3. If the mudfish becomes red on its tail, the later crop will be good. (Usj. Ec.) 


G,7. Salta 'ftofi' 

G.7*1. If there are drops of water on the frog in summer, there will be rain. (B, 102; 

Uj. 17; Up. 10.) _ 

G.7.2.1, In the spripg when the frogs croak very much, it is time to sow oats, (JJ 

Uj, 84; Up, 73; Usj, 36; Wu, 79.) _ 

G.7.2.1.2. If frogs in the swamp bark like a dog, one should sow wiy--the oats aod 
the grain sown in the spemg will grow very well then. (B, lOl.) 

G.7*2.2. When the ftog ctoaks in the spring, it is time to plant mbhage. (Wt, 128.) 
G.7.2.3. If the frog croaks, potatoes roust be planted early. (Bk, 58.) 

G8. infiat’* 'liiatd’ 

C,8, If A luard urinates on your foot, it will be wemuJed. (Usj, 33.) 
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G.9. ishS ‘woftra* 

G.?. tf io the Ml tb«e ue wamts ia tlv gcQuod, the giaJa wijj be poof^—the womu 
wjJJ eat the tiop, (Uj, 74.) 

G, 10 , itmtt 'grtia' 

GitO.t. If the grain staiJc bulges, the 'woman wHt become pregnant. (B. 137 \ /.) 

G.ID.t.t. If the fdoot of the lye scact bulges the woman will beoome pie^iunt. (Jl; 
Upv 158.) 

G. 10 . 1 . 2 . If the oat stark bulges, the womaa will become piegnant this yeir. (); Uj, 
150.) 

G.LO. 2 . 1 . 1 . If lye with two cats gmws in someone's Geld, he will bettme ridi. (J; 
Uj, 12 J.) 

G.IO.Z.U. If someoRC finds two-eued rft in the field, he will bea»ne tidi in grain. 
(Up, 102 .) 

G. 10 . 2 . 2 . 1 , When lyc is in bloom, fish do not let tbetnsels'es be nughtj they do not 
go into the ner. (B. 44,) 

G.10.23.1.]> If rye begins to bloom at the bottom of the me, tye must be sown c&tly, 
(Up, 7U) 

G,t 0 . 2 . 3 . 1 . 2 , If the rye be^ns to bloom at the bottom of the ear, grain will be cheap. 
(B, 42a.) 

G. 10 . 2 . 3 . 2 . 1 . If the begins to bloom in the middle of the ear, rye sown in the 
middle time will ^ better. (Up, 7 tb.) 

G.IOJ. 3 . 2 . 2 , If the rye begins to bloom In the middle of the ear, the grain will have 
a middle price. (B, 42c) 

G.lQ.2.3-i.l. If the rye begins to bleom at the tip of the car, the rye sown late 'wtU 
be good. (Up, 7tc) 

G.ia. 2 . 5 . 5 . 2 . If the rye begins to bjoom at the tip, grain wilt be expensive. (B. 42b.) 

G.10.2.4, If 1 strip of ground in the middle of the rye field remains tmsows, ^o rtif on ^ 
in the family will die. (B, 139 ; Uj, 134; Up, 119.) 

G. 103 . If inside the grasshopper there is a grain of wheat In t!w spring, wheat will 
grow wdl, (B, 105.) 

G.10,4, “nie time when peas bloom is diffimlt for diildm; they die then. (B, 45 .) 

G.ll. Jnd» 'hay' 

G.11.1. If hay and straw are expensive in the fall, they will be cheap in the Spring 
(Bk, 102 .) 

G,n. 2 A. If during the mowing it is » damp that the hay t«s, the grain planted In 
the spring will grow well. (B, 138 .) 

G. 11 . 2 . 2 , If during the mowing the hay rots on account of rain, rye and oats will be 
nice that year, {Uj, 63.) 

G. 12 , fetnfl 'fruits and vcgetablra' 

G. 12 . 1 . If much fruit grows on the gtoiittd, then grain won't grow. (B, 47; I; U), 31 ; 
Up. 80; Usj. 31 .) 
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G.12,2.U1. If the root of the has not <kied up by spring, it can be planted in 

the girdcn. (Up^ 77^) 

G.l 2.2.I.2. If the roots of the cabbage do tiol dry up by spring, the grain sown in the 
$pdng will grow wcIL {B^ 46.) 

G.12.2,2. If ihe cabbage slips Att ejepensivo, die foddex is expensive. (Wk, 55.) 

G.l2.i. If many potalots gtow in the ground, much grain will grow. (Uj. 

G.12.4.1. If mudi eqirisetma (iff Hf) grows to tlw field, much grain will grow. 

^ . ■„ 

G.12.4.2.1. If raudi ecfuhetum grows in the field, then not cnudi gratn wnJ grow, 
(Uj, 50.) 

G.12.4.2.2. If much ecpiisetum grows in the field, then the exus will be small (Up, fiJ.) 
G,i2,5A. If there arc many hazelnuts, many girls will become pregnant- (Bk. 44,) 
G.12.5.2. If in the spring many ‘earth laadnuts' grow, much grain will grow. (B, 52.) 
G.12.fi. If many moshtooms grow in the siunmtr, grain will grow well next year. 
(B, 5): Uj, 66.) 

G.12.7.1. If there are roaiiy raspbetries. the crop will grow welJ, (Uj, 64.) 

G.!2.7.2.1. If the taspbeiries are ta^, the grain will grow well. (B, 50; Bk, Sta; 

Wii. 86.) 

G.12.7.2.2. If the raspberries ate small, the grain wjU be small. (Bk, 9b-) 

GJ2-7.3i,3-l, If the raspberries aic large at first, one should sow early. (B. 5la.) 

G-l2.7.2,3.2. If (he raspberries ate large later, one should sow later. (B, 5lb.) 
G.12.7.ZiA, If the raspberries are larg^ v«y late, then one should sow t^eiy Ute. 

(B. 5«c-> , . 

G.12.S. If many cranberries, strawberries, and raspberries grow in the surmner. the 
children will get smallpox in the winter. (B, 49.) 

G.l3. pKinge ‘trees* 

G.13.1, If many trees break tnider the pressure of snow, life will be hard for people. 
(Up.l34.) 

G.l3.2.l,l. If Jcav« ate tbkk on the tre<= in spring, gram wdl gr^ well. (J.) 
G. 13 , 2 , 1 , 2 . If in the spring leaves arc sparse on the trees, grain wiU grow sparsely. (J.) 
G.13,2.2, When the birds sends frsrth leaves, it is lime to sow oats. (Wm, 175.) 
G.13.2,2.1. If the leaves of the birch tree grow from the bottom of the tree; ibc early 
crop wilt be good. (Usj, I6a.) 

G. 13 . 2 , 2 , 3 . If leaves grow from the middle of the birch tree, the middle crop wi 

good. (Usj, I6b.) L j ,Ti ^ 

G.13.2J;.5, If leaves grow from the top of the birch, the late crop wtU be good. ( sj, 

G.13.2.3, When the leaves on the tree turn yellow, it is lime to sow. (B, 32.) 
G.J3.2.5.1. When the leaves on the tree turn yellow, the time lus pmc ro sow rye- 

(Wm, 173-) . , 

G.I3A.3.2.L If there are yellowing leavm on top of the bitch tree, the hme has tome 

to MW TfK. (Up, 69.) 
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G. 13-2.3.2,2. If in the falj leaves begin to get yellow at the top of the birdi dee, it 
will be bad for the livestock. (J.) 

G.13.2,3*2.3. If birch leaves begin to turn red ;it the top of the bitch tree, one must 
sew lititr, (Up, 70c.) 

0,13.2.3.3.1.1. If the birch tree has begun to ttitn yellow In the roiddle, one should 
sow early, (Lfj, &eb.) 

0,13.2.5.3.1.2, If the biich tree doesn't him yellow in the middle, the fim sowing and 
the last sowing will be goexi. (Uji 8Sc) 

G.13.2,3-3.2, If bitch leaves turn tod In the tniddle, rye must be sown in the middle 
time. (Up, 70b.) 

G.t3-2.3.'i.I. If the birch tree has begun to turn yellow at the bottom, one must sow 
early. (U], 8ga,) 


G.13.2.3.d,2. If the biidi laves begin to get yellow from the bottom, it will be rood 
for livestock. (J.) 

G.t3.2.3-4,3. If the bottom of the biith tree turns yellow, the early sowing will he 
good, die later will be sparse and sboit. (Uj, 72b.) 

G. 15.2.3.4.3.2. If the bottom of the bimh tree does not turn juUow, rye sown early will 
be sparse and short. (U|, 723.) 

G.13.2.3.4.4. If the hiidi laves begin to turn red at Che bottom of the tree, rye must be 
sown arly. (Up, 70ju) 

G. 13 . 2 . 3 . 5 . If the top and middle of the birth tree tom yellow, or if the top and bottom 
of the bifdi tree him yellow, then the tye will be uDifonn. (Uj, 71.) 

G.l 3.2.3.6. When the elm leaves begin to change color, it is time to sow rye, (Wit, 19,) 

G. 13 . 2 . 4 . 1 . If all the Itaves fall from trees b the auhimn, life will be easv f l* Ui 
122b: Up, 133b.) 

0.13.2.4.2. If leaves do not fall from the trees in the autumn, life will be d;<Kr.if t 
(Bk, 97; J: Uj, 122a; Up, I53a; Wm. 166,) 

G.13,2.4,2.1.1. If in the fall leaves stay green and unimpaiiEd upon the trees, people 
will start dying. (Uj, 143.) 


G.13.2.4.2.1.2. If m the fall (eaves do not fall from the trees, people will become ill 
and begb to die. (Wu, 100.) 

G.13,2.4.2,2.1. If aU the oak leaves do not fall In the autumn, life will be difi y^ dt for 
people, (if frost coma early in the fall, the oak leava fall la,e in ,he wimer in 
January or Febiuary.) 0; Wic. 18. ) ‘ 

G.13 2.4.2.2.2, If oak Icava do not fall from the tree in the autumn, life will be dUfinill 
for meu, (Bk, 49a.) 

G.13.2.4.3. If birch leaves do not fall, life will be difficult for women (Bt 49i, > 
wOl be difficult for people. (WJ, da.) 

G.13^4,4.1. If tlw leaves of the trees fall on snow, life will be difficuU for people. 
(H| M.) ^ ^ 


G.I3^.4.>.l.t. If the taf falls right side up in the autumn, the winter wiU be mild. 
(B, 33b: Uj, 44a| Up, 38i.) 

^ ^ f’ghlside op. the winter will be wann. 

Jwjt, 5a.J 
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if maple leaves fall cig^tsidc up, the thief viU be <au^*t. (Wit, 

4S1.) 

G.l5.2.d,5,lJ.2. If the hitdi leaves fall lightside up, the Pointer will be waim (Wj, 
54a,) 

G.13,2,4.5.1-2. If the leaves of the trte fall rightside op, the wintei will be cNd, (fik, 

G.13-2.4,3-2*1. If leaves fall upside down in the aotumn, the winter will be cold. 
(B, 33aT Uj. 44b; Up, 38b,) 

G. 13.2.4.5.2.1.1,1, If maple lavfis fall upside down, the wiBttr will be cold. (Wk, 5b.) 
G. 15,2.4.5.2.1.1.2. If maple leaves fall upside down, tlic thief will not be caugfit- 

(Wk. 4ab.) 

G.13J1.4.3.2.1.2. If the bitch leaves fall upside down in the autumii. tic wmtei will 
ha cold- (Wji 34b.) 

G. 13.2.4.^.2.2. If th* JeiTcs of the tree fall upside down, the winter will be wann. 
(Bk, ab.) 

G. 13 . 2 , 5 . If (lie leaves of the trees nutle when there is no wind, tain will come. 
(Bh.41.) 

G. 13 . 3 . If thac is much sap in the trees in spring, the summer will be spoiled by tain. 

(Bh. 51-> , 

G. 13 . 4 . 1 . 1 . If the apple tree blooms irt autumn, the autumn will be long; snow will 
not oome soon, (Bit, 57.) 

G. 13 . 4 . 1 . 2 . If the apple blossoms fall ofi piematarely, there will be no apples; thqf 
win dry up, (Bit, 85.) 

G.13,4.2.1, When the mountain ash blooms, it is time to shear the lambs. (J; Uj, 160; 

m, 150 .) 

G. 15.4.2.2. When the mountain ash biooms. fish spawn; they can be caught then. 
(U). 160.) 

G. 15 . 4 . 2 . 2 . 1 . Whtn the nmuntain ash blooms, the ted eyes (iettvfe inf) spawn; one 
on catch them then. (B, 40; Up, 89.) 

G. 15 , 4 , 2 . 5 , When the mountain sih blooms, it i$ good to sow wheat. (B. 39; Wj, 60.) 
G.13.4J, When brier buslies bloom, tendies spawn; then the fishennin catches many 
tenches. (B, 41.) 

G. 15 , 3 . If there ate many cones on the trees, much gtam will grow, (B, 57; il Uj, 46.) 

G. 13 . 3 . 1 . if there are many pine cones, oats will grow well. (J.) 

G,13.6,1. If the aspen has much ament, then much grain will grow. <J; Uj, 47.) 
G.13.6.1.1. If the aspen has much imenl. barley will grow well. (Up. 53; Usj. 39: 
Wj, 62.) 

G.t3.6.2. If bitch (rees hasre modi ament in the spring, much grain will grow. (B, 36.) 
G.13,6.3. If dm trees have many seedsi much wheat will grow. (B, 3®.) 

G,13.6.4, If many mountain ash berries grow> the crop will be meager in Ibe coming 
jreir. (Usj^ 20.) 

G.13,6,5. If in spring there are many small cones on the pine trees, oats will grow 
well. <Uj. 63; Up. 54; Wm, 169; Wo. 84.) 

G,13.6,6. If there are many towanberries, (he next years gain will grow wdl. (J: 
Wlt,21.> 
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Wbea ibov on oumy nwAnberries, the ot^ wilt gww well olict only one 
plowing. (J: Uj. 78. 79, SOa; Up, 50. 51, 52| Wu, 87.) 

CAi.6.6.2. U not many rowapberfis grow, it b o«es&acy to plow twice before sowing. 
0: UJ, aob.) 

G.l J.6.7. If ciiuiberiies and lOwaobetris grow Jatge, one should sow late. (Bk, 45.) 
G.13.6.8, If there is ament oo the sallow early, it will soon be warm. (Bk, H.) 

G.13.7. If in the fall there are ^pine berries* on the pine ttnes^ grain, am) Ao will grow. 
<B, 48.) 

G.14. iefj, tiihz9, i Jjw/jr 'sun. moon, and stars' 

G.14.1.1. If the son comes up early, there will be rain that day. (Up, 4.) 

G.14.1.2.1, If the sun rises red, there will be rain. (Jf; Uj* 9; Up, 6.) 

G.14.1.2.1,1. If the sun rises very red. rain will come by oooo. (J; Uj. 10.) 

G.l4.i.2.2. If the sim rises red, snow wiU come. (B, j.) 

G-14.I.3, If the sun rises "playing" on Barter Day, life will be easy for people. (J; 
Uj.l. 121; Up. 152.) 

G.l4.t.3.1, If the sun "plays" on Easter, the grain wilt grow well; life will be easy (be 
people. (B. IG6.) 

G.!4.1.4.1. If there is a ring aroonJ the sun in the winter, the weather will be cold 
and dry, Uj, 42.) 

G.14.t.4.1.1. If there is a ring around the sun in the winter, the weather will be cold 
for a ioog time. (J; Uj, 41; Up, 32; Wm, l?5; Wt, 120.) 

G-14.1.4.1.2. If there is a ring around the sun, the weather will be dear. (Up, 1.) 
G.l4.t A2. If there is a ring around the sun, the wtather will be damp. (B, 4.) 
G.14.1.5. If the san goes behind clouds, tliere will be rain or snow, (B, 2; Bfc, 21; 
Wm, 147.) 

G.14.1.5.1. If the sun sets behind douds in tbe siunmer, there will be rain (Uj 11; 
Up. 5; Wt. 109.) 

G.14.2.1.]. If the moon rises with Us horns upward, life wM he dfffi rtilt for p<«op lf in 
that month. (Bk. 34a, 107.) 

C.14.2. 1.2. If the moon rises on a slant, life will be easy, (Bk, 34b.) 

G.14.2,2.1. If the new moob grows downwards, the weather will be rainy, (J.) 
G.14.2.2,2. If tile new moon grows upwards, the weather will be dear throughour the 
nuKUb. (J.) 

G.14j. 3,1, If there is a ring around the moon, there will be tain. (Wt, 108.) 
G,14Jt3-2. If there is t ring around the moon, there will be snow. (Bk 52' Was, 151; 
Wr. 108.) 

G.14.2.4. If there are pilkrs of fire on both sides of tbe moon, the weather will be 
cold. (Bk, 53 ) 

0.14.2.5.1. If a woman, cow. at more gives birth at new moon, she will hinh to 
a male ^spring tbe next year. (Wk, 37iu) 

G,14.2.5.2. If a woman, cow, or mare gives birth during the waning moon, she will 
give birth to a female offspring the nest year, (Wk. 37b.) 

G.14.3.t.Ll. If there are few stars in the sky, tbe weather wilt be clear. (B, 7; Uj, 4.) 
G.14.3.1.1.2. If there are few stats in the sky at Christmas the ^fTi;»l lfr Uvstodc will not 
multiply. (Uj, 158b.) 
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G. 143.1.2,l.U If there we many stars m iht sky, dtere wiU be rtio. (Wt, 107.) 
G.14.3.13-J.2. tf there ate many stars In the sicy, tbeie "afiU be alert. (Win, 150.) 
G.14.3.1.2.1,3. If there ate many stars in the sky, there will be snow. (U), 25; Up. 25.) 
G.l4.3.i.2.2,i. If the start are thick on Christmas night, tbei* wUJ be much snioH 
livestock. (Uj. 158a; Up. 118.) 

G.14.3.1.2.2.2. If the stats are Ihkk on Qiristnus night, there will be many goslings. 
(Wk, 42.) 

G.l4,5.l,2.2.5. If there are tmity star* at Oiristmas timfi. the grain will grow wdl. <J.) 
G.143.1.2.2.3.U If there are tBiiny stars on Giristoiis night, wheat will grow wcU. 
{Bk.46.) 

G.14.3.1.2.2.4. If at Oiristmas there are many stats, dilferent fruit will grow well. (J.) 
G.14.3.1.2.2.5. If at Oiristmis there are many start in the sky and if they twinkle, nuts 
will grow well in tlie suiBnicr- (J.) 

G.14.5.2.1. If the moroing i^ar disappears, tliere will be- war. (Bit, 68.) 

G.14.3.2.2, If the evening star disappeafs. tJwn: will be war. (B, 8; Uj. 12?.) 
G,14.3.3. If a mill sees a star failing from the sky, it means Hut somebody has died. 
(B,6!j;Uj. 221; Up. 116.) 

G. 15. fffjW# i jSlI* 'heat and cold' 

G.15.1.1. If it is warm in winter, it wIU be coot in sutiuner. (J; Uj, 43.) 

G.15.1.2. If it is warm in surnmef. it will be cold in winter. (Bk, 2(^> 

G.iy.l .2.1, if it b Very warm irt summer, it will bes*ety cnld at thai time in winter. (J.) 
G.t5.13. If it is warm at Christmas, life will be easy for ’women, (J.) 

G. 15.1.3 4, If it is warm on the Friday before Easter, no grain will grow. (Bfc, 39h-> 
G.t5.2,t, If the winter is cold, tltc sutniner will be hot, (B. 1; Bk, 104a; J; Up, 40; 
Wm, 157; Wu, 72.) 

G.15.2.1.1. When it is cold in the winter, mctly half a year liter it will be hot, (J.) 
G.15.2.2. If it is riot warm in summer, the winter wilt be warm. (Bk, 2Clb.) 

G.l5.2u3. If it is cold at Christmas, life will be lodty for men. (J.) 

G.15.23. If it is cold on Epiphany, the grain will be good. (Wit, 12.) 

G.t 5.2,5. If Palm Sunday night ts dear or cold, grain sown early will grow well- 
(Wt, B.) 

.15.2.6.1, If it freeirt on the Wednesday before Easter, net grain will grow. (B, 164.) 
.153,6.2. If it frecKS on the Wednesday before Eastw, the barley sown early wiU 
grow' well. (Bk, )?■.) 

0,15.2.6,3,1. If it freeres on the Wednesday before Easter, peas will grow wdl. {Bk, 
95 a.) 

G. 153.6.33. 1/ it is cold and cleu On the Wednesday and Friday nights before Easter. 

the grain wwn in the middle period wilt be good. (Wk, t4a,) 

G.153.7. If it fnaoe on the Friday before Easter. Oats will grow well. (Bk. ?5b.) 

G, 15.2 J.l. If it fteeaes on the Silutday before Easter, barley will grow vd\. (BK ?5c.) 
G.15.2.83. If it h tuld and clear the night before Easter, grain sown late will grow 
wdl. (Wt, l4b.) 

G.153.?. If it frtexes on Easter Day, the g^ain sown late wtU grow wdl- (Bk, 3?c.) 
G.153.10. If It b cold during the plowing month, grain will increase. (V, 16.) 
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G.I$.2.n. If the dght u cdd <1 ‘new bread* [Jidjr 20], ije must be wwn eady. 
(Win. 174.) 

G.1S.2.12.I. If the gTOund freezes hard in the fall, the cn^ will gpm dccly, (Usj, 21.) 

If cold follows the saow, it is not good; gnln will not grow well. 21.) 
G.13.2.14. if the earth freezes deep, people b^id to die. (B, 2<S.) 

G.15.2-1^. If the Volga freezes on a meat day, the cows will give rich milk and there 
■will be many fish. (Wk, 43.) 

If the surface of the. ice has frozen rough, the grain will grow welL {Bk, 

lOa.) 

G.15.3,1.2. If the surface of the ice has frozen smoodi, the grain will not grow weU. 
{fik. tOb.) 

G.13.3.2. If ice temiutu in the millpond in the spring, life will be hard for people. 
(Bk, 62 } 

G.13.3.3.I. If ice 0oes pile up high in the fiver in the spring, the water will rise high. 
(Bk. 5.) 

G.n.3.3.2. If the ice does not Bow down the fiver in spring, life will be hard for 
people, (B, 24.) 

G.16,3.3.3i If ice does not go down the liver with the water in the spring, life will be 
diBunlt for pet^lc; grain will oot grow. (Wu, ?I,) 

G. 13.3.3.4.1, If the ice remains at the edge of the mountain in spring people will have 
a hard ticie. (Uj, 2083.) 

G.13,3,3.4..2. If ice disappears down the river in the spring life will be easy for people. 
(Uj, 20ebL) 

G. 13 . 3 A If in the spring the food re mains hi^ (Le., ice remains on the road), peas 
will grow weD, (B, 19; J; Uj, 77; Up, 60; Wm, 171; Wt, 127.) 

G.13.3.9. If Img kkles hang from the caves in spring, the grain sown in the s pring 
will grow well. (B, 23; Bk. 64.) 

G.I3.3.3,1. If loog icicles freeze on the eaves in the spring, oats will grow well (Bk, 
32; J; Uj, 5J| Up, 58; Wm. 16S; Wt, 125; Wu, 83.) 

G.15.3>5>2. If long idcim hang from the eaves tn winner, bacl^ wj]] grow tall. (Wk, 
24 .) 

G.15.4.1. Before it turns cold in winter, the house ss vety warm, (B, I43a; J; Up, 36a.) 
G.15.4.2, Before it becomes warm in winter, the house cools oB, (B, I43b; ]; Up, 36b.) 

G.I 6 . fih i ittm 'tain and snow' 

G.16,L If the winter is diy, the summer will also be dry, (B, 22b; Bk, 104b.) 
C.l6.t,t. On whatever day is deit in 'butter week’ [Shrovetide], on that day of the 
week wheat must be sown. (Wj, 59,) 

G. 16 . 1 . 2 . 1 . If it ts desf on Easter day, wheat will grow well. (Wk, 15.) 

G. 16 . 1 . 2 . 2 , If the weather is clear on Easter Day, it will be fl»^ r thcotighout the 
summer. (Uj, 3; Up, 3.) 

G.l6,t.3. If the weather is dear 00 moitf day [May 11], (here will be tnany cocumbeis, 
(Wj.63.) 

G.l6.2.1.1.t. If it begins to rain on a Wednesday, it win be wet for a Irmg rime. (B, 
154; ITj, S.) 
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G*l6.2.l*1.2. If it tains on a Wedoesfiiy, there will be tsin fof a wcefc. (J; Upi 21.) 
G.l£.2.t.2. If it tains on Ftidsy, it will also lain on Sundsf. (B. ISS-) ^ 

G.i£.2.Z.l. If it begins to tain in the naorning, it will ain for a Jong time. (Bk, SJ.) 
G.IE.2-2.2. If it begins to ain in the evening) it wilJ rain throoghout the night. (J.) 

G16 2 J. If the rain com® at iBiddnjr with a gtnt rustL. then it will tala hard. (Bt, 22.) 
g!i 6!2.4.1. If there is ain «i hgo ief^ [Ang. IJ], then the fsU will be rein?. 
(Wk, J.) 

G.)6.2.4 2. If there is raiti on St. Nicliolas' Dif* ^ 

G.16.Z.5. If the tain falling on water makes bobbles, there will be caifl for a long time. 

(B, 17; Bk, 16 ; Uj, 21; Up. 9.) , , . 11 

G. 16.5.1.1.1. If it thnndejES for a long rimei there will be nm for a lung tiiae. fB, H; 

Bk, 69; Ji Uj. 5a; Up, 74.) , , . ^ 

G.16.5.1.1,2. If it thiindeR for a long time, life will be haid, (Usj, 7.) 

G. 16.5.1.2. If it thunders briefif, the weal her will fee clear. (J i Uj. 5b; Up. 7b.) 

G. 16.5.2,1, If thunder is bBiid first from the north, life will be difficult. (Bk, 23 a.) 
G.16.5.2.2.1. If thimder b heard first from the south, life will be easy. (Bk, Z3b,) 
G.16.3.2.2.2. If in the summer thunder i$ heard first frtjtn the south, the snminer will 

be rainy. (Wj, 51.) 

G. 16 . 3 . 5 . 1 . 1 . If in tbundcT in front of you, life will be good. 

(B. 12b: Uj. 115a: ^“1 

G.! 6 . 5 .B.I. 2 . If ywi hear thunder in front of you, ytwr stnoiich will be full. (Wt. 122.) 
G. 16 . 5 . 5 , 2 . If you hear thunder behind you, life wiU not be good. (Uj, 115b, Wu, 

®5b.) , , „ 

G.l6,3.4.l. If fod bear the first thunder of the spring 00 a full stomach, you w 

always have your filL (B, 12a,) 

G.16,3.4.2. If you Jiear the first thunder of the Spring on an empty stomach, you 

live hungry. <B, I2e,) , l n 

G.16.3.5.1, If it thunders for tlie first time in the spring on a meat day, the cow will 

give much rich milk. (B, 162; Uj, 153a; Up, SSi; Wu, 924.) 

G. 16 . 3 . 5 . 2 . If it thunders for the fir« time in the spring oo a fast day, many nsh will 

be caught, (U), 153b; Up. 88b; Wu, 92a,) „ * , 

G. 16.4.1. If the rainbow b high, the weaihef will be dear. (B, 9a; J! Uj, 7al Up^ 2a.) 
G.16.4.2. If the rainbow b low, there will be tain fat a long time. (B, 9b; J; Uj, 7b; 
Up. 2b,) 

G.16.5-1.!. If there b much snow in wloter, ihae will be much rain m summer. (B, 22i, 
JiUj. 22; Up. 28.) 

G.16.5.1.1.1. When there ii snow in winter, exactly six months taler there wiiJ be rain. 

G.I6,5!l 2. If there b much snow in winter, the grain will grow well, (B, 22a: Bk. 
165; J.) 

G.16.5.1.24, If the snow is deep on the field in winter, grain will grow well in e 
suinnicf. (Uj* 59; Up, 47; Wm, 1.61; Wuj SI.) 

G46.5.1.54, If there b much snow in winter, the water wUl go away slowly in the 
spring. (B, 20i: J; Uj, 24; Up, 4ta.) 
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.5.2. If thcic i$ pot piudi snow in tho winter, tbe waiter wiU go iW 3 f ^uidd^ 
in the spring. (B, ZOb; J; Uj, 2b; Up, 41b-) 

G.Ifi.5,2.1, If the first snow coracs at ni^, it wfU remain the whole wintcf. (Wf, 5fi; 
Wk. 9,) 

G*16,5.5.1. If the first snow falls on a FriJaj' or ^edoesdaf, it will not melt. (Bk, 25a.) 

0.15.5,5.2. If the first snow falls on a day ether than Wednesday pt Friday, the snow 
will toell. fBk, 25b.) 

0.16.5.4.1.1. If tliete is snow on Christnus Day, the grain will grow weli, (Bk, 5?9- 
Uj, 6l; Up, 42; Wu, 88.) 

G.16.5.4.1,2. If there is snow on Christnoas Day, there will be many huelntits, (Wk, 
32 -> 

G.16.5.4J. If it snows on New Year’s Day, the grain will grow well. (Uj, 61 6Zt 
Up. 42; Wir. 88.) 

0-16.5.4,3.1. If it snows on Epiphany, the grain will grow well. (UT, 6t: Uft 42; 
Wm, L64; Wu, 88.) 

0,16.5.4,3.1.1. If snow falls on the priest's head on Epiphany, imich gtain will grow 
(B, 159.) 

0.16,5.4.3.2. ff there is a snowstonn on Epiphany, there will be rain on St Elijah's 
Day fjnly 20], (Bk, 31 .) 

0.16.5.4-4.1. If it snows during butter week' [Shrovetide}, wheat and musbnxxns will 
gtow well. (B, 160.) 

G.16.5^.4.2. If It snows on the fiist day of butter week,* buckwheat will wow well 
7S.) 

G.l6.5.4.4.i. If it snows on 'iMitter week day’ [the Sitnday before Leol], it wiU be 
rainy during haymaking. (Wk, 1.) 

G.>6,5.4,5. If there is snow on St. Nidurfas' Day, grain will grow well. (Uj, 58.) 

G. 16.5.4,5.1. If there is snow on St. Nicholas' Day, oats will grow well. (J; Up, 57.) 

0,16-5.4.5.2.1. If it snows in the mamiDg on Sl Nicholas* Day, the grain sown' early 
wLIJ grow wcU. {B, 

M t£ at iroon on Sc. Nicbcil,!^' Day, th-e graJn ^qwn \n the middle 
tiou wiB grow well, (B, 

G. 16.5.4.5.2.3. If (1 snows in the afternoon on St, Nicholas' Day, the w^n late 
will grow well. (B, I68b.> 

G.16.5.4.6. As many weeks before poito [October 1} as snow falls for ihc first rim-, 
that many weeks after po4r<? winter will come and ihe snow will not melt »nt;f 
spring. (Bk. 96; Wk, 10.) 

G.16.5.5, If in the spring an uneven bard crust of snow lies in ihe field, the grain sown 
in the spring wjll grow wdl. (Wfc, 25.) 

GLl6.3.6,t, If the Slow is even in the field, the grain will grow well, (B, iSa.) 

G.l6.5.6.2.t. If tlic snow is unevcit in the fidd, the crop will grow nicely. (Uj, 60; 

Up, 4ft.) 

0,16,5.6.2.2. If the snow is uneven in the field, the grain will not ^w evenly; it 
wilt be good in some places and sparse In others. (B, I8b,) 

G.16.5.7.J. If the snow on a tr« stump ij peaked, the crap will be nire. (Up, 44a,) 

G,16.5,7.2. If the snow on 9 tree stump is fiat, the erty will be ugly. (Up. 44b.) 
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G.t6.J.8. If riiere arc piles of snow on the tops of IreeSi there wiJI be smiy swuons of 
bees in the following suimner. (Wt, 4^,) 

G. 16.5.9. if tJie wind blows sand on top of tin snow, grain will grow nicdjr. (B. 15; 
J: Uj, 5i; Up, 45.) 

G.16.6. If there is rain or snow during a person’s wedding, that person wiJJ be ludejf. 

G.16.6.L If it snows during a young man's wedding, be will be rich hU whole Life 
long. (B, 153.) 

G.16.6.2. If there is tain when the groom goes to fetch the bride, the bridegroom will 
be lucky. Uj, lOda.) 

G. 16 . 6 . 5 . 1 . If there is rain when the bride is taken away, she will be ludcy. Oi 
106b.) 

G, 16 . 6 . 5 , 2 . If there is no lain when the bride leaves her house, she will not lave luck. 
0: Uj, lIMSc.) 

G.16.7. If there is touch frost oo the trees in winter, gram will grow weJL (B, 27; 
Bk, 42, 106; J j Uj, 48; Up. 43. 46; Wu. 82.) 

G.16.7.1. If there is frost on the trees ai Christmas, giiin will grow well. (J.) 

G.t6,7.2. If there is nmch frost on tbe trees on the eve of Candlemas, grain will grow 
weU. (Wm. 167.) 

G. 16 . 7 . 3 . If there is frosc on the trees during ‘butter wedt’ [Shrovetide], peas will 
grow well (J.) 

G.16.8. If there is boocydew on the leaves of trees in sununei, there will be much botH^. 
(B. 35.) 

G.17, murdai 'wind' 

G.17.1,1. If the wind blows from the south, there will be rain. {Vp, 8; Wt, 112.) 

G.l 7.1.2. If the wind turns southward, ntin will cntnc soon. (6, 15; J; Uj, 19.) 

G.17.2.1.1. If the wind blows the snow on Caadleraas, sTmunci will not come sou and 
it will not be possible to turn the llv^odr out to graze cariy, (Bk, 57.) 

G.17.2.1.2. If drifts am formed on the road co Gindlenias, the nest year fodder will 
be espensive. (Wk, 33a.) 

G.17.2.2. If it b on Candlcaas. fodder will be cheap and abundant. (Wt, 33h.) 

G.17.3.1. If the wind b from the cast on Easter, one should sow grain drly. (B, t6Ja.) 

G.173,2. If ihe wind is from tlic west on Easter, one should sow late. (B, l65b.) 

G.17.3.3. Jf the wind blows from the south on Easter, ooe should sow in the middle 
time. (B. I65c.) 

G.l7.4.t. If [he wind Wows from the north on St. Elijah’s Day [July 20], rye should 
be sown early. (B, 137a; Uj, 89a; Up. 72a; Wtr, 77.) 

G.17.4.2. If the wind blows from the east on St. Elijah’s Day, rye should be sowo early, 
(B, 1571.) 

G.17.4.5. If the wind Wows from the west oo St. Elijah's Day, rye should be sown lata 
(B, 157b.) 

G,17.4.4. If iJw wind blows from the south oo St. Elijah's Day, rye shmrid be sown 
in the middle rime. (B, 157d; Uj, SPb; Up, 72b.) 
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If on [OcDober 1] the wukI blows from Uw othcf side of the Volga 
[i.e^ from the north}, the winter will be told. da,) 

G.l7.^.2. If Oft the wind blows from the sexith, the winter will be waim. (Wk, 
4b.) 

G.17.6. If in the spring ot summer the wind breaks and uproots many trccSn life will 
be difficult for pec^lc and them will be many deaths. (B. H; Bk, 43^ 1^3-) 

G.17«7, If a while cloud tomes igslnst the wind, there will be hail« (Bi LO.) 


G.18* 'heir 

G.ld. If the bell resounds Jong^ there will be min for a long liini!, (B, 150; Uj, 12; 


Up. m 


G.19* AmJf "bresd* 


G.19T. If a piece of bread goes ioio the windpipe while one b tearing, somcoae will 
come. (B, 132 j J; Uj, 262i Up, 104.) 

G.19-2. if bread fails out of your mouth while eating, you will not have anyone to 
give you food and drtak when ym are old. (Usj, 12.) 

G.19.3.U If a piece of bread is left over, a guest will come. ^Up, 140.) 

GA93X If a picfE of bread is left over during a meal, your son, when he grows up, 
will sdae you and beat you. (Uj, 196.) 

G.I9.3p 3< If a piece of bread b left over iLfter a meal, there is someone in the fflmlly 
wbo h hungry. {B, \3%} 

G.19.4. Jf big cracks form on top of the bread a$ it bakes in the oven, sooKoae in 
the family will die. (B, 134; Uj^ 135; Up, 122.) 


G.20. ktfbaJ "chip" 

G.20.L If the fim chip of wood cut when a house is being built falls upside down, 
life will be bad. (Bk, 40a.) 

G.ZO.2. If the first chip of wood cut when a hoose is being built fajls nght side up. 
life will be good. (Bk 40b.} 

G-21. ti?r kud^Sfin^ 'sled: putting away day' 

Ga2t.l. If the day for putting away the sled [Annuncmion Day, Maich 25} falls oa 
a meat day^ the fisherman will catch many fish. (Bi, Ifila.) 

G.21.2. If the day for putting away the sled falls on a fast day, the will not 

crtdi fiih. (B, ifilb.) 


G^22^ (j/nt 'door' 

G.22. If the door creaks m winter, the weather will be cold. (B, 146.) 

G.23^ 'empty" 

G.23.1.1. If as you are going somewhere yon meet an empty cart^ you will ndc have 
luck (B, Ufibi JiUj. 105b; Up. 96b,) 
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G. 234 . 2 . If ts you ire g&iiig sotnewiifire you piKt ft cict ftill of grain, joo wlU 
luck. (B. Itfta; Jt Ujt Up, 9«Sft.) 

G.25.2. If jtMi are going scwnewhcre you mret sonjconr ^idi an trujity pail, yO*i 'will 
have bad luck. (B^ 121Bk* 84; J; Uj^ iP7i Up, *>7^ Wl, ^14 
G.25.2.1. If ftft yoo set out you meet a womjn with an empty piil, ycHj wUt liavt no 

luck. (Js U$j, 14; Wu, 9y} 


G.24, ‘fire" 

G.24.1.1. If the oven 6re bums bjigblly, the wcathcf iwiD be cold. (B^ 23a; Uj* 57*,) 
G.24.1.2.t« If the fire in the nvefi bums slowly, thcfe will be$oow* (Uj, 37b.) 
G.24.1.2.2i If the oven file docs BOt burn briglitly* the weather will be mild. ■(&, 23b.) 
G.24.2. If the fire sings when the lOotn is being heated, the wcaiher will be cold- 

G.24 Jl.L If the fire sounds like a bell, the wcatiier will be cold. (J [ Uj» 38; Up, 54.) 
G,Z4.5*1* Before a snow'stonn the fire crackics and is green. (B, 28.) 

G.243.2.1, If the pipe crackles, there will be raim (Wl, 105.) 

G,24.3.2.2. If the pipe ot±1c 3, there will be sl«t. (Wro, 14S.) 

G.24.4.1.1. ll the fire crackles and i glowing ember pnps out onto the fiootp a guest 

wiu come- (S* 148; Bk, 17, 71; J; Up* 142; Usj, 42; Wm, 177; Wu, 94.) 

G.24.4.1.2. If an ember pops Out of the stove and fftUi onto the floor 4D angry man 

will come. (J; UJ* 263.) _ 

G,24.4.2. if wood burning in the stove leans fofw'ard, a guest will consc. (J; Uj* 260.) 
g!24.j' If the sort oo ihc bottom of Uw pot bums, there wiil be niny wcadief. (B, l49; 
Bk, 94 ) 

G,24.&1.1. If the smoke ftom the dUmneiT oso straight up, the weather will t® dear. 

0:Win,l5J;Wt. 117.) ^ „,w- ,u 

G.24.6.1.7. If the smoke from the chimnqr rises straight up, the weather wUI be cold- 

(Bk, 47a; Uij', i2i.) 

GJI4.6.2,1. If the smoke from the dsimner goes downward, the weather wall be nutd. 
<flk, 47b: Us), 32b.) 

G.24.6.2.2, If the smoke from the diimnqf goe* downward, there wiJI be rain, {B. 31; 
Wt. 116.) 

G.24.5.2.3, If the smeke from the chimog goes downward, there will be sleet. fWm. 
149.) 

GJ5. fitfpmfi porridge' 

G.23.1. If while 1 Cherenm woman is cooking porridge the porridge keeps popping 
tip very high, the womin wilt not have a good life. (Uj, 127,) 

G. 23 .Z 1 11 porridge boils oref while cooking, there will be sonJe loss in the fattuly, 
<Upi 121 .) 

G.25. 'heiap’ 

G. 26 . If a bundle of hemp sinks to the bottom as hemp b being taken out of the water, 
some one Id tbe family wilJ die. (Q, 142.) 
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G.27, oku 'ffioocy' 

C.27.1. If someone gives you toQ much change anJ you don't telum it, you will lose 
some of you/ own moccy, (B, 143; Uj, US; Up, 186,) 

G,27J, If you £nd money and take k, ycru will have trouble. (B, 144; Uj, 11<5, tl7.) 

G,27,2,1. If you find money, you will lose money youiself. (Up^ 184.) 

G. 28 , fAndal 'shoes* 

G,284, Jf youc shoes squeak, it is not good. (Uj, 120; Up^ 1B9.) 

C.28.2. If your shoe becomes untied u4ulc you are walking, your wife » having <eini!>1 
ioteroCHuse with another nun, (B, I3>; J: U|, 161; Up, 182.) 

G.29. ftfstraS ’singing' 

G.29.1.1. When B woman sings she is asking for the whip. (); Uj, 264a; Up, 170a.) 

G.29.1.2. When a young girl sings, is asking for a young man, (J; Uj, 264c: Up, 
170C.) 

G.2SI.1.B. WLen a wife sings, she b asking for a hfOthet-in-law, (); Uj, 264e.) 

G. 29 . 2 . 1 . If a young man sings, he b asking for a girl. (Uj, 264l>: Up, 170b,) 

G.29,2.2. If a handsome man sings, he b asking for a sistex-in-Uw. (J; Up, i70d,) 

G.29,2.B. If a hodiand sings, be is asking for a sisterdodaw, (|; Uj, 264d.) 

G.29.3. When a bird sings, it b asking for good weaibet, (J; Up, 170f.) 

G,29.4. Wha a crane sings, it b asking fox peas. (J; Uj, 264h; Up, HOg.) 

G.29.5. When a pig squeals, it b askii^ fm the knife. (Jj Uj, 2641; Up, I70e.) 

G.29.6. When s wolf howb^ it is asking for a dog. (J; Uj. 264g; Up, 170h.) 

G.30< ut^aftda 'fwipples' 

C.30, if swipplm touch white thitshing, snow will come, (J; Uj, 24; Up, 22.) 

G.31. bit 'water' 

G.31.1. Water warms iqj before rain, (B, 16; Uj, 197; Up. IS.) 

G.31.2. If the water Cbes high in the spring, flax wilt grow well. (B, 23.) 

G.3t^.l.L If the Lemde [Netnda?] Itivcf suys flocHied for twelve days equally hi^, 
mudi grain will grow. (Uj, 373.) 

G.31.2.1.2, If the Lemde River does not slay flooded for twelve days, the wtU 
not grow wdL (Uj, 37b.) 

G.31.2.2.1. IE the wilfir flows away evenly in the spring, one should sow early. (J; 
Uj, 83.) 

G.31.2.2.2. If the water goes away suddenly in the spring, oats nmst be sown e«Iy. 
(Up. 76ii Usj, 35b; Wu, ?&.} 

G.31.2.2.3. If the w«ef goes away slowly in the spring, oms must be sown late. (Uft 
76b; Uq, 35b; Wa, 7fib.) 

G.31.2.5. On whatever day of the week die water rises high in the apring, no the same 
day tn the summer one should sow flax in order that U grow well. (B, 131.) 
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G.J2. wtavipg’ 

G.524. if a person comes when the weavii^ of linea is being finiibeJ, he wilJ die, 
(B, 141a,) 

G.)2.2, 1/ a person comes as ihe web is beiog set up, he wilJ have a long life. (B, l4lla.) 


G.3J. Sorza 'window' 

G33. If Ihc window becomes moist, there will be rain. <B, UT; J; Uj, 18; Upv 19.) 


C.34. disHnatioos 

G 34 1 I (f one sddes an w handle in in ant hiU and the ants nm along the a* handle, 
the grain sown in the spring wiU s«w wcU. If they do not nm along the handle the 
grain will not grow well. (B, 118.) 

G.M.1.2. If you place a stick into an ant hill and many ants dimb up the stick, cueum* 
bees wiU grow weU liut year; tf they don't climb up, cucumbefs wiU grow only here 
and thexe. (Uj, 82.) 

G 34,2 I, During 'half fast' little tarts are made; in each sotnEthing is put: in one a 
coin, in anotljcr a gpoac feather, in a ihiid ryfl. and in a fwith wheat. The person 
who fin<l5 money in the pastry he is eatiiig will be Itidcy widi n3Dney^ the om wbo 
fiwiiU ft feither wtU become ludty with geese sind other fowi^ iht rme who fiodi rye 
will have Juck with gtaio- (B* 21%) 

GM-2^^- Al Chriitmai little pastries ait made in each of which is pni an objecti a 
piece of sheep's foot, a piece of tope for fastening a tslf, a piece of a bndf^ a 
figure repcesenting a bee hive, or a coin. The pastries are distribnled and the object 
which each person fimis indicates the kind of prosperity he will have. (S. 108.) 

G.34.2,2,2. Christmas a small silver coin and a linden baric bridle are put into the 
holiday porridge. Whoever finds the com will become ridt; wltoevw finds the 
bridle will have good luck with horses. (H[l92ri], 18SH90.) 

G.34.3, If you embrace a um on which a cuckoo is singing, you on tell how many 
mote years you wUI live by counting the nuiribef of times the bUd cuckoos, (fl. 205>: 

J; Uj. 95; Up, 131.) . ^ V c .a ■ 

G.34.4. On New Year's Day girls go out to tlie barn and stick their hands into a gap 

in the drying loft. Tlie girl to whose hand it seems warm will many an ill^tempeied 
nun, If it seems Itaiiy Or feathery, she will many a rich man , If her hand feels cold, 
will dic+ (Ujj Zl4.) 

A persofl who wisha to know the pnsweE to a questiOfi Tvltb two altcmalivd 
tan cb so by trying to make his for^fmgeis nMt without looking at them. Often the 
cjuesUoo is piii in sufb J wuy that ACi aiffiitnaiive imswer is gi^eo if the fiogeis 
aind 4 jiegative niswer if they Jo Oflt mee** tj-) 

G. 3 ' 4 . 6 i The answex to 3 ^ fjucstioo for whidi theft we two ftltemaiivts caa be f^xmJ by 
bumiDg n bit of Bax. If the Bax Bis up as it bums the aoswer tS iffimative; if it 
bums in place, the answer is nfiftlive. (Two dsciiptiocis of such JivtimtiODS are 
given below.) 
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G34A1. Afto the uproofing of Uic fias a peocn prats a bk of oa tht table. As 
it is Ik, the ppcw* saj^ip "If I will get married this let ihe flame rise up; if 1 
will not get married* let it bom tow% Jet it not rise up." (B* 193,) 

GMMX '"If I attained thr age to become a soldier during Oiiistmas, T prognosticate, 
E put flax on my belt, torn, loUed up* 1 don't press it too tnudi then 1 sayr 

‘If t gOp let It bum and all fly up. If I don't go, let it not lly up but dissolve in the 
same pkee.^ Sq I ^pcak, thtui I light a candle and place it under tJie flax, Tbm the 
bait bums up about baJf, ind it flies up. "Lll becocne a soldier/ I announce. If it 
doesn^t fly * I won^t become a soldier, it dissolved just Uiete/ " (Uj, 203.) 

G.J4J* A young man or Ts^oittan lies a hair C«i the leg of a horsefly and say^^ "Fly in 
the direction m which I will many " In whichever direction die fly goes the person 
will get imftied (that is^ the future husband or wife Jives in that direcEton). (B, 
20®: 11^ 25®; Up, 175,) 

G.3^.®.l. [f ycni guess which of my ears i$ ringing, what you think will be right; if 
you do not guess it, it will be wrong. (J: Uj, 190.) 

G.34.&.2. [f you guess which of my cars Is lidging. an acquaintance wUl die. 11 you 
do not guess ii, an unknown man will die. (Up, 

G.S4.9. On New Year's Eve boys and glrk go out to the chicken coc^ in the dark 
and bring i chicken back into the house. The girl who gets a code will many i 
soldier. They pid out water, brad, total, and tobacco, Whoevtr's chicken pecks the 
hmul will cnany into i ridi Ikkisc. Wheever's chicken pecks the coal will many 
Into a poor house. Whoever's diickcn pecks tdbaoxi will marry a smoker. Whoever's 
chicken drinks water will cnany a drunkard* (Bk, 82.) 

G.H.IO.L On Christmas Eve a person goes out to a fork in the road and with 

hts ear to tfac gEmmd* If there will be many weddings in the viUage, he hears the 
riogiog of belU- If there will be many deaths^ be hears cboppEng and hammeriDg. 
If the grain will grow welf he hears the sound of threshing flaib. On the way home 
be must not look hick; if he looks bade the devil (AjiS.) will follow him , {B, 218.) 

G.34.10.2. On Christmas night people lie down in the field and Listen. Whoever heirs 
the sound of flails will marry a rich persoa. Whoever hsics the sound of bells, wiU 
have a big wedding. Whoever hears nothing will die without getting married or will 
morcy quietly witJiout a wedding cclifliratiaq^ (Uj, 203; Up. 174.) 

G.34.10.3. If before Jiwkighl on Qitistmss Eve a persoo heare the jound of threshing 
at the ham gate, he will live; if he hears an ax, he will die; if he heats i^e low, 
the caltJe will alt live well, (U], 213.) 

0.34,10.4. On New Ye«'s Eve pei^Ie lie down in the middle of the field aa the snow 
and listen. Whoever hears the sound of in juc will die next year. Whoever bean 
thf nulling of grain or the dinking of monef will become cidi, A boy or girl who 
hears singing will get reamed. (Bk, 8t.) 

G.34-11. A pcxsoo catches a louse on a sidt person and Sip the louse on ashes spriotted 
on the floor. If the loose crawls toward the door, the sick person will die; if the 
louse crawls toward the holy corner (E.6.), he will recover, (Bit, 68.) 

GJ4.12. All uonurried girl stands a lighted m«trh on cod on a table, to whatever 
dittctioo the match points after it has butned, in that dLrection she will get reauied, 
( 1 ) 
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G.}4.n.l. On Quistmas joong people pull suUa from ihe Tlic om who pu ^ 
out i staJk on which thefe aie miiiiy ketnets w*Sl nuffy » nth petsoo. llie ^e wlto 
putls out Ji fttilk OR which Ibei*»« no kernds wilt matiy a poor person, (J; Uj. 207 j 

TTiis « the same » dsovo ciccpt liiit the stolb ate pulled ftil of (he stack 

wtdi the teeth, (B, Zi2.) v ■ e™ 

G,i4.13.2- This is the same as M-B.!- «ctpi that it uka pl^e oo New Year s Evt 

G M Eve the young people go out to the she^ pen ^nd grab a 

sheep by the foot in the diet, Whoever grab i white sheep taury a blon^ 
w^a grabs a black sheep will rnairy a bninet Wboeva grabs a bg 
wtU mrey someonr big md old, whoever gtsbs a yoong sheep will many kbomik 

G.i^ S' the pMple J. <«i >0 i" 

g.,1 ,1 tondfol <d wool hOT • sheep. Wh*™ ”^1 

WhoevM gets bbek wool will marry a bnmrf. (B, 213: Ji U), 206, Lp, 17 . 

G,34T5!i.^Ai the cfld of the harvest evayeme throws his sickle. Wboever's sidde 

breab wilJ dk within a year. (J; Uf, 151, B5-) l:-, wknrvef's 

0.54.15.2, At the cad of (Ik harvest erverjOK throws his sickle behind him. Whoever 

sidde falls far ftoro the others wOl die. <B, 192: J.) 

G34 161. On New Year's Eve . boy who wishes to get marned gpes to the field 
it everyone bs gone to sleep. He shews grain dnee 
says, “Let the girl I w«J nurty come to me this evening, aw^e me and go 
tlb gain.’* tfc gPB home without speaking to anyone and goes lo 
p^dnigM liis iDtmdcd comes atid calb bim, ' O^. let i ga c 

kflo ws jd-Tl be will niiTty. . * -nm. i_ 

G 54 1&2 A girl Jays a Jock on two pails «i the night before Epiphany, When s^ 

' » W k, »1» bir h«d. Sh, wlU d» wl» .d= t,» f., 

d..« i» d» b, 

fallen oo the place whe« she lay. she wiU many a ruJ. man. If a leaf has fallen 

there, she wlU marry a poor roan. {Bk, 56.) , . ■ 

G.54.ie. On the Wednesday night befom Easter a spoon for each ^ 

is p«t at the window. Whoevet's spo« falls oJf dining the mght wdl d*e within 

G.54^^'Mto a question for which there are a limited n«mb« of ‘[tetnamjs 
may be liad by splitting the lop of a small stick and placing a sm^ 
cJk. Each Stion is assigned a meaning. Fire is put ondef the err^ 
the crossbar has been suffidcntly weakened by btiming, it^ <s o im|^ y 
pressure of the two sides of the stick. The direction in which it flies mdrrato the 

answer to the qumtion posed. (J.) . j ii A 

G.54.20. A person may plant a mimber of trees assigning each * di3«en _ g^ 

birch tree may represent wealth, a rowan prtaperily in biismcss, act apple P™»’ 

perity io agricultuie, a fir tree prosperity in carpentry, * pop ar pjospenly 
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thieveijj A fHoe proaperJt;' lb tiavding. Whichever tree thrives and gjvws till lest 
indicates the kind of pnK|>etity which the person will Jiave* That tree is tended for 
a long time. (Hj, 235.) 

G 34 . 21 . On Christmas oi^t the girls take a piece Of wood from the wood pile. Who¬ 
ever gels a short piece will man]? a short man. Whoever gets a bog piece wtlJ mairy 
a tall raan. (Uj, 209; Up, 175.) 

G,M-22, When the wocnett cast yam, they throw fiery etuis into hot water one after 
the Other, they say of the person whose coal sinks beneath the water, "Today it 
will be good for you. You start to soak first, then the yam will be cooked." ^j, 

laa,) 

G.34.25. After tbe Spring agricultural ceremony (B.2.) people stand in s group hold' 
ing out their shirts and blouses as the pciOst throws oats over than. Tlic one who 
receives the biggest share of tbe seed will reap the biggest harvest in the aiitunw. 
(H[1926], 178; H[1927], 242.) 

G. M.24. If someone goes on a visit on ion ietn it is possible to ilaermim- 

whether he is a good pcison or a bad person by observing the events during the 
year. If he is a bad person, the caUJc die and misfortunes occur; if he is good, 
nothing happens. (Wu, 53,) 

H. MAGIC 

In this section are tneJuded spdk and tabom. Attempts to cruitnl events by other 
than natural means which are described m other sections of the book are nor listed here 
(Part One; "S. CerenKtues," "I. Cures"; Part Two: "Qianns"). Magic pmctices re¬ 
counted in folk tales have not usually been included in this section; for a motif in d r v 
to magic io the folk talcs, see Sebeok (1952). 7S-fW, and Sebcot, Balys, Rr^rts and 
Taylor, 169. 

H.l, magic afiecting people 

H. l.l. If. in the spring wbeo tbe snow is disappearing, a persoo eats a ™fll| pike in 

cabbage soup, tie will have a good life. (B, tS^,) 

H.t.2.1. People bathe before sunrise on Wednesday so that evil will not stick to them 
(Up{SJ, 177.) 

H.1,2.2. People bathe in the river before Easter so that their bodies will be in good 
coodib'oa throughout the summer. (J; Uj[S]. 96.) 

H.U,l. If a pBSOti Ica-ves a tnotsd of food when be is eating, he will be left without 
a family, (Bk, 35 .) 

H.1.3J. If noise is made on ion (B.8.2.) there will strife within the family 
(Bb, 35.) 

H.1.4, A love spell is cast in tbe following manneci Two spawning frogs are caught 
io the spring, wrapped in a white cloth, and placed in ao ant hill. Thirty days later, 
after the ants have eaten the flesh of the frogs, two curved bones of the male and 
female fre^ are taken from the ant hilL A mio whn has there bones can any 
wninan he desires fall in love with h i m simply by touching her with bones 
(B. 71.) 
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An engagement <■« be prevented by entengJing the legs of a ubl* with » 
rope. If a girl's father heats of it, he chops both the (ope and the table tegs to 
break the spcIL (Uaj^S}, 4fi.) 

H-l.5.2. If, after rye is sown in the fall, a haiiow b left in the field, no one in the 
village will get married. If the girls learn tbal « hanow has been left iberc. they 
go out to the field at oighl ind chop it up, (Uij[S], 44.) 

H.1.IS. If * man copuUies with a woman lying oa her tight side, site will bear a male 

child. (Usf[S]. 2.) ..... 

H-1,7,1. Jf a woman gives binh in a sheep pen. the diild will be lutJcy with sheep. 

<U1[S}. 105; Up[Sl, lOl.) . . r > ■ 

H.1.7.2. If s baby's wabilieat cord b cot with an aJt, he will lesm carpentry, it it is 
cut with a knife, he will not Icaro carpentry, (B, 63.) 

H.1.7,5. If a wfomao eats food from which a mouse has csitcn, she will Icam to cm- 
bioider. (Ui[S], 2t6;Up[S3, 167.) 

H,1,7.4. If a Jimi eats food from which a moose has eaten, he will learn to inake shoes. 

(Ui[S}, 217; Up[S3, 167.) ... 

H-l.7.5, If a man keeps a cat's afierbirth rolled iip in a kerehief, he will not become a 
soldier. If be is conscripted, lie will not pass the eiaminaticHi and will be rejected. 

H-l-S 1 . If a hunter eats the heart of a bear while it is still svartn. he will get the bear s 
courage. (Htl9263, 58.) 

H.iA2. If a child eats burned bread, he will not be afraid of bears, (J.) 

kLl.9,1. If s person's money has been stolen, be may take vcngfaiKC on the thief in 
die following manner: He catches a mouse and says, "As this mouse wifi bunt, so 
let also the man's eye butst." Thereupoo lie hits the mouse so that it bursts. It is 
believed that the ihiers eye will bucst in a like manner, {Uj[S]. 256.) 

H.1.9.2, To cast a spell against a thief, a person mikes a candle the wick of which 
cootaijis i wolf sinew. The ondle is lit in chinch and the person says, "As the 
sinew in t]« candle is twisted, so let the feet and hands of the one who has stolen 
my money be twisted- As the candle bums, so also let his soul (few) bum- Let h*^ 
no* keep fmiti telling it. ' I( is believed that the thlefs hands and feet will begin 
to shrivel Ji'd become bent, and he will confess fats crime. (B, 70, Up[Sj, 185.)^ 

H.1,9,5. If a thief while stesling dwney from a dwst leaves behind a bit of cJotbng, 
a speU on be cast to nuke him confess. The piece of clothing left behind is hung 
on the dapper of a bell with the words, ‘'Atay the thief nc* be able to endure the 
tolling of the bell." As a result of this the thief tells someone of his enme and the 
news spiDetds. (B. 70r) 

H.140.H- If a peiscm lies on top of the stove, the stove wHi suck acX hb blcwd and 
be wUI bteLDiiw uddj. (U|[5], 2^9; UsitS]. B.) 

H.140vl.2. If J person Jies face down on the earth, the earth will suck him. His hesrt 
will cool off and be will become phthiiie. (U|{S}f i-Tp[S]i 125*) 

H.LtO,2.1. A pcjsutfi who deiilcs by uriiiflling or defecating on a former flicred spot ^ 
the place wheie iherc was once a iWa will bcccvne siefc and may die. (Bk* 

47; H[l 92 d],-iS; R, 206.) 
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H.l.10.2.2. If A pmon uftciites into a rivcj:, the bSi *wAter (A.9 pI-) wiO 
puni&h the person with some oiffiiaioa. (UsjfFBjt 2.) 

If A person puts on a new shirt on Wedoesdaf, his bcwJy will itefa nntil he 
puts on Another ^Lrt. [Bk, 24.) 

H-1.10.4.1. If I person Angicfs j^re spitting into it, stirring it with a dirty poker, 
throwing on wood very hard, or using improper kng;UAgt, it any send as a punish¬ 
ment tai A skin disease. {H{t926j, 79-) 

H.l.ta.4.2. U A pcrsrm spits into fire; he will get a sore on his Lips, 3?; Bk, 47; 

UiCS}, mi up[S}, 128 .) 

H.1.10.3.1. ]f A person angers water by making a Joud noise, shcHitlng, using bad 
language, drawing water witli a dirty bucket, or splashing water on his dothes^ he 
wiJJ get a skin disease called bwi ajat, (H[1926]^ 62^ 76.) 

H.lJO.3.2. If a person drinks direetty from a spring, a sore will appeir on. his tips. 
(Bk 46.) 

K.UlOA.3- if a per^n urinates into a spring, a sore wiJi appear On his penis. (Bk, 47.) 

H.1.10.6. If a person urinates toward the sun^ either skin ndH come off the tip of his 
finger or sores wUJ appear on hts head. (B, 33; 191^) 

H.l.tO.7. If a person cats food from which a cat has eaten, he will have lung trouble 
and breathe pnting like a cat. (Uj[S], 174; Up[S], 124,) 

RlJO.fi. If A person eols cream whidi has bumed while boiling, his face will be 
frostbittea in winter. (Bk, 41.) 

H.l.tO.9. If A person stara very hard in his youth, he will lose hi$ eyesight cpdckJy. 
(Uj{S}, 227; Up[S], 127,) 

H.l.lB^tO.lp if A person eats sour milk, his stomach wdl hurt. (J.) 

If A person swallow^ the leg of a fiy, he wjJl have a ^otnachAdie; if he 
swallows A whole fly, his stomach will not bint. {Uj{S]* 194,195; Up[SJ, 126.) 

H-1J0+11. If i diild walks around hoMfool in the summer, people say, "The chicken 
will peck your foot"' His foot dtia Oatj cracks^ and begins to hurt. {Uj[S]^ 251: 
Up[S]> 130.) 

H.l.10.12. If a person takes up a stkk or a spindle no Jkois JkwU^ a snake wiJJ bile him 
the faUffn^mg SLimmcr. (H[1926], 33,.) 

H-tlOJ 3. If i peaoci drinks water from which the hut 3rt 'water soul' {A.38.2.) has 
left hr will become sick. (H[ 1926], 87.) 

Hj.n. When A girt sees her image to a mirrw, she kisses the mirror and says, "Do 
not take my likeftess/' (H[l92^^ 84.) 

Rl-12* If childwi gn for to play, an tnUcfed bare wiU carry them off on its back. (J.) 

H-lJJ. If A child eats eggs offered to the dead at Easter (B.e.5.4.)^ he wUJ not grow 

“P- U-) 

H.2. magic affecting animats 

H.2.1. [I A person works on the day before St. George's Day [April 22], wolves will 
eat his iivestodc (Wk, B.) 

H-2.2.Lt If A horse is harnessed in the week nf the Anjiuncktion, its shouJder will be 
injured. (WI 4 8 .) 
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H.2,2.2. Tbe sei of t foil is dewraiijwd by the positioa of the nare when it is ro^ed. 
If the mate stands wfiii its bead towaid the stable, the foal will be tnalei if it faces 

the gite, female. <Usj[S], 3.) l 

Ef,Z.2.3. A pecsoci who is aogty with a bride may spoil the wedding by ccmjenng up 
a wolf or a bear to frighten the hoises. This may be done by smearing bear grease 
DO the gate and the shaft of the wagon. The bear or wolf is seen only by the horses 

aad not by humans, (B, 71; Uj[S], 247-48.) 

M,2.2.4. Colored threads aie tied in the horse's nunc and tail to protect the bofse 

against the evil eye, (Uj[S], 229; Up[S]i I62i Usj{S}, 4,} 

H.2.3.1. When a calf is bom, the owner pours wtimt on the stove SO that tlie Calf will 
gmw as big as the stoves Those present for the ‘cow's tnilh fea«' (B.28,) we also 
sprinkled with water as a prayer is said that the cow gis^ nroch milk. (HC1915}, 

n2iHil92S],9Uii[m7l2S,} ^ 

H.2.3,2. If cows we feel oc ""milk gQ4S m the spnngj thef wiM give i 

of milk, (Uj. 152; Up, 81) , « 

H.2,4a, To increase the fertility of the sheep, at Christmas (B.l9t) people pull the 
legs of sheep and wish that they may bear twins and inrmse, <B, 20; H[i926]. 

J90; S, lOE- Wt, 39.) „ ^ ^ -tt u. 

H.2.4.2. At Christmas time an owl is bung in the sheep stall so that the sla^ will oe 

healthy and taultiply. CJ; Wu, 17,) n ■ _i 

H.2.4.3. If a man has sexual intetcooree with bis mother-in-law, the sheep will nmltipiy. 

{B, 68; UjCS], 155; Up[Sl, 87,) , - . , r 

H.2.4.4. If the sheep are not multiplying properly, an ant heap is thrown on top ol 

the dieep pen to make the flock increase, (U*i[S]. 34.) 

H.2.4.5. If sheep axe shorn on Friday, thqf will get the staggers. fWK S.) 

H.2,5. Hens are fed whiat or hemp seeds at Christmas with the wish that 

they will lay as many eggs as there arc grains. (B, 69; Uj[S}, 210, 211.) 

R 26 . If the beehive is opened during the first week of Lent, there will be tnajiy files 
which ate bumful to bees, (Wk, 9.) 


H.j, magic afiecting plants 

H.3.1.1, At Christnus (S.IS.) pies of snow arc made on the threshing-floor or lo the 
field ri gni fying the desired abundance of grain. (11^1926], 190; S. lOS; Wt, 58.) 
H.3.1.2.1. Eggs are threshed on the threshing-floor at Christmas to expres tbe desire 
the be ju big anil fls feifd as eggSi {5, 1 P7i) 

H.3.1.2.2. Hard boiled eggs taken from a girl are thtown out with the first handful of 
oats as sowing is begun. This brings good luck both for the crop and the gi 

(Hp926],n9.) u 

H.3.I.J.I. If three unthreshed sheaves are left on the threshing-floor, the gram wiU 

grow well, (Bt, 27.) 

H-3-1.3-2. If much grain is left imground in the mill in the spring, gtaip will grow wc! 

tbe next ync. (B, 63.) _ 

H.3.1.4. If flour is giou^ in the fiist week of Lent, the graio will not grow well. 

(Wk.5.) 
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If flowing h begun on Moifitiay* the graiii will grow wcU. (B, 64.) 

If ^cTwiog i$ begun oo W&lacs6sLf, the grain will g^uw wdl, (J.) 

H.3.1.^.2. If baftey is sown on Tuesday, it will not grow wtU\ the stalks will be soft. 

(Wlc, 6,) 

H.S-1.53. If a person starts to sow the day of the wedc on which he was bonii, 
the grain wUJ grow well, (lf}[S], 124; Up[S], 66.) 

H.3.I.M. If a child bom with a hat and shirt [caul^] on begins to sow with them, the 
grain will grow wll, (Lfj[S], 149; Up[S], 114,) 

H,3.l -5-5. It is not good to sow or plant oo the day of die week on which the Annuncia¬ 
tion falK (Wf, 11 : Wk, 6,) 

fiaitey should be ^owa in the seventh week before St, Flijah^s Day [July 20]. 

(Wfc, 6,) 

While the gcatn is ripeningj maoy taboos must be obsen-ed tf the grain is to 
npen properly. At this dnie no ooLse may be made, the horn (F,16,) may not 
be blowi^ no hard work may be don^ no buildings no digging stones out d£ the 
eaith, no dropping trees, no making bdeks, no spinning or ww'mgr No bad smelb 
ing jobs sudi fti carrying majiure or making tar mitf be perfomied. It is also taboo to 
am the rye fields, pick flowers, dye yam, swim, wash clothes, cnOTc ashes, or wear 
staithng colors. If tlicsc taboos are broken, a destructive hailstorm or cold weather 
may min the crop. It is said that grain does not like the stneU of nmnure and dri^ 
up if the odor reaches It, (Bk, H; H[I913]. 129; H[1926], 179-80; H[l927], 
246; R, 202; Wk^ 4.) 

No grain should be cut before It riperw. If it is cut, the lemainlna; main will 
spoil and be mined, [H[1926], SL) 

If someone takes an ear of grain while tlie crop is growing and says a spelt 
over U, the harvcia will be b«d. {H[1926]^ 135-36; P, 200,) 

H,3,t.7.2, If a person goes out to another's rye field when it Is almost ripe, takes some 
lye home, and eats porridge made of it, the odie/s grain will grow poorly, but he 
Mmself will become rich. It is isaJd that the k 'devU' [ Al6,) takes toe grain from 
one storehouse to the other. To regain the luck thus ^olen from luin, a person mufl 
watch to see when: the tlikl throws the first handful of grain when he starts to sow 
and take tof« grains. Then the thief will have no tuck, but will become poor, (B, 

m 

H,3.1*7Jp If a person has bad bad crops for two or three years, he believe that sonbc- 
me has stolen the pdia pi^kc 'Ikld blessing' {A,67,l4,) from his field. He finds out 
by means of a soothsayer (D.T.) who has stolen it. He goes seaetiy to that person's 
fidd late at nighh puts a little earth in a bast shoe and drags the shoe bf the laces to 
his own field, (H[1926], S9.) 

Wedding guests try to steal the brides paronts'horn (F,!6,) If they 
succeed, they take the p^a ‘field blessing' (A,67.l4,> to the groom's home, 
(H[1926], 1824 

H,3.l,9.h When people go to reap they pray for Oieir bands end feet and juk thol 
thar bodies be as supple as straw. Th£ one whose 'hands and f«± are lightl should 
begin to reap first, (B, 67; Uj[S], 225; Up[S], 1S4.) 
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H3.1.9>3< If ® peisoD begins io reap cmi the tiay of the week ofl which he t*ss botii, the 
wotk will go well* If not, the work will not progress and his hand wiU be ait off. 
(Uj[S]. 125; Up[S3. 90,) 

When a person btiildJt i grain stick to \aA for screraJ he puts 3 

stone in the stack for inke to eat. In this way he protects the grain from mke. (); 
UitS], 226: Up[S], 80; Usj[S], ?: Wu. 16.) 

H-J.l. 10.2. When a man bttiJds a stadc, he makes a« a sound until the slack is fini^wd. 
If he places the sheaves with the ears toward the noith, mice will n« eat a single 

grain. (B, 67.) , . 

H.3.2.t. At fh rium M (B.t9,) people caasqoetadiag u 'Vasili old man' and 'old woman’ 
(A.38,J,) go ftwii house to bouse scattering hemp seed on the floor. Thej dance on 
tt expressing the hope that the hranp will giow welL (U|[S], 212.) 

H.3.2.2. If people go slcdtUng down a hill or slide down n ramp at s ar^ir butter week 
(B.26.)» flax and hemp will grow well. Snutetimes they scatter hemp seed ss they 
descend. Atasquccadeis called 'butter week old man’ and 'old wociwn’ say that the 
hemp will grow well. (B, 191 UjfSj, 212; Uf, 12; Wk, 4.) 

If a woman sows hemp on the day of the week on which she was btwi, the 
hemp will grow well and will become very white. Tf not, the hemp will not mahiro 
but will be grey. (Uj{S], 126.) 

H.i,2,4. [f h fmp and flax ace sown during die dgblh week before St. Elijah s Day 
[July 20), then they will spioot downward. Tltcy ^ould be sown instead dtber m 
the seventh or ninth week before St. Elijah's Day, (Wj, 12; Wk, 7.) 

H.i.2.5, If a peisoti cuts his hair while flax is being sown between Easter and PimtecosL 
die flax wUI be short. (B, 65.) 

H.3.2.6. A wooian shooJd cast yam into the oven on the day of the week on which 
she was born so that the yam will be white. {tJp[S}, 91.) 

H.3J.7. A person sliouJd steep hemp on the df week on whirfi she sowed if. 

(Wi, 7.) 

H.3.2.8. If hemp is steeped on W /tfilama ’water cooling da/ [to September], 
it will be go^ for spinning, (J.) 

H.5.3.1. If a person combs his hair. scTatches his head or sweeps out the house oa ion 
ieff, diickens will semtcii up bb garden. (Blc, 55; Wk. 7; Wu, 53.) 

H.3,3.2. If a pcfsoo liolds a needle in hb hand on ntJiiiia (B.12.), hens will scratch 
up hii garden. (Wf, 11.) 

When obUges ate stored in a tub, they aie covered with a plank (m top of 
which is placed a meteorite. This pievciitt the cabbages from spoUiog and gives 
them a good taste. (UJ[FB], 74.) 

H,3.5. The water dripping from icicles is sprinkled on cucumber seeds ind scedlic^gs to 
make them grow' writ. This is done cidus an the Wednesday befotr Easter of oa 
St. Eitdocia's Day [March IJ. (Bk, 26; Wk, 7.) 

H.3.6. Old women bake potatoes in the oven at Christmas so that potatoes will grow 
well the coming year. (Wt, 59'-6D.) 

H.3.7. Some people shake the apple li« at Christmas as if shaking down apples. 
(H[)926],900 
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If are picked when the itstoon h new, they wiH roe. (Wk^ 7.) 

H.5.9- If wood is cut when the okw is waning, Acre will he an acw shools. (Wlc, %} 

H.4. magic affectiog evi! powers 

H.4,L If a petson loolc^ tEirqugh the hale of a big branch with Ids left lie may see 
a devil {AT<5.). (U|, 64,) 

H.4.2. Spolcen formulas Mt common means of combaliiig evil of ah $Of^p These 
formtjias jnaj be as simple as the single word bAsrrtjia or oi complex os the ■rbtrms 
(see Fort Twi^ "rharms"). (B, 2(Si Be, 45, 4^9* 53-53; Uj[FB], 67; V, 60, 
68. 86, 139. M5* 262, 320^) 

H.4.3^ Brajichfis of trees, espedahy the mountain ash and rowafi, aie used to drive 
awaj evil spirits^ During the exiof ri Rni eexemony (BdS.), switches of mountam ash 
and rowan are osed to beat houses, waJl% fences^ and women. Mountain ash branches 
placed over a door or at a gate prevent eviJ from passing through. When a persoa 
sleeps in the forest at night, he puts mountain ash twigs under his head to protect 
him from evil spirits. Rowan branches are put into a cofHn to scare away evil spirits 
which might molest the deceased on Ins way to the under wotid. Brier twigs arc 
also put into the co<Bn to chase away sfiahes which might attack turn. An a.$pen stake 
driven into the ground at the grave is supposed to prevent a coq^se from leaving 
thecoSin. (Be, 43, 390. 707; flk, 123; IS, 40, HI. ISO; S, l4l.) 

H A4, Iron b&S spedai n^icaj properties. The Sound of the danging of iron Is beheved 
to BttciJit the gods and chaw the evil spirits; for this reason during prayer$ n tnJfc 
is stnick igamst an ai. if iron is put over or under ft door, evil spints cannot cnter„ 
nor will the bouse be robbed. If a person mak^ h aide around himself or around 
u field with an Iron object, he is said to make an ''iron fence^'^ within which evil 
spijits may nut come. If a baby h left alone, an iron object sneh ft$ a knife or sdssois 
Is put mro the cradle tO keep evil spirits from harming the child. A bride puts a 
needle qr nail On the gatepost os she leaves her parents^ linme so that evil cannot 
foUdw bet. She sometimjcs moves a needle frora one gatepost to the other ta tnake 
on '"^iroo gate.'* An iron or copper object is put on the place where anlrnak are 
slaughtered in the yarei so that evit spirits will not lemolo there. An ax, knife, or 
ocher iron weapon thrown into a whirlwind causes it to disappear. Buried cooney 
appearing cn the form of a pmoa or animal am dbenchanted by striking it with 
on ox or other iron object. !f the water spirit's daughter (A.P6.2.) is touched w^th 
an iron ubied. she cannot escape. (B. 67^; Bl^ 5S>. 122-^23; G, 56 [L49]: 
H{T926], 51> 54, 59, 6s, 72-^73; Ham,[l9l5]p 133; Him [1930a], 7B; Uj[S]. 
23U 235"3y. 242, 243; OptS], 173, 179; Wn, 17.) 

H.4k 5> Fite ti used to onndiac evil Smoke is bdieved to drive evil spirits away and 
areract gods. Feopie put a firebrand in the doorway to a cattle so that pril will 
nor enlcf; for the same purpose they place the extinguished firdsrand inside the ^oU- 
Fire ts used n> d^tioj evil spirits. A tree was set cki fire to prevent it from becoming 
a ker^mef (A.3t0- A corpse which contained a bubtr (A.IO.) was burned to 
destroy it, but the b/thtr escaped in tlse fom of a bird. Sometimes people jump over 
fire to purify themselves. On the Tbuisdsy before Easter each metrdxr of the family 
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jumps ihiee limes over ft burning juniper in the middle of the iloof And asks the 
tnutber (A.l,15,) to pudfy him froni evil. [>unng the caorrism of evil spiiiu 
{B.IS, )i jfoung people jump over a fire three times holding a firebrand and then 
drive the fitebrmd into the ^otind. See also the fire eetemony {0.29.>* (B*. dS, 
57fi; H[1926], 122. 151, mt S. 153; Uj[S], 244, 2551 Wu. 53-5^.) 

H.d^. The influence of Oiristiftnity is seen in the use of the cross by pagan Chcremis, 
Inutatlng the Christian piaoice some pagan priests ooss themselves during ce«- 
monies. Crosses are p«l at doois twid window's ti> prevent evil from catering- If a 
person mjhes a cross under his feet when he g^ss up in the mocnijig. he will fore 
wdJ all day. Crosses arc also made during a wedding ceremony (&.17.). {B, 45; 
BJs, 28, 44-45. 67, 72, 73; S, 1931 90J 5. 240, 241; tfp[S], ISO.) 

H.4.7. is thrown into fire to chase away an evil spirit (A.11,), (B, 46.) ^ 

R,4.8, A mirioc is hung in the house so that if tbe devil {A,30.) eaters, it will see 
itself and be frightened into leaving. (Bk, 48; R. 202.) 

H.4.9, a iiCtlc bag of gnnpowder is sewn or nailed into a haby s cradle to prevent evil 

spirits from hMming the diild, (J.) 

H.4,10. Stones from a chicken's oaw put in the moulh of a corpse which contains a 
bi/Bfr (A.10.) will prevent the evU spirit from coming out. (B^ 50.) 

H.4.11. The soul of the living, as well as of the dead, can fly aiotind as a ItaivT ( A.lO.) . 
Itt cwJEC can he stayed by tearing off the wristband of one's shirt or the band ^ 
one's host shoes, or by splitting a wooden pitchfork. The Mer will then fall to the 
ground and be dumgcd back into a human form. (H[1926]. 13; Hpi)27], 10.) 
H.4.12, An obJti < A.51,) can be overcome if a person sticks his hands into its armpits. 

(H[19263j 55.) , 

H. 4 . 13 . If a tiirgrUti (A.86.) leads a person astray in the forest, he must put his tight 

shoe 00 his left foot in order to find his way home. (H[19263. 54.) 

H.4.14. A bast band w^d around a tree for this purpose makes it a ierewr (A,31.), 

(Be, 376-78,) ..... < . , 1 . 

H.4.1 5 . A T™n who knew magic spit into the wind saying May it be a wind like 

the deviV* and a devil (A.16.> was created. (B. ID.) 

If 1 person spits on iht floor, hr sluxild step on the spittle lest a devd 
tome into the bouse and lightning bum the house in an attempt to destKy the 

devil. (B, 10.) t 

H.4,17. a drawn from a bundle of threads on top of a coffin is bed at tlie neck. 

of a shift to protttl the wearer from soiccty and Other evils. (H[1926], 19.) 

US. magic affecting Ihc dead 

as.l. If a person dies on a feather bed « * Wl mattress, be must count the feathcfs 
or hairs in the mattiess in the nest world. For this tcwci a dying person is usually 
placed on a straw pallet. (H[1926], l6; S, 137-38.) 

H,5.2. Wood left over from making t coffin is not burned lest the face of the corpse 

become blistered. (Ht 1926], 22; S, 133.) 

H. 5 . 5 . When Jcalh oocors piecautions am taken to kwp the deceased from harming 
tbe living. If there is a minof m a mom in whieh there is a corpse, it rnusl be turned 
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around or ojvcitd so that the dead wilJ not select a teenrade for itself smong those 
present. Th<ee taking pirt in a funeral proc^^Dti must not look around. Villagers 
(Id not iook at the proocision from tlidc wtodow^, hut often cover them so thai they 
do not follow the dcad^ The sled used to take the corp^ lo the cemetery is either 
ahandoned at the cettieteTy or left oa the street three days before it cm. be used. 
Those retumiog from a buriaJ return only to the house in which the d^th tjook 
place. There they bathe or at least cleanse their hands by wadiing Ot lubbing them 
with ashes. A pot of glowing coals^ a heated stone, ot ashes are put Orcr the place 
where a corpse has lain in a house. (Htl926]^ 20^ 22; 22 j S, 135^ 137.) 

If, on die Tltursday before Easter^ a pe™n puts on his dotho backwards or 
puts a horse bow amuuii his node and sits on the roofp he CW see the dead wander 
about. <H£15JZ6}, 37,) 

HA.5, The dead must rvtutn to the grave at cockcrow. (Blc, 122.) 

K.6. hlack magic 

H.tS.l. Evil sorcerers (D,2.1.) go about on the Wednesday before E^tcr secretly col* 
Iccting tiair, pieces of clotfalng and whatever they can On the Wednesday before 
Pentecost the spell 4$ cast The things which a sorcerer has collected are thrown Mo 
a springs buried in the earth, or l^fd between the sorcerer^s teeth. Tlie soirerer 
dh^ to the top of a Ei tree and comes down head hist shouting EhsU various parts 
of his body hurt him. AAct this the people and animals from which he jtole hair 
and bits of clothing begin to fall sick and die. It is sometimes slid that the peison 
is enlisting the aid of a (A3I-) in castmg the spell IB; Uj [Th], 52; 

Wu, d7-68.> 

tt.6.2. The evil activities of a immel (A 31^) can be turned agun^ one individual 
by another, {A19+J sends illness to those whose clothes or hair it finds 

buried in its Icrritary. (S, 153.) 

K.6.3. To east a hanuM spell on someone, a handful nf dirt from a grave or a human 
hone if left as the on the staM or at the threshold of the house of the petson 
against wboru the spdl is directed. A lock of that person's hair is afso teft at the 
grave so that tlie dead will take vengesnee on the one whom it bdieves to have 
disturbed its rest. When (he person steps on the bone or diit left near liis door, he 
wilt fall 111 and die. If a human bone is throw^n into a wdh the well will dry up; 
if It is thrown into a cultivated field, the field will be uiiprodurtive. (S, 134.) 

UfiA The wrath of a saint cm be invoked by burning a candle upside down before 
its icon. {S, 136.) 

H.6.5- A person with an evtt eye nr an evil tongiue can harm t person or an animal 
merely bj looking at him or making an innocent remark ahotit him A person with 
Dtn evil eye shanld look up at the ocUmg to keep from harming anything. Spells are 
said to coumcfact the bad effects of the evil eyes. For the protcttion of a horse from 
the evil eye, W H.2.2.4. 26; J; Uf[FB]p S, 184, 228; Up[S}* 160.) 

1 - 1 , 7 ,- 154 , niiscelianeOuS 

y.7.1. If a person begins to work on Monday, the work will dfficnlt the whole 
summer long. (Wf^ 12; Wk, 9.) 
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Work b^n ofl Tuesday or Wednesday will nbl gp well, (J.) 

H.7p 3» If a person begins to work □□ Fiiday his work will not gO wdl throughoar ihe 
year. U-) 

H.7,4- if * pecsoD works on a day of test^ he will lose a work day* (J*) 

H.7,5. A person should begin to work tn flie morning before the devil (A.15.) gets 

(J.) 

H.7_6. Wbik d<Hie At night wHJ not amount to anything. (J.) 

H.a.l. At Qiristmas old people count kopeks as if they were rubles so tliai the rnoncy 
will increase in the loUowbag year. (H[15^26}, IS?; Wt 59^) 

H.8.2. If A person coote and cols a blact cat tn the bathhouse at midnigb*. he will 
become rich. {UjfS]^ 223 i Up[S]p I59») 

H.9.1. If a person shouts, whistles, sittokcs too modi, or dirties a house, its soul 
(A.5Sr9.) will go away and the devil (A30.) wilt enter. (H[l?263i S7; Rj 205.) 

If a pmon chop Of thr es hes on itftf AifA, the wind will take the roof off the 
house. (Wk, 5; Wu, 11.) 

tL9A. To insulate a liousc 00 [October ij, One person stuffs moss into the 
thinks dtt the outsidc while anot^ lies 01:1 the floor inside. The one on the outside 
"Is ytxir house waim?'' The one inside answers, ''Very wotm^ it cannot be 
endiired/' (Wk. 10.) 

H.9.4. When a new bathhouse is heated for the first time, butter is put on the bench 
so that the steam will be good. (Hil926j, 52.) 

Wafer is poured to produce raiiL Sometimes this ts a special ceremony (B.6.) 
or a part of the spring agrictiJtucal ceremony (B 2,); at other times it k simply a 
magic rite. Water is pom^ on both people and animalSr In one instance it was poured 
on the grave of a drunkard with the words^ *'Do not dry tip our earthy Here you 
have water.’’ (H[19Z6], 73-75, 17S; H[l927], 242; J; Usj[S}, 40.) 

H,10.2. If a horn is broken during a s»rm emmixif (B.18.), there will be hail. 

182,) 

H.103. For protection from a thunderstoctn a person bom before St. Peter's Day 
[June 29] throws an ax Into tbe yard and wool from a white firab into the fire. 
(H[192f;3, 67.) 

H. 11. In the summer when it is hot and calm, people send a boy to someone for a bag 
of wind. He ts given a bag of oihes. Tlie bog is emptied from a height and os the 
ashes drift down, the wind begins to blow* (J,) 

H.I2.L A bhek chicken or milk ft«n a black cow is thrown inm a fire os an offering 
to itf! uAfl (A.1.15-1 hi citingiijsii a confiagration, (H[l926]p 80.) 

H.12.2. A fire Aartcd by lightning cannot be caringulshed with water. A red cock, a 
red Harter egg, or milk from a black cow must be thrown into the fire befuiu it con 
be mingnUhed. CHsj[S], s.) 

H.15^ If a brock is dirtied by a woipan drawing water with a dirty paJl, if will dry tip. 
tH[1926], 77.) 

t-Ll4, Miraculous poti^w [not specified in the source] are assigned to stags" horns 
(S, 1611 

Many taboos ore rtninecled with kosj The failure to observe some brings 
diifkrns into the garden (H.3U,); some result in snake bhe (H, 110421; no 
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speciBr punb^uiwnt b n^tionol for others. Woric muft not be done m this 
Nothing mxy be t^aken ia or out of the house;, the oven ts^^y not be cattle iruy 
not be fed with the hand% but fodder may be kicked to the (H[l!^26], 3S.) 

L CUBES 

Many dLnesscs itre believed tq be caused by supetni^tujals and can only be cured by 
niakidg an offenag to the one whkii has sent the disease. Such spirits have been discussed 
ii3 Section some of the mcffie ekboiate offerings lo them in Section mid tJie method 
of diagnosis by sects and sorceicrs in Section D^ Another method of curlog is by means 
of spoken charms and spells. For the content and ^tmctural arulysis of chaimi^ sec Fart 
Two, ’'Charms’' ^ for the header who practioes this art, see Dk 9^ This section contatos cures 
ocher tixan those cneticioned above. 

1,1, A person with rheunutism or a backache should apply rubbing olcdliol to the 
painful am, 0.) 

L2. a person who has itJ7i ’black fever" must drink three times a day z potton 
made of the fermented water in which bket birch ament and grass roocs have been 
boiled. (Be, 386.) 

1.3, *'Ant buitcf," a salve to heal wounds^ is made m the following manner: A cream- 
smeared gloss is placed In an ant heap. When the gloss is full of luits, it is put io 
dough and baked in the ovtfi. LiUcr the ants are shaken from the glass onto a cloth. 
The doth is squeezed sind "ant butter'’ comes out. (U 5 j[S], 18.) 

)Al„ A bath in the bathhouse is a cute for a cold or a headodie. It is said that tm 

and ijtr&i ■mucus old roao' and 'old woman* (A_3a-24.> bum thdr noss in 

the bathhouse and leave. How^ever, it k also said that flwgr Jkidka 'cold old woman' 
{A-3S.170 will be woisc if taken to the tuathbouse. For such diseases *5 smallpoK 
and measTrs a bath is believed to be hannfiij^ 'SmaJlpox old womm" (A.3S.2>.) 
btenmes angry a« having tier nose burnt tod takes the child. (B, l6; J; Uj[FB], 68j 
Up{FB3, Id, 17, 27*> 

1.4.2. If a person bathes in the rivet on the Wednesday night before ^tster^ he will 
nqt get ad^s} tm “soatchiog sidcncss.' (Wti, 17») 

1.5, If a cow's afterbirth docs oat come out, any man w^ho cocas in must undo his bdt 

If be does not do this, the afterbirth will not come out. (kljCSJ, 224 j Up[S], 174) 

I.d. If a person ba4 a stomachache, he should eat bu^ which hi;s been dried out in 
the oven, (J.) 

1.7, If a person has a hangover, he should take aspirin and apply COld compr^sseS^ (J,) 

1.8. To cure a headache^ vrater in which daisies were botied is drunk and a bag con- 
toinlng the stewed daisies is put on the foreheaiL (J.) 

J.94. A child with scrofula, pi 'dog sickness,* enuM muse a female dog and then 
the dog k rewde to jump over the child three thnes. (P[l948}. 93,) 

1.9.2. A growth on a person's body, face, or neck, colled pi &ta *dog testicle*' can be 
removed by rubbing it with bread and Saying, "Let the dog testicle be the dog%" 
and spitting. The bread is then taken outside and fed to a dog. fUj{FB], 79,) 

1.10^ To prevent illness coming from the waier in the spring young people akmg the 
Belaya Kiver make rag ikdh about half an dl in length. When the ice m^lt\ they 
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thro^' th^ into the water spying '"live well. Tike skkness with yun." Plccipt cif 
linen inJ toys tit also thrown into the mttr. Sometimes side by side on t piece nf 
ice lilt: put two doUs^ one called 'old mAh* the othef ^old woman/ Tht yoiio^ people 
sing and pity the accordion as they Like tke dolls \o the river. Rcttimmg from the 
river, they most not turn to look bapCL (H{1926], 191-92.) 

111. A pcfsoa who has lubercidosis should drink goat's milkH i[J.) 

1.12. A person with a bickache should apply hot eampres$es or use a hot water bottle- 

00 

1.15. Milk and honey are given to a child with the whooping cough. {]») 

l.H, A stone falling frewn the sky 'heaven's stone*) is believed to possess 

curative powers. This stone is believed to be a thimdcrf>oit. but it is not found until 
three years after it has fallen. It h smooth and ttacisprem. It h able to reduce 
dwelling by its louch. Somctiirtes the stone is scraped and the powder from it is 
tniied with water and taken internally to cure swelling. (B, 30; tijCFB}, 76 ) 

1.15. To cure jaundice^ sjf 'yellow sickness," la persqn must boil oats in water and 
wash himself in tht oat water three times before sunrise. (Be, 585-&S.) 

1.16. A persQO with fiitA "fever* should drink cpiinine. (J.) 

1.17* To mre a cold, the body diould be smeared with tadishra. (Up[EB], 27.) 

1.T8. To cure the eyes ot a cow whicli have been "eaten” by a hah^ (A.ia.)p that b, 
are becorniog blind, masticited ro^'^an bark is applied to the eyes. (B^ 7*) 

Ll9^ Salt is believed to possess oiraiive power and is used especially to rmdgate illness 
Caused by supematuriis. For cxamplt, salt and grt^ts are throv^'n into rivers which 
cause blindness, swellings and so on. If a person beocKibcs ill due to a faJk salt water 
is sprinkled on the place where he fell amd the eaith motber (A.U5-) is implored 
to curt the stek person. (Be, 3SO-82; H{t926]» 96.) 

L20* Hiocoughs are cured by a sciie. For eiamplc, someone starts to have a persw with 
hiccoughs arrested; by the time be eacplains that he ts innocent^ his hiocoughs are 

0 ) . * . * ■ r. 

I.2I. A stomachadie can be cured “by rubbing it with another stomach,'' that 14 by 
havmg sexual interoHixse^ (j.) 

t22. Laundry soap lather ^ould be put on a boil 0.) 

L23. If X person v-omite, be should eat piddns, enatioated herring, or somt other sour 
food. (J.) 

Spoken spells are used to cure a person of a stomachache caused by aiAfu (A.4.)» 
blindness and stomachache caused by a tutsr (AilO^)! rbtumatisra and odscr ill* 
nesses. (B, Htl9l3]. m; P[194S], 6; U)[S]. 232. 253. 252, 255.) 

1.24.1. To core an eauadic caused by (A.47*L), the person sulefing from 

the earache and ft friend go to a pine tree at nigh^ to beat this spirit- The one with 
the earache asks, " Whor ate you beating?" The other answos^ **l beat the 
Let the nedaA belong to the pine."^ The person with the eantche falls to the 
earth and rises three times as his friend beats the spirit. (B^ 71.) 

1.24^- A deaf maji makw ^ cross sticks hijc head uoder a bell, saying, "Gods* Open 
tny eao.'' Tboi he stamis with head bowed as the bell tings some sk times. He 
comes out am] nukes a cross. Then he says that bii cam have bem opened i little: 
(Uj[S], 202.) 
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If A fin^r huitSt it sboiitd be wnpped m 9. spider web. (Uj [SJ^ 218.) 

1.26^ Spitting cofiunonJf uroenpanxe^ and ipdh fSee D.9 ftod Pait Two, 

A borse wJuch h iinnatitraity tired betrause of a spell be cuicd bf 
twice atnl Uien it oriee witti a whip, (L, 19 {5^].) 

f^7. To cure a cold, people drirdc tea whicb bums the ci(»es of i£rtm iaguzit ami kttt 4 
(A3S^7.) and causes them to go If a person has a stooueba^ be should 
drink a tei tnade from raspberry leaves or herbs. Tea is abo given to those who 
have whooping cthigh. Tea made of Hcidtn dowers is used for curing n cotigb. 

1.28. To leliirfe a toothache, tobacco tar oq a piece of cotton is applied to the tooth, f J.) 
IJJ9. l/ftnc is used to cure certain diseases. A person who has |aundke (sar mtiis "ydlaw 
wideness') must wash himself in his own urine daily three times before sunrise. A 
person who has l>kdk sickness/ must drink uiine from a black sheep and 

wash himself in it (Be, 385-87.) 

1.3Q. Vodka is drunk to cute a cold and to relieve 1 hcada[dic. To relieve 1 toothache 
1 piece of cettou soaked in vodka is applied to the tooch or vodka is simply swbhed 
over the tooth. 0.) 

J. MISCELLANEOUS 

J.l. SOflls 

In addUica to his visible body, each persDU, according to Qutionis t^lief, has ihree 
unseen derncots: 'breath/ and two souls, and or/. The breath of life renuins 

«idiui the bod 7 imtil deith, at which time It leaves bf wajif of the moutl] with the last 
breath of a djing penon. which tan be tnaMlated 'life;* likewise reauuni in the 
body until the tiime of death. It occupies no fixed place within the body but moves about 
freely. If i blow is. struck at the place wlien the fen is, death will eosuC; on the other 
hand, 1 serious injutr wili not be fatal if the Im was in another pact of the body. The 
SrTj which can perhaps be naughty equated with OHisdousness, is much less restricted 
and may leave the body without causing death. It is said of an unKiiisdooj! perstm that 
his 3ft has left. Simlluly. it is belJcs'cd that a person's 5tt aclmlly otperiences everything 
which occurs io dreuns. The om* Mil» 'dream setr' fD.IO.l.) sends out his in seatdi 
of desired infcoDition. When a persHH has ttceived * gseat scare, he says that his Sft 
was driven out Some illnesses aiie caused by the fact titai die 3rt has left its dweliing. 
If the dft does net mum, death will occur. It b sometimes said of a dying person, "His 
off has gooe; his fon has not tert." Sotnetiines the Sri of a senously j]j person goes into 
the next life bid btei' tetums so that he recovers. 

The word tSi b also used to designate the ‘diadost-soul' though it properly signifies 
'countenance' or 'image.* 

(D, 97 ; 12-14, 16; H[1927]. 6. 12, 22; /; P[1909]. 17,) 

J.2. life after death 

After death, the 6rt 'seal' temaim foe i while in the vidnity of the corpse, foUowiitg 
it to the ccnseicjy. Often, sfaoitly after death, it returns to wander abota Che Tillages 
o ccasion al l y appearing to thesuivivois. Sometimes it appears as a sparrow called ^ tepea* 
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'soul butterfly.* On the thiid, seventh, and fortieth day after deaths tnemoiiaJ feasts 
are hdd foi the deceased. The fortieth day ceremony is considered to be a 
farewell feast after whidi the deceased no longer is in ebse contact with the living. The 
dead Olay retticd to the wojfd of the living only if pefmittcd to do so by the tulet of 
the dead (A.^.). 

Although the dead may edber help Of harm ibc ilving, the fear of their power to 
do evil far surpasses any expectation of their aid. NLUoeroiis evil spirits are said to be 
espedaJly pow^al or malicious dead idcn (cf. A.IO^ A.12.a A.ld^ A.2L2.p A-^K 
A,44., A.5L, A.6i.p AM., AM., A,90.. and A.94.)- 

Ghort legends ate also told. One such ghosts which does not toterfete with the lives 
of humans, is that of a )'OLing woman who was drowned alter failing through the ice 
on licr way home from a party. Early in the morning htr ghost appears on the bank 
singing a laiticiit ^hit ihc can do lofiger nurse her baby which is crying for her. it Is 
believ^ that unmarried women return after death in the form of sickness spirits. 

The tomb of a hdy man is viiiteti because of his miraculous curing powers. Offerings 
arc made to him. His corpse does not decay^ 

(For folk tale motifs canceming the d«d, «c Sebeok ( 19 ^ 2 ), fi4-S5.) 

Objects for the deceased's use in the other world ire put in ihc coffin. Money is 
supplied so that the deceased can buy himself a place to live. Tools, a disnge of clothes, 
and personal irems are also put in the coffin for his use. Broken dislie and eating utensils 
arc consideted suitable for the other world. Brier and rowan branches are also given to 
the corpse to protect himself from dcjgs and siukes on the way to the mujerworldK 
Tlie realm of the dead, 'other world/ is looted under the earth j In some 

regions it is believed to be to the west and graves are dug facing westward. Thete the dead 
lead 1 life simitar to that on earth; they farm. ruiK cattle, keep Ixes. Iwnt, hsh. and so 
on. Relatives live together^ the first buried is the niltr of the oemeteij (A,90,). After 
a death, dead rdathes come into town to meet the most recendy deceased. At foDEtaLs 
and memoriil services, the survivors exptK the wish that the deceased be in a lights warm 
place and that the earth not weigh heavily on him. Those who die in battle or are killed 
by lightning go tO heaven. 

Superimposed on these beliefs of life after death h the Tuiko-Tatar concept of ra^o 
realms of the di^: lf&{g ^9 'light place' for the good and btr 'dark place' 

for the evil. The latter is also calied i/J pot 'pitch cauldron' because evil souls are boiled 
there. In order to get to the "bright place' each soul must pass over a narrow pole strefcched 
across the 'dark place/ Evil s<Hil 5 stumble and fall into the pit. Sometimo there is a 
fudgniciit by god {A^6,) or the ruler of the dead which seads the good to the right 
and the bud to the left. In the other world people are puniilied for thdr misdeeds and 
neglect of duties here oo tacth, Tliere is abo a bdief, undoubtedly of Islamic origin, ihxt 
a person dies ^en times and thus passes from one heaven to anoclterr 

As a person is dying, he is bid on i pallet of straw beoitise of the belief that a. 
person who dies on a fdt or feather maitiess must count the hairs or feathm In the 
next Life. 

For burial ind mentioml customs which reflect the beliefs oonceming the dcad^ 

For the motif analysis of tabs conccmtng the r^Im of the dead^ see Sebeok f 19!J2), 
J2, 
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iB, Hp 160^1; Be, Bj. 159-61, 175* 176; H[1926]. 14^16^ 17-1?, 61; 

H[1927]* 22, 72, 75* 80^ R. 207; % 133-42.) 

J3. animism 

Hijmiui diaracteristi^is aic fretpcQEJf attiiboited anlmab^ inaAEuufe objtos, 

and natural phenomena. Somcdinc^ they aft deafly pefSOOiEed as spiiits Section A) : 
odkcr dmes they merdy tEtated as if human. 

Forests and grain £eids are dean and a person must be careful not to dirty them or 
use impropet language. Aa a hunter goes tlicougb ^ forest, he speaks to the trees. He is 
caiicfiil not to hurt diem In any way. At night be asks die protection of a big tree while 
be sleeps. In the morning, he thanks the tree and givTS it his hand. The forest the 
woodcutter and slmdders as he passes witli hb ax. There b also the bdief that a tree can 
move from one place to another- SoOQe trees are believed to possess thre ablLity to whistle. 
Certain trees* called 'rooUier trees/ are especially good for bees; these trees canoot be 
lecogoteed by men. but bees that nuke their hives there prosper. Bcits undemand 
speech and are as intdligont is men. They become angry if people speak disparagingty 
of tbem and they return after deMli to punish thcic slayers. 

Life and human ducactmstics are often attributed to mini mate objects. Stones, 
douds, and roads are considered alive. Man-made suticles are also believed to be living 
and scfitienc beings. Boots, gates* axes* plows* sickles, cups, spoons, irurrors* shoes, 
hamcsscs, and many other artides are addressed ^ if they were hunun. Sickles arc 
so that they will have strength to harvest (B.15-). Because toob are alive, the Oeiemls 
do noc like to lend tbem to strangers. 

WbcD such objects ace no longer usable, they are not destroyed, but retired. An old 
gate, for example, b taken from the po^ts and laid in i place where it can rot m peace. 
When a man disr^ds old sboes^ be says^ "Shoes, you have sm^cd me; you have walked 
on ray fccL Now that you have been wofo out, I hang you in t good place. Now rest 
in peace/* 

Broken eadng utensils ace used for offering to the dead. When m old bowl or spoon 
h Enally discarded, the pecson says 'Ifm have served us* given us food and drinks you 
Im-e also fed the dead. Miy (bb be a peaceful resting place for you." 

For those objects which have an dn 'soul/ see A.53- 

(H[1926]* 57-58. 80-84.) 

J.4. possession 

A person cm be possessed by xuJa sih *cvij power/ Such a person travels about in 
the company of the devils fevr (A.15.) and (A.3I>-)- Me has the power to make 

hiMsdf tovisible and can Aoat on the water like a dead man (cf. A.32.)» A person with 
thh evil power can not enta a house where a hojseshoe or iroa heel has been nailed op. 

Once possessed by evil power, a man cannot lid hiinself of it. According to a tale, 
a nun wishing to cease using this pow'cr went to live in a rooiiasteiy but he was com- 
petled to leave the chinch whraevet a prayer was sung. He could joot be le^lned from 
leaving except by icon. When chained to his place and forced to listen to a prayer^ be 
sank into the earth and disappeamL 
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Fotf |i05$«iioa bf 1 buber^ « A,L<!» 

(Bit, 47, 111-16.) 

dodiiAg 

Some Chcftmis Iwve jTtimrd ibeie owti style of ckthiiig oo fcligioos Tbty 

say, *"As god has given each people thett own speech^ so also he has given them their 
own dress " 

In A tirrtf of scarcity, the Chcititia perceived the wrath of god because they bad 
abandoned tittif traditionaJ way of dressing. All factory doth was d^cribed as the ^*piod- 
uct of an *in flgan spintJ' The mu of tlie region toot couosei and decided to destroy 
all dothes made from purchased doth. Tltcy semdbed for all “impure" dothiiig and tore 
it into shreds; Uie pieces were buried or thrown into rivim and lakes but they were not 
bttmed lest thrir unpleasant odor rise to tbe gods. A tale tdls of i girt who was punidied 
for discarding the tmditioaal clot lung by being strideen dumb. 

(Matminen, 193-94.) 
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^23,7,. f-9.: Jtndea, El(S-. a2i.7„ F,15, 

F.14,, E23, Str Mlto Bulc. Belt, Sboc- 
Batbhourt. A^., A.i, A.30.. A,3a7„ A, 58, 

16.. A-J8-t7, A-ia,24.. A.3S,2J., A.85, 

B.A, B-I3, a 14., 

B.2J,5„ R52-1-, E.l,, FA,, R8.2., H,9.4,. 
t.M. Stf Cwemony. Devil, 

Bathing, A.JElT, A,58.24, B.-h. B.7,2.. 
0,14., B.23., B,25.2, B.24„ D-3, E.2.V,, 

H. 1,2.1,, H. 1,2.2,, l.-l,!, 1.4.2, 

Beam. A.je.U,, D,7, 

Beai; huQUrti chaiacberisticS of, raagic. 
HL 1.8.1., fi.lA.2., H,2.2,3.: nwsiHtfaile. 
B,ia„ aniens, G.2.5>l,l.-^.23,2.2. 
Bee. A.l.«, B.ll,, B.25.5.. F.19., G.3- 

G.4.2,l„ G,4.2A„ G. 16.5.8^ RlA., 
J.2., j.3. Set elto Angjel. Blcjung. Oeatof, 
Devil, Fate, Feuctifin, God, Key, Lord, 
Mercy, Metticr, Offeeing. Ovef«er, 
Prophei, Repojiet, 5aul, Spirit, Tacaiuie, 
Treajuref, 

Beehive. A-ja.S,, G.34.2.2,1.. H,2.6., J.3. 
Beekeeper, Al.ld.A., A.26,S^„ A,5S,R., 

B.n,, Cll. 

Beet. Ccremoaiat, A-1.4., A.ElOu A,D.4., 
A2431.. A26.51.1, A,26.5i., A,27.2., 
A5eaj, A.S2.1I.. Aa 4.. A67.n, B.2., 
B.4„ B.a,!,, B.a.jji., B.a.3.1., 

B.S.1,2, B.p.ix, 042,. B.13„ 

B-17,3, B.17.4.. B,17.3., B4&,, B.19., 
a2I., B44„ B.I7„ 09,. 09,K F.10,2.; 
iitJLim*, C.9,1. 

Begetter, A,82,, Aa24., AA2.ll. 

Belay 1 River, J-10. 

Belli, B.17,3., B.19.. B43„ B.23.3., G4S„ 

6.24.2.1., G341Cl1„ G.M.10.2,, H.1A,3, 

I. 243- 

Belt, A-3l„ fl-l7A,, B,30.1.. C7.I„ G.147, 
JA-; hut, B4>.t,2, B,13-7., F.2j, HA.14. 
Berry: cure, L27.; ament, 0.12.7.4-0,12,7, 


2-3.3h G.12A., G,li.fi.4., G.15AA,^43- 

6.7., G. 13 . 7 , 

Bctrelhal, B47, B-I7,t,. B.17.2, M. 1.3.1, 
Birch, B,!,, E2.1., F.13„ G.3,l2,l,3n G-U- 
2.2.-G4 34,2.3 , C l 34,3.2,1,-G. 134.3,J, 
G-134.43., G,134.44, G,! 3.2.4-3-1-14^ 
0,134,4-3-2-1,2^ G-13.6.2., G.34.20.; 

tsact, FA,, F,16.; black, L2,i hianch, 
0.23.1 log, P.7,j pole, F42.J stick. B.I3.; 
twigi E,l.. F.23. 

Birds;, A. 1,10,4.. AtO., All,, A31.4, 
A.58.3.. A.etS., a20,. Cl., C2-t,, E.!., 

G. 3^ G.3.1.1--4J,3.144., G.i.I^., G.20.3„ 

H. 4.3. Ser etto Cod, Mother, Spirit. 
Birsk, EL 

Birth, AL2,, A 1.10, A70., AB2, G.t.3.6., 

G. 144.5,!.. G.t4.2.S,2., H-L7.L 

Black ihuiuil uctilice. See Auicui, ucriftet. 
Black magic, H.6. 

Black: lever, 1.2.,■ jidosess, 149, 

Blessing, A. 38.3, A3a.23,, A67.. B4., B.2,, 
BA.IX, B.17„ B47.2, B,t7,3.. 0 17-4, 
D.17,5.. 0.23., B.24,, E27., C.7.I., F.19,: 
b«, A.67.15.. 0.2, a9.t4-, B,tL: butter, 
AA7.ia.i caulc, A.3S,3,. B.9.14.: crop, 
A,3S.3.: earth, AAT.ll., B.2.; family, 
A.38.3.. AA7.4,; field, AA744., H.3-1.7.3., 
HI3.I.8,; god's, A.67.3,1 grain, A34, 
A67.9., AA7.I7, B4„ 0-94-2,, B.22.; 
great, A67., B.2,, B.O.l.L: heaven, A27., 
A67A: hemp, A67.4: Jiwiey, A6741.; 
bailie, A67,I5.; livestock, A674,; 
money, AA7.16, B.9-l,2.: of cieun. 
F.16.: pert, Aj 67.1-; ihreshh^-floor, 

A. 67.3.: ttcuure. A67.7, Ste afro God, 
MoUier, Lord, Grove. 

Bliteltisss. A.94„ A-384J.. Hl.lO,?,. LIB. 
LIP., L24. 

Bliwd Vanufki, A.97. 

Blood, A. 10., A5L, AjOE, AB6,, B-U 

B. 7.2., B.944., a23., F.13., F.2L, F.2LU 

H. l. 104.1,; offering. AP.l., A3843., 
A,9t. 

Boats, spirits uid, A.33, A61., A70.. J.J. 
Body; health of, K.14.1.; Itching of, nfutni, 
0.1.6.1.1^4.6.12.; measorecnent, diag- 
noiiii by, 0.7.1,; souls and, J.L 
Bods, A 37.1,. L22. 
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Doae, A.l.)^ A,9.8.. A.9.](L, 

A-lll., A-PIL. B^.. B.7., B.9.I.2.. B.ZO., 
B.Z), B.I3.), flvH. C1„CI2,)-. 

F,1I^ RIA. HA3. 

Btml, B.U B.S^ B.r^ B,7,Z, 

B.6L).5, fi^.).4.. B.8.).l.. B.P.1.2.. 

a2)^ a23,2.. 
B.24^ a)0.. Cl., CtO, C12.2,. 
P, F.iau F.IOJ, F.IO-).. J.5.: dimJting, 
F.LO,; Rjin, B.9-1.2., F.tO.l.; 

F.10.2.; i££f, FlO.). 

Bowl btmr, B.9.I.2. 

Bowl biinger. 0.4. 

Boy: spirit is^ A.81.; m ceremonies, B.t).. 

B.17.5, B.53.. F*10.2.. H.U, 

Soy (sptdt), cold, A.)9.11. 

Bnndus, A-lA, B.7.. B.9.1.1., B.9.I.2., 
B.16., Cl., E.2.1,. GAAC 

fj.,; uta. B.Z9., H.4.).; birch, 
B.2).; liflden, B.9.U.. F.19,j pme, 
Aji.t4.; rowan, J.2. 

Bread: offerings, A-9.4., A.9A., A.21.2,t., 
A.2fi.lJ., A.))., A.)8.1)., A.)8,2),. 

A. 5S-2)., A,SS.3., A.71.. A.S2iSU A88.1., 

BJ, B.7,, B.7.2, BA.).!.. B-9-I.1-, 

B. 9-1.2., B.16.; at wcadin^ B.17.1., 
aiT.z, Bit.)., B.17,4, B.17.).; at house 
dedicatloD, B.}2,; diainatioa. B.)).; 
omens, G.L4.9„ G-2.10.).1.1J.-G.2-10.3, 
1.)., G.IJ.2.11., G.19., G.)4^., H.I.8.2.; 
cures, IA„ 1.9,2.; buuery milky, C2.t.; 
designs on, S.I., B.7.2., B.9.t.2., CJJ., 

C. 7., F.t9.1 groom. B.17,1.; miUt. C2J.; 
sacrifice, C2.t warm, C2J1.; before, un¬ 
broken. C2.). 

Bread holidty. 5,24. 

Breath. A.26„ J.t. 

Bride, B.17., 5,17-i.-B. 17,7,; omeas i«, 
G4.14-. G.l.14.1, C.16.6.2.. G.l6.d.).l.. 

magic, H.2.2.)., H-d.d.; cap 
oi. B.t7.}.; sacrifice offerini; to water 
mother, A.l.r. 

Bride, mother of, B.17.1. 

Bride capture, B.iTJ, 

Bride price. B IT,. B.17.1 ,-5.17.4. 

Bridge: grear, A,42.; of dead, B.2).),rold 
man. A.Z 1.2.1., A.)9.1). 

Bridle; for vow, B.tfi,; omen. B.lp^ G,)4. 
2-2.1., G.5424.2.: film, F.t). 


Brier: in cofEn. H,4,5„ J.2.: mnciis, 

G.13-4.3,. 

Brook; devU. A-2t,2.1,; taboo, H.13, 

Broom of fire. A-fl4. 

Brown animal sacrifice. Set Aninul. sacri¬ 
fice. 

Bucket. F.). 

Buckwheat omens, G,3,li-2.. G.lfi,).4.4.2. 
Buildihgst souls of, A,18.; spirits of, 
A. 38.23. 

Bull ncrifice. A.I).),. A.13,9.. AmSI.I.. 

A. 38,fi., A,68A.. A.86.2., Cl.; Utck. 

B. IO. 

Bundle; candle. Gll,', milt , C.9.; votary, 
B.ld. 

Burial of dead, B.23, Sff d/ro Dead. 

Butter, A.)8.2.. A.)S.ld„ 548.. 5,32.1,. 

D. 9i. H.9.4.; ant, D. Jw Bleurng. 
Man, V/ottian. 

Butter week, 5rr Shrovetide. 

Cshbage. a7J4.. G. 124.1.1,-0,1244, 
iLl.l., 11.3.4. 

Calf: magk; R4.).l.; sacrifice, A.!.)., A. 

14., A. 13,7., A.97.; thanksgiving for, 

A. 26.)8.U A.824, B 28. 

Calving, A.1.10.18., G 2,),).t^4.S,3.4,, 
1.3. 

Candle. A-2dca„ A.90., B.2.. B.4., B.7., B.7. 

2 ., B.S.S.I., aB-34.. B-a.3.),, 

0.9.1.2, B.t3, B.14, B,16„ B.17.1.. B.17. 

3., B.2)., B.23.2., B43.5, B.23,6, B43.7, 

5.23., Cll., Cll.l„ D.I., D.S., D.10.2., 

E. 7., F,fl.2., F.17, F.19.. F.2S.. F4d,. 
G.34.&2,. H.I.9.2.. R6.4.; distributer. 

B. 15., D.S.; bolder for. ^9.14., a23.3.. 

F. 17,. F.t8.; mamj, C.ti.1,; silver, Git.: 
Stand for. Cll., F-t8. 

Candle day. Q.23.3. 

Candlemas, G.l(5,7.2., G. 174,1.1.-0.17.24. 
Cards: soothsaying, D.7,; spirits playing, 
A.38.S.. D.7. 

Cart omens. G4.14.. G.23.1.1,. C.23.I4. 
Cat: blade, magic. H.8.2,; magic, H.I.7.3., 
Rl.lO.?.; DiDcos, G4.4.1.1.^.2 .h 15. 
Cattle: mcaaoe to, A.10,, A,31.2., A,43.. 
D4„ 04-1,1 protectioEi of. A.2642.. A. 

38.4., A.3B.18., A,3840,. D.tO.l,; luck. 
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F*19^ G.3^i.l0i3. Ste alia Blcjaingt Frucil* 

Acr. 

CxttJe surifice, A21.2.U A,96,t, B.7,, 

B.ti.2^ B.I9., B,23*3, C.I.: bfowd, 

B.9.1.2,. C-i. 

CauHroo, pitch (hel)}, J.2. 

Cemetery, A,1D,, A,9a., B.I2^ B,13^ B>23., 
B.23.1.. B.23-2, B,23,3., B.23,7,, 0.1., 
E.3., iX 

Cetegi oEerin^, A.9.A. 

CetenuKiial objects, F. 

Cetenwaies, B.; a^kultunl, B.I., B.2., 
B.9.: betrothil. B.1T.1,; cup beaiia^ 
B,17.3.; fire, B.29,{ fioit B-30 l; 

menutfial. B.23.I.-B.23.7, C-5., F.21,; 
noiiiin^, B.33.: bathhouse; B.32.1.; 

plowing, B,2.; private. Dfi.; public, A,l. 

1., A.I.3., Cl., D.6.; ijcrilke. B.?.; 
spring, S.2I., C,3., G,34,23., H.lO.l.: 
wedihiig. B.17., B.n.3„ B.i7.7^ B.19., 

Set dlso Sactifict, 

Ojembolaiova, A. 12. 

Chidceo, A,fi, A. Id.. A.21.3,, A26.9,. B,8,2., 
R23.. C.U E2., G.34.9,, H-LtO.IL. H.5. 

3.1., H.440., H.1S.J blMit, H.12.1. 

Child, Al.l.. Al.lCU.. A!S., A.>a,7,. A.5R. 

H„ A.3a.l6.| A3fl43, A.Sl., A-J?.. A 

70., A,86.. B2., B,20., B.23.. B.I3.3., B. 
33m C}., D,7., D,9u El.. ER, F.U G,l- 
3A, G,1.15,U, G.l.lS.2,, G.S.23.1.-G.1. 
23.24.2m G.10.4m G,l 2 .a.. Hl fi.. H.1.9. 
2m H.U0.II,, H,l.i2., H.1.I3.; disesMS 
of. 1.4.1.. I jt.)., 1.13.; ftm) of Ulcgtiimate. 
A.2., A31. Sit 4tiio BaKes. Creator. 

Child (spirits)t cofiil, A3S11I.; ftosL 
A.3B42. 

Chriit, A.70,4m A2A.a7, 

ChrittiinJty, A9,6m Al64-il., A.3S.i., A 
7(14m B.2.. B.S.6., B.9m B.33., C3, DA, 
0.10, F23m Hj4A Set diti> God, Wed¬ 
ding. 

Oiristnm. B.19., G.143 l),iJ., G.14.3.144. 
1,-G.14.41.24.>m G.I).1.3m G.134.3., 

G, IA3.4.1,Im G.16,5.4.14m 0.16,7,4, G, 

344J-1m G.M444m G.34.1D. 

2., 0,34.13.1, G.i441,.H.2,4.tM HA4.2.. 

H. 2.Sm H.34-1,, H.3-U.Im H.3.2.1m H.J. 

7, H 8.1. 


ChrishB» Ewe, aM.lO.L, G.34.104 m G.54. 

144.. G.34.14.2. 

Church, A.16m B.ITm H.I.9.2.. J.4. Stt also 
Russian. 

Circle, magic, Afil. 

Ooth, ceiemoniai, B.I., B.2., B,9.1.1 ^ B.9. 

1.2.. S.lfi.. B,174 m B.17A, B.IT.Sm B,t7, 

A. B,23., B45.3., CU, C.74, El, F.22.. 

F. 25., H.1.4m L3„ J,;. 

Qothuig: cercmoiuaJ, AAd, A.39.22., B.I., 

B. 7.2., B.0.2. B.8.5.1m B.O.I.Im 0^944, 

B.I3.. B.I4., B.13.. B47.1--B47.5.. B.tS.. 
B.23., B-23.3., B4 J.7 m B.26,. B.30„ E4.1,; 
of dead, D.I.. D.3., E.5., F43.; 

tiULgic. A19., Ajl.. AJA.IO., D.Z.l^ 
D.7 m H.1.9.!m H-l-UM.l., H.J.lA. US. 

4.. H.6.1m U.6.2,; traditions!, J,3. 

Cloud ennib, Ar36.2. 

Qoud nose, A49. 

Coals. G.34.9m G.54.22. 

Cock: sacrifice, A.9.lt., Al7., A41.1.1,- 
A4 i.2.1m A.J6.. A.JA, B,8,34, BA3.3- 
B.12.. B.18,, B.23,: omeot, G,3dM*l*- 

G. 3.2.1.10.. G.34.2.3.I.. G44.9., H.34.: 
red, H,t2.2. 

Coffin, A.10., B23 m E Jm H.4.3m H.4.17m 

H. 5.2m ;4. 

Coiit, A. 1.1 m G3k£ silver, B.4., B.0,3.2,, 
B.Z5„ G7 m C.34.1.2.2.. F, Set efio 
bfanep. 

Cold spirits. AOl.. B.ie. Sr# Mha Boy, 
Child, |llni*« Dau^ter, Min, WoBiao. 
Colds: spirits and, A.38.1A. A39.t7M A.58. 

24.; cures, 1.4.1 m Li7m L27m 1-30. 

Colic, horse, A4, 

Consciousness. J.l. 

Copper. A 1.5.1 B4 m H.4.4. 

CopuJaie, A2., A.S5., B47, 0.2.8.3,6.28. 

2MH.t.6., H-2.4.3., Ul. 

Cornet, holy, AO A, A41.2.I., A3«., B.8.5. 

2.. B.I4,. B.IT.1.. 6.1T,5m B.2J,3m Bw32.. 

E Im E.A, F43-, G. 34.11, 

QMpse, AIOm A.32. A.90., B.33., E.J.. 114- 

3.. H.4.10., H.5.2.. R5,3m J.2- 
Cou^ L27. 

Courage, A.31 m H. 1,8.1, 

Cow; ^rit as, A3B40.; spirits ptotccling, 
Al,10.3„ AB2.2.; oaiMis. G.2,5,24.-G4. 
3.3.4, G. 144.5.1, G. 144.5.2m 0.15445, 
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cans. ly. il8,; Wade, G.2.5-J., R12.U 
Hll.2. Stt *lio Calf. Qilriiift FeasT. 
Mother. 

CoTf saaifieFt A^iJ|,-A.I.>t A. 1,10., A.1, 
A.^10.. A.26,2fi,. A.82-. 

A. SZ.t.l., A,82-3,. B.9.I.2., HJJ.J.. B.J-L, 
Cl.; Mark. A.I.5.. A.1.I>-. B.9.I.2.; 
whiii, A.I.3., 

CrdB, G.5.-G.S.r2 

Danea. G,J.3.1.-^-J3.2.3.. G.29,4. 

Cream, M.t.lO.S. 

CKrator. A70., Cl.; bee, A.70.13.. 

B. 2., B.n>: blossom, A.'70.)6., B.2.; duld. 
A.70.4,: eanh, A.70.12., B,2.; famil?, 

A. 70 A.; fate. A70J.; field, A,70.14.; 

are. A.70.20.; ^rain, A,M., A.70.18., B.2,. 

B. 9.1.2,. B.2Z,: £iwt. A,?!)., B.34.; great 
heaven gM'a; AZT,; heaveo, A^7.i 
heaven god‘j, A70.1.; house, A70.i7.; 
iHUv god's. A70.7.2.; life. A.70-1.J liv& 
stock. A.70J.i tnlst, A.70.22.; taoney. 
ATO.D.: over world, great, B.p.lJl.; pen, 
A70.I.; toad, A70.IO.; sea. A.TOJ?,; 
son. A70.4., B.34.; soul, A.7Q-4.; thresh- 
ing'fioar, A70.1;; treasure, A.70.!>.; water, 
A70.3.: woitd, A70.21., B.9.t.2. Str idio 
God, 

Crops: spirits lod. A.2d,22,, A.38,3„ A.38, 
22„ A.S8.5, A,67.14., A92,, B.2„ B.T.. 

5.8.2.. B.tO., B.18.. B.22., BJ3,3„ 5^3, 

7„ B.ffi.. D.tO.l,; omens, G., G.Z-IQ.I., 
G.3.l7.2„ G.6,3.1,-G,6.3.3., G.12, 

7.1.. G.l3,3Xl.-G.13,2.2,i,. G.t3,A4., 
G.13.6 j 6.U G-15,2.12.1, G.l6.3,dZ.l^ 

G, l6,5.7.1.. G.t6>,3,7.2.; magic. H.3-U.2.. 

H. 3.1A.. H.3-1J.1,. H. 3 . 1 , 73 . 

Cross, AZ,. A4}.. H.4.6 l, 1,24.2. 

Crossroads. B.23,3. 

Crow orneos, G,5.4.-4G.3.4J.3.; Madt. G,3, 
4.J.I.-G.3.4.3.5. 

Cockoo, E,7-; omens, G.3.3-l.t.-G.5.5,4., 

G.N.3. 

Cucumbeta, A.3822., G.34.I2., 

R3,3, 

Cup bearing ceremony, 6,17,3. 

OlltSv I„ J jt' 


Danc^ A.31, B.B.32-. B,8.3.3,, B.I2.. B-17„ 
B.17.3„ B-17.4, B.17.5, ai7.7., B.18,. 
B,19„ B,2U B,23.J„ B,23.7„ B,17, D.t, 

il.3.2.1. 

Dangbier (spirits), A96.; CherJak, A96.1,; 
cold illness. A.96,3,: froit, A.3822,; 
water deril's, A. 16.1., A,96.2., H.4.4, 

Day; butter week. G. 16.3.4.4.3.; candle, 
B.23.3.; evil ioit, B.82.; fast, G.3.a.42.. 
G.16.3.32., G212.: god escorting, B.8. 
6,; god’s evil Jifit, B.B.4.; great, B08.; ball 
iflfl, B.8.I.; meat, G.3J.4.1., G.132.13., 
G.16.5.5.1., G.21.1.; moAej. 0.16.1.3-; pm 
praying, B.S.J.l,. B-B-32.; poJtro, G-2-3- 
2.1„ G2.3.22., G-16.3.4,6., G.17.3.I., 
0,17,3.2., H,9.3.: rest, H.7.4.; seed poi* 
ikige, B.I3.; sled putting away. G21.; 
water cooliog H.3,2.8,; work, H.7.4. 
Dead: biidge of. B.23.3.'> burial of, B.23.; 
half, A32,i image of, F23.; left ov« 
(uneven), AP-l; magic affecting H.3.; 
one who sirs In place of. B.23-3., D.l.; 
table of, B.Z3.5. 

Dead, menioriBl scrvica for, Bj8. 

3wl„ B.8.3.1^ B.8-4.. ai2L, B23, B.23.6,, 
B.23.B.: ihftiversiify, B23-4,; candle day, 
B-23.3.; candle Thiusdiy, B.B.3.3.; forti¬ 
eth holiday, 6.23,3,, D.l., J.2.; holiday 
of dead, B.8.3.4.: Kventh holiday, B23. 
2, J.2.i third holiday, B23.U J2.; olfer- 
Log to left over (dead), B.23.T. 

Dead, realm of, J2. 

Deafness cute, L24.2. 

Death: oatate of, J.L; spirits of, A6-, 
AlO., A.!]., A31, A38.1J, A-43, 
A3t., A.86-, A.&6.t^ AA62., A.pO.; 
soiccrci causing D2., D.2.L., D-22.; 
predicting D,72., D.IO.Z.; curse. E.2.: 
omens. B.19.. B.31.2., G.lji.l., G.l. 

422., G.t-42.4.. G.t.4.lO., G2-4.15, 
G.l.n., G.1.14., G.1-2U., 6.122.1.-G.!. 
2322,1„ G.2.4.5 , G.2A,2.3.-G2j 6,32.2,. 
G.2.6.32.2., G.1.6.3,3., G.3.ia.3.. G,3.1D. 

4., G,3.12.1.!.-G.3.12.1.3., G.3,122.1.- 
G.3.12.3.2., G.4.3.32,1., G.62., G-10.2.4., 
G.10.4.. G.132.42.1.1.. 0.132.4.2.12,, 
G.14,3.3.. 0.132.14., G27A, G.19,4., 
G2i2.,G26,, G.32.V- G.M.4., G.34J82-, 
G.34.tfl.l.-G.34.l04., 0.34.11.. G HU- 
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1 , G.34.15.r, G.i'i.ia., G,54,M,: ma^. 

H. 1.10.M., U,4.L1, H.l. 

U H.M.. Hfi-l., H.fi.3.; Uft tftti, 
yi. Set 4 li», Angd, 

Dcfecatioa OflMW, GJ.R2.14., 

Oefilcnient, punishment for, H.l.lO.2.1^ 
RLia.2^, 

Deities' bcjpns. A.J, B.7^ B.ei.I., 
B.34^ F J. 

Deity: lower. A.26.ZI4 upper. 

Dcsigov; bowl, F.; bread. B.].. B.T.2.1 

I. 2.. C2.I.. C7,. F.J9. 

Deva, A.7., JL12., A.13, A.ti.. A.IS., AJI. 

2 .1., A.26.22., A.6A. A.75, AJl, AJ4., 

B.2., B.tB.. B.19.. G.I4.!0,U H.J. 
t.7.2., H.4.1,, H.4,S.. R4.13., H4.16,, 
H.7.3,, H.9.I, J.-t.; baiiihouie^ 

A.ja.16.; bet, A.i)jArbnioh, A.2l.2.t.$ 
taith. A.1M., B.2.; bouse, Ak3S-23i; outl, 
A.38.2.; luountein. A.13>3., A. 1^.2,; pen, 

A. 3B.4.; dup, A.lA}.; stump. A.t.3.1.; 
treasure. A.6Al.r WjUa, A-l^.l. Str dlso 
Daughter* Soldlet, Womiifl, 

DirKUQCi, dtuil: cardiiuL B.2., B-&. 

O.. B.17.J, BAA, B-2J^ E.2.1, E.7« 

J-2.: eJudewisc, B-9-1-2., B IB.. B.23.3, B. 
Zi.7.; omiens. 0.34.7., G-i-itl, G.J4.I9. 
Dirt ffiSipc. A.ti7.H., B.23.. H.&3. 

Dtseasc. Ste Itlocsl 

OUease, jfcin, Al-1., A.l.D., A9.(, AJS, 

12 ., U.l.10.4.1., H.l.ia,}.!. 

DivinstuiD, G-34, Tf* mIjo Future. 

□Wurce, B.I7.S, 

CHitcns, G. 1.4.7,, G.2.&1.-G.ZA4.2.. 

G. 29.6.; pnittctiao igaiiut tpitio, A.31. 
Dug (ipixiialr nose. A,49.r iitrgtlJrJ, AAA 

2. ; uuticTwarUI. AAD., |J. 

sidincsi, Lp.l.; testicle, L9A. 

Door: megie, A.2„ A.4J., H.4J.-H,4.^.. 

H. AJ.; omem. G.22. 

Dowry, B.17.t, B.17.2.. B.17.4. 

Drcims, A A.. A,9.S., A.VfL, AA3.. B.8.A, 

B. 25A., D.iai, D.10,2, J.l. Sff u/w 

interpreter. Seer. 

Dreamer, D.IO.I. 

Dftnk: ctiBiMniui], A.31., Bj., B.8.3.I., 
B.8.)A.. B8.5.3.. BA.3,1, B.8A.. B.n„ 
BD.U B,17.3,. ai7.4,. B.17.A. 


e.n.7„ B.19-. B.25.. BA3-3, BA5.7., 
B.26., B.S3,. C.9.1,. D-U E.4., F.5, F.2I.; 
omens. G.l.AlO.U G-l.lO., G.19.2.: 
msprv U. 1.10.5.2^ H.l.10.13, 

Drinking girl, B.17.1. 

Driving oat, rtirm (ejcordsm), B.lA 
Drou^t. A,l.l,. A.1.9.. A.2l.2.1„ A2A22., 

Drowning: spirtis causing, A-lAl^ A,S2.; 
omen, G.1.4.13. 

DriwWs A.16., A.3B,nM A.75., fl.2S.J„ 
D.2.2., G.34.9.. H-lOX 
Duck: omim, G.5.7.; sacri&cc, A.l.l, AA., 
A.9.3., A.9.B., A.12., A.16.U A.2l.2.t.. 
A.29.. Aa9,l., A.51A.. A.3AI3., A.32.11„ 
A.59.8.. AAS.3., A,70.16., A.72, A.7AA. 

A. 78.2., A.84.A, A.S4.14.. AA4.13.. AA4. 
t9., B.2, B.7., B.7.2., B, 9 . 1 . 2 , B.U., 
BlW., B.22, B,34, CU C12.2,; white, 
sscrilice, A.31.7. 

Dwarf Spirits, A. 16.2. 

Dying; bed of. B.23.. RJ.l^ J-24 »uU of, 
J.l. 

Eir omens, G.t .6.3.2., G, 1.6,4., G.l.lt., 
G.2.4.i.l.. C.i.5.2., G.34.8.1., G.M.AA. 
G.J4-10-1- 

Earache, A.47.I., LZ4.I. 

Earth, A.I.4.. A,9,10„ A.44.. A,3iB« B.IB., 

B. 23 .. C>., G,1J.2.14. Stt efrt Angel, 
Blessing. Creator. Devil, FiuctlEer, God, 
Key, LofA Mother, Offeringi Dvetseer, 
Ftopliet, SoU, Soul, Spirit. 

Easter, A A, A.23.5., A.74 h. B,5., &.8., G3., 
C5,. C9.1.. D-2,1., F.lD,2.f onieas, G.l, 

2.4., G.l.3.4, G.U.I-3„ G.14,IA.X G.15. 

1.3.4., G.IJ^.A1--G.13.2.9^ G-16.1.2.I.. 
G.1A1.2X, G. 17.3.1-0.17.3.3.. G-33.1S.: 
magic, H-t.2X, H.1.13., H-3.2.3„ 

R4A^ H.5.4.. RO.I., R12.2, 1-4.2. 5ft 
nTrn Cod. 

Edipse. A. 10., A,S4, 

Egg: nwgk H.1.13., H.2,3, H.3.I.2.I.. R3 

1.2.2., H.t2.2.: uSerings, A,l-1„ A. 1.3.. 

A.I.V. B.2.. B.A3.3.. B.8.h4.. 

8.8.).!.. ai2., B.I8., D. 19 .. G.7.: omcni, 
G.3.2JXI.-G.3,2-2.2.13.. G.3.8,4.1., G.>. 
8,4.2. 

Elijah gud. A26.9. 
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Elm. G.13.&S. 

ElofIClnca^ B.17„ B,17.7* 

Empty onven^ G-16.5A2,, G-25, 

Eocmy (soreeiw)^ D^*l. Str nhe Wnman. 
Epidcin^ AJIJ2.U B.7. 

Epiphuy aiiucu^ G.13.2'4^ G. 16,5-4.5-1.— 
G-l6,5.4.3-2^ G,54 16.2. 

Equisctum omeofv G. 12-4,1,-0-12.4.2.2. 
Ewtilnjf. A.13,. A.30,. A-5A. B-4-, B.5., B-7, 
l.„ aB.4., 8.12., B-16., B.18., H.2.2.; ahitt 
doimm^ B-S.!- S*t Star. 

EvEi spiriti, A-10-. A.15-. A-JO, A.31, 
D.25.: pfDtcctioD «gikist. A.1-15-. A.P.5., 
B t., a?, D.8.3.2-. B.23-, CL; ooicoa, 

G.5.I0.1,. G.3.10.5.. G.3.12.2.; magk af- 
fetting, H-1-2.1., H.4.2.. J.4.; possession, 
J.4,; souls, Jjl. Set o/io Day, Eye. Spidi. 
Str«igtb, Tonguc- 

Ewe ucriSce. A^15-6-. A.15.I0.. B.I., B.20. 
Exofdsm. A.9,14^ B.t7,4, B.IS-. C>., E.J., 

F. I5-. F-16.. F.20, M.4.S, H-4.5. 

Expcit. vax road, A. 60 .. B.2. 

Eye: evO. H-2.2.4.. HA.54 spiria moutmg, 

A, 92-, A,10.; soothsaying, D,7.; magk, 
A-16.. ELl-P-t., RliO. 9., H.4.L; cu«i 
H7,; omaa. G-1.6-5,-G.l.6.6.2. Set jdio 
Sccf. 

Fall: mcmonics, A21.2., A.5E.23,, B.2,, 
a.5, B.7,. B,7X. B-14., B.1B, B.20., 

B. 23.5„ B^23.7.. F.16.; ootHH; GJl.5.2,2. 

2.. G-2,7-2.1.1.1.-G.2.7J.2., G.2.13.2.1,- 

G. 2.H.2.3.2., G,3.2,1.2, G.3,5.2.t.-G,53. 
2,5, G.J.5-J, G.J.8.7X-G.3atl.l, G 3- 
14.2, G-Al.52, G,4-7.1-2, G,9, G-11-1-, 
G-13.2.5.-G.13.4.1.1.. G.13.7., G.15.2.12. 
1, G. 16.2.4.1.. G.34.23,; sugk. H.1.3,2. 

Falling: cnfc after, 1.19.; omau, G-1-14., 
G-L14.1.. G.1.23.2.2.1, G. 1.23.2.2.2. 
Family: tlcitim. A.I.3-, A.31., A.31. 

7, A.52.4, A-70.6,, AjB 4.7„ A.86.; cat- 
tnoniei;, B.J., BSJ.. B 8.3.2.. B.9a.2., 
B,I2, B.t3, B.17., BJ3, BJ3.i, 

B23-5, B.23,7., fi.52.; sacred plarzs, £.1., 
MJ,; sacred tret F.13,; omens, G.2.10.2. 

1.1, G.4.3-1,. G-IO.2.4., G.19.3.3, G49,4, 

G, 252„ G26, G.35.18.; magk; H.l.3.1,, 

H. 1.3.2, H.4.5. Set dtta Bicssirtg. 


Fast: day omens, G.3.S.4.2, G.I6.3.5.2-, 
G21.2.; half, G.34.2.1. 

Fate: bee, A-27.t„ B,2, B,H.; god detet- 
fliining, A.2A6, A.27.; grain, A-27.2., 
B.2, B.23.: great, B,2. Set jdfo Angel. 
Creator, GikI, Prophet. 

Feast, A,8 j 6, A.9.A, B,l, B-2, B.5., B.B.3. 

4., B.B.6., B.12., B.13, B.I7.I, B.I7.6L, 
B.17.7., B,19,. B.2J, B.23,3, 5-23-7, B. 
34.; cow'i milk, B ?B , H2,3.L- menxiria!, 

A. 7d.3., A.94, B.23.1, 5.23.2, a23.3., 

B. 23.5., D.l„ JJ. 

FcttElty: spidts of, A. 1.10., A.26,14, A,70., 
A.70-4, A.fl2.: ritm, B.2(X; omeoa. 6.2.15. 
LI.1.-0-2.15.22, G.4.LI, 

G.4.3.2.3., G-H3-l,l-2, 0-15-2.10.; 

magic, H.2.4.1.-H. 2.4.4. 

Fever, A.96.3.. 1.16.; black, 1.2, 

Kdd: spirits, A.9-n, A.l3„ A26.13, A.31 
6, A.34.. A.3AI8, A.38.21, A.44-, A.48.. 
A.52.7, A.56.2.. A-5e,7« A 67.J4, A.TO,, 

A. 70.14., A.8-117„ A.B6.. A.fl62., A,93.: 
ceremonies. B.1, B.2, B.M.. B,t5„ B.18., 

B. I9., B.23.7., fl.24., B.27„ B.3I.L, CL; 
sacred, E2., E,4>; omens, G.z.1.1, G2.9* 
1 , G.Z.tI.2„ G.3.3.I., 0,3.11.1, G.3.1L 

3., 0.3.16.2.1,-0,3.16.2.3., G.4.2.2.. G.4.7. 
LI.. G. 102.1.1., G-102.L2., G.ia.2.4.. 
G.t2,4,l,. G.lL4,2.t., G.12.4.2.2, G.tAJ. 

1.2.1., G.16.3,5., G.16.5A)„ G.16,5.62,1., 

G. 165.6.22.. G.34.ItX2.,G.34.l0.4., G.34. 
16 .1.; magic. C5.. F.16, Rl-52,, R3.1 
K HA.1 6, H3.1,7J., R3.La., R4.4.. 

H. 6.3., J.3- 

Figute; lead. B.34.; pewter or tin. Cl,, 0-9- 
F.I., F.15.1., F.23,; wooddt, A.9,6> 

Hnger, A2., A. 10.. A.90., B.23„ Cl.. C2.t., 
CIL, D.?,, 0.7.U G.34.5, H.l.tO.6,* 
125. 

Fingeraails, A.90. 

Fir. 6.7,. D.2.I., B.2., E2.2,. F.15., G.3.4.1, 
3„ G.34.2a. H,6.1. 

Fire: persuniAed, A. 1.15.. A.9.4., A,9.>ll'lx 
A.9.t4.. F.3L, F.21.L; spirits and. A.9.1D, 

1., A^ll-. A,16.. A.20.. AJ1.2.1., A-adAL. 
A.52.IS., A.5flL4„ Aj 66.1^ A,7020., A,a4, 

A. S4.20., A.86.. A.fl6.1.; smd of. 4-59,10.; 
oEcringa, KSA^ A.26i, A,36.. B.I., B2., 

B. 7-, B.7.2^ BA.3.2.„ BA.4^ B-9.1.2, 
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B.1I., B.I3.. B,n.4^ B.I8:, S.20^ B.21., 
B.29., B.30„ B.J3, CA., C12.2,, E.2,. 

F. IOA.. F.I3.. P.IS, H.10.3.. 

H-12.Z,; otMu, G-2J3.U GAA.IX. GJ. 
19^.. G.13.3.1.2^ G.45.3J-1^ G.4.S.3.2.2.. 
GJ4.2,4.. GJ!4, G,3l.l2.; msg[c, Rl.lO, 

4.1., U.1.10.4J., HA>., H.4.7,. H-4,16.. 

J,5, Set 4iii6 SpitiL 

Fish; ipiriti and, A*1.I., A-9.4,, A,!?.. A,l€. 
A.3S.tQ„ A.31.; D^eiiqgs. A.2I. 

2.1., A.ie.3S„ BA,?J, B.12,. Cl.; ooww, 

G-A, G.10^^.]^ GJ3.4.2Xr GA3.4Z.2, 
1, G.15.4.3., G.ISJ.IS., C.1633.K 

G. 21.1., C.2I.2.; mafic. H.Ll. 

Rjjc, A.3S.t2.. B,19., C.l I.; ooiea*, 0,13.7.* 
G,3l.2, G.31*2.3, G.34,A.‘G.34.6.2.; 

magic. H.3.2,2,. H.3.2A., H.3.2,3. 

Flood: omeois G-SIXl.l.. G.3UA.2.: 

spirits aiming, A.39.10., A.9A1- 
Flotit. H.3.I.4. 

Bowier cures, 1.8., 1.17. 

Foal: umficK, A.21-3.1, AJAJl.i. A.7tl., 

A. 711.4., B.T., B.9.E.2., B.M.; hrown,sacri' 
fice, 6u9.1.2,; seat o(, R2J:,2. 

Fodder wiKas, G.2,3.J,l,-G.Z.>.2.2,I,. C,t2. 

20^ G.I7J.2.. G.nJ.V.2,. H.I5. 

Food; oBcrings, A.S>,R. A.3a.l9., B,2., 

B. A1., &,&J.l,-BJt.5.2,, B.12, B13., Cl. 

1., C£.; at ccremnnies. 

B.23.^B.2>J, B.23.6. B.23.7, B.27.; 
otiwns, C.t.^.9.1.* G.19.2.j magic. 14.1,3. 
T. Ri, 7.3,. H,I.7.4., H.I.IOJ.: spirits af¬ 
fecting. A.10.* A. tA, A.38.10. Set atia 
Feast. 

Food preparer, A.5. 

Foot! spirits iniuricrg, A.9.I.. Ap.1., A. 16.2.* 

A. 3&.it„ BA.1.; in cenemoain. B.17.3.* 

B. 23.; omens. G,L4i 1.^,1.4,2.4.. G.l. 

13.U43.1.131-2^ C.34.2J.I.; magk, A. 
«A, tll.9.2., R4.6., 

H4.13. 

Foot, slieep (ceretminy), B.!9,, C.34.14). 
Foothind, F.9, 

Forest: spiiiis. A.S.* All, A20.,A.58. 
J., A38.13.. A.51.. a. 32,3,, AA6, AA6.1.; 
spirit danger in, A.16„ A30, A.49,. A.86. 
1,; piotcclioo in. A.t.t5, H.4-3.. J.3. 
Fortuneiellin^ B.19.. D.7., D.lOl, See jdro 
DiiricunocL 


Fuitunc (wdMxb^)^ A. 13^ A. 1.10.^ AJ<^. 
13« B49.* Br73-. B.32., D.2. 

ii, D.7. Sfc <dst> Luck, Misfortime, 

Fnwl sacrifi^-c,, A.9. Lp A.9.dv B.14., 

CJ -3 E3.: wstef, AJ-l-f A,96-L; white. 

Cl. 

Friday* /Ll6A7^ A-70., B,S,5-3^ B,S.3.U 
B.J7.I.. BJ6., B.35., G.n.1.3.4.. 
ai3.2.d3.J,. at34t7.. GA6J-t2^ G l^S. 
3.3.l.t G.Id.5.3.2^ H,7.3^ 

iili& Angel* 

Frogi H.1.4. 

Fxoitj fpiirits^ A,38,22 h; split's ccttmotiy, 
B30.: omcn^ G.B.2.4.2.2.1,, G.IdJ^ 
QA6J3. 

Froitbite: RUlO-fl, 

Fiurrldefi A.2d.lS., A.&2i; bee, A-62.Bu^ B.2 h., 
BAl.i CitUe, chDii, A.82A; vmK 
A.82.7., B.2.; frutdBef A^2.L 

I., B.34,t gpdX A.S2.5.. B.2., 

gijin, AM.. A-Bldi, B.2.p 

gmit, A-82^ B.9.L2.I lictYcfi AS2. 

5J.: JiY^ixk, A-l-lO.L* AjR2u£.; muncYp 
A*R2Jt j sb«p, A.S2,1EJ„ B.20.; A-t2, 

3r Sfw Gad. Molberp Repcifter. 

sbeep^ B20.^ Ct- 

Frull ometis, G-l2^ G.12.1., G. 14.3.1.2.2.4. 
Full ommsp GA6A3A.2., 0.16.3.4-1,* 0^3. 
1 . 2 . 

Fiwer^ BuiinJ. 

Fumte; pndkt^^ B.l9.i D.7., D.10.2^ G. 

Game (Aiiljiuii)i krrffmfh A.31.4.: ocntfiA, 
G.l A14^ 0.2.2. l-t.-G.2.2.2,2. Set oIjq 
God. 

Gjiie: guilds, AJl.2a,. A.5W.* AuSUU 
riinak A.20.* BJ7A, B.17.5.. B-19, 
B_23.* B.2P.. H.2.2.3., H-4.3., H.6,3.T 
an-imkm, J-S.i imir, 0^17.4., Tl.4.4 
Genitalia Gi 1.3.3. 

Gboii, A,3., A.U,. A,3t.l3., 

GiftSs B.9-1.2. B.17™ B.17.1., 017-2, B.17. 

-U B-17-3. B Ifl. S.23.3^ GJ.16. 
Gingrrhread*, Gl. 

Gifl: sperits a$, A,3is A-fll-. A^S3-» A.%3.1 
reremonies far, B.I7.., B,l7.G B.J7.2.+ 
B-I7-4.* B.17.3i. B.t;7.7., B.25, 
F.td.: omens lor, 0-29-1.2.^ 0^29.2.1.^ 
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G.MX G-M9. C34-IO-4^ G.M.12, 
G.Vf 16-UG34-16.2^ GM.n^ G-54-2I.: 
fluek for. H.l,5.l., H.1.11.. H J. 

1 . 2 . 2 - 

Girl'i holiday. B.27. 

Coat sicrifijGc, A.l.t,. A.lt.l.. A.21.2.t., B.?.. 

CO'bfrlwMn. Stf IntenncdiJiT, 

God. A.26.. B.t7.6., B.IB, B:24., C.I.. DA., 

E.2.. F-15„ F.20.. F.25., M.4-4.. H.4.5., 
L24.2., J.2., J.5.: abofrc clouds, A. 26 ., J.2.- 
angel. B.9.I.2.: bet. A. 26 . 2 ft, B-25.: bee 
f pm [fief, A-26.3fi.Z.i bet tnatbei. A.26.t. 
2.: bird, A.2A14.: blening. AJ:6-30., B.9. 
t.2.; blesing mothee. A-2A1.3,; blnusun, 

A. 2d.i4.; cattle fnictlfiw, AJ6.38.1.; 
fhifVH i, A.26-S.; Chtistiao, A-2&, D.IO-; 
clc« aky, A.26,44.1.: cicitoe, A.26.31., 

B. 2., B,9-L2-; dawn, A.26.10.; eattb. 
Aa6-2i,. B-9.1-2-: Easter, A.26-18.: Eli¬ 
jah, A. 26-9.; family. A,9Sr, fate; A.26. 
13 -, B.*!. I.2.: fire. A.26.42.; file lord, A.26. 

29,1.; Friday. A.26.17.; fructilier motlicr, 
A.26.1.4.: game. A-26,14.; good weather. 
A.26.46.; grain, A.26.t6.: grain blessing 
modier, A.26.1i3.L; grain blossom, A.2A 
34.t.i grain mothet. A.26.1.I.; great, 
A26.. B.2.. B-3., B.S.9.2., S.9.L2.. D.6.. 

E.Z.I.; great heaTett. A-27.; guardian. 
A.26.; 3.. B.2-; head, A.26A.. house, 
A-26-;6.: hm. A. 36.4.; lightnii^ A.26.4., 

A. 26.22.; livestock, A.26.;.; livestock 
fnictifier, Amilk lake. A.26-11.; 
mist, A.26.4;.; mooii. A.26.4L; mDun- 
tain. A.26v21.; nature, B.S.6., B.9.2.. D.4-r 
Nichotas, A.Z6.Z6.; over head, A.Z6.6., 

B. M.; over »t«ld, creator, A.263t,3., 
B.2., B.9.1.2,: plowing ceremnny, A.26.2.; 
prophet old nun, A.Z6.19.t.: rain, A.26. 
12.: mler's. A.2A20.; sea. Aj6.4a.i sea 
lord, A.26.29 2-i dandcrer. A.26.3.. B.9. 
t.2.; son oeaiot. A.26.31.1.. B.2.. B.9.t. 
2.; rsf 'World, A.26.44.1.; Hmiag, A.26. 

star. AJ 6 . 39 .: sun, A-26.t;,; inn 
OQlor, AJ:6.S1.2,; Sunday, A.2632.; 
ihundtr, A.I.I.. AMA^ A.26,22., A-SI., 
B.2.. R9.t.2.; 'watH, A.26.7.: water lord. 
A.26.29.1.; white sun. A.26.i;.1.; wind. 
A.26.24.; wmU, AJ6, A.2627., B.9.b2. 


Set afjo Angel. Blessing. Otator. Diy. 
Family, Fnictificr, Grove, Lord, Metcy, 
Mother, Prophet. Provisions; Reporter, 
Treasurer. 

Godpareiit, B-33., C.3- 
Goodness. G.I.9., G.54.24., J.Z, Srr also 
Dfe, Luck. 

Goose: sacrifice, A.S., A.i;.8., A.l6.t., A.21. 

2.1., A.27J., A.29.. A-29.1., A.29.3., A-3S. 
IJ.. A.60., A.72., A.76.7., A.78.2.. A,79. 

1.2., AA^f.R. A,g4.i;., B.3., B.7.2.. B.9.1. 
I, B.ll„ B.1B„ B.22., B.34., Cl, E-2-, 

F.3.;o^Kn^ GA.e.t.-AJ-i.g.ll.Z., G.14.5. 

1.2.2.2., G. 34.2.1., G.3-I2t. 

Grain: Spirits. A^ 1.10.3., A.2624, A.38lI.. 
A,52.7.. A.3B.3., A.67.17., A,70, A.SZ.lt.; 
ceremonies, B.l>, B.2, B.13, B.23.3., 
B-Zd, B.26., B.3I.I.; omens. B.t9-, F.16.. 

F. 19., G.I.2.3.. G4.3,3., G,1.7.2, G.2,61., 
GXlO-l.l, GJ. 10.1.2., G.2.I0.ZJ2,I, G.2. 

10.2.2.2., GXlO,3.Ll,a„ G.2.10.3.1.2.2« 
G:2.10,3.l,3.-G.M0.J.2.2, G.2.1D.4.. G.J, 
2.2.2.1^.A2JL2.5., G.3JI-2.2.9, G-3.2.2. 

2.11, G,3.11.1.. G.3,11.5.. C.3.17.1., G.4. 

4, G.-1.3.4.~G.4.6.I.2, G.4.7.1.2, GAJ, 

G. LI,1.2, G.9.. G.10., G-lt-2.1, G.lLl, 

G.12.2.1.2, G.12.3.-G. 12.4.2.2, G. 12-3.2, 
G.12.6L, G42,7,2a, G-11.7a.2, G.15.2. 

1.1, G.132.I.2, G.13,5, G. 13.61., G,t3- 

6.2., G.I56A,. G.13.7, G.l4.1.3.t, G.14- 
AU2-2.3, G.13.1.3.4,, G.i;jl4, G.13J- 

5, G.13.2A.I, G.15.2A.3.2, G.lS.Z.BJ.. 
C,IS-29, G 15-2.10, G15.2.I3, 0.13.3, 

1.1, G. 13.3.1.2, G.I3.3.5.3, G.13.3.5.. 
G.l6.2.4.a, G.16.3.1.2, 0.16,5.1.2.1, G, 
16.3^. 1.1 ^.16.3.4.3.1.1, G.i6.;A.5^. 
iA;.4.5.2.3, GJ6.3.5, G.I6.1.6.1, G.16. 

5.6.2.2., G.16.59, G,l6.7.-G.tA7.2., G, 
23.1.2, GAt.2.1.1., G.31.2.1.2, G-54.1.1.. 

G. 34.2.1., G.34.ID.I., G.M.10-4, G,34.16. 
1.: magic. H.2.5.. H.3.I.I.-H.3.I.7.2, 

H. 3.1.I0.t, H.3.M0.2, J-3. aisa 
Angel, Blessing, Creaior, Fate, Fiuciilief, 
God, Key, Lord, Mother, OBcring. Over- 
Seel, Ptogcniinr, Prophet, Spirit. TKiSiue, 
Treasurer. 

GfBiuiy, B.16„ B.23.7. 

Grandfather, B.6.5A.: frost, A.3g.22. 
Ciandmother, B.&.3.4. 
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Gtiss, A,52^ azJ.L. F-IL. G.l. 

5X-C.2, J.2.2.2G,2^.4.-G.2^.4JG. 5, 

14.2, G.IO.J, m.jj, U. 

Grave, A.fri.l, B.12, BJJ.. RJS-l, 

B-23^, B.2J.J, E.l, R4.3, 115.5, H.6 
H.1D.I, J.2. 

Gioau, A.9.2,. 1.19, 

Groom, B ir.. B, 17,2, B.17.3, B.17v4., B,17, 
5-, B.1T,7, B.25, G.I.H, G,Ifi. 

6.1.. 0,16,6.2. Stf sift Breid, 

Grouse. A.M, AJ1,2.L. A25.. Cl. 
Crotes. licted. E,2.. E.2.I., 1,2.2., 1,4., 

E5„ 1.8. 

Guard, A.J5,| gite. A.11,2.1., A.55,2.; 

tnoming. A.554,; Ubk. A41.2.1., A.55.3. 
Guardian god, A.26.3}., BJ. 

Guest, A.96., B.5.. B,7.1.. B.iL, B,17. 

8.17.4,, B.17.5., B.17,6„ 8,27, E.I., 
E.4.. F.IA, G.lA.9.l,G.l4i.t,. G,26-5.U 
G.2AZ.3., 0.2-34.5., G.2.3.I.6., G.I9.U 
G.19-9.1, G.H.-l.I.l., 0.24.4.2.. HJ-1.8, 
Gunpowder magic. 

Hail, AJA22, B.18., F.l6.. G.17.7, H.m.2. 
Hair: of spidta, A.:®,, A.I6., A16.1,, A.16, 
2„ A.38,S„ A.38.t6., A.43,, A,SC A.«.. 

A. 96.2.: animal, B-tS,, B.23., B.28., C.I., 
D4.1.; omejB; G.1.5.1.-G.1.5.2.2., G.2.8, 
1, G.34.4., G.S4.7.; magic. A.19., A.31., 

884.. B-8.4, H.3.2.5, R3.5.1.. 

H.6J., H.6.3, J-2. 

Hand; magk, ltl.94,. R3.<.9.U R3.1.9. 

2.. H 3.3-2., H,4.12,.H.5.3., Rl5.; omens, 

G.I.3.2-1^ G.l.5-2.2.. spirits in¬ 

juring, A.9.I., A.9,2, A.38.1L; taltoO. 

B, a,2. 

Hangover, t7. 

Hate; Sacrifice, A8., A9.8.. A.15-1., A.lJ.2., 
A,13.6.. A.21.X„ A41.4., A31.8.. A.31.9.. 
A.43., 8.7,1, C.I.: onictis, G.2.7,l--G.2. 
7.2.3.: magic, Rl.12. 

Harvest; spirits, A4i j.i,, A.26.4., A.38.23.. 
A.82.d.; ttreaifintcs, B.2,. 8,9.3-, B.24.. 

B.31.1., 8.314-; omens, C.3.1I.1., 
G.4.3.1„ C.4.7. 1,1. C,34.t9.1„ C.34.15.2, 
G.34.tfi.i.. G. 34-23,; magir_ B.19., R3. 
t.7,1. 

Hay: omens. G.2,3.2.2-2., G.Z.lD.3-3, G.ll., 
G.16.SA4,3.: stati, A,51^ A.S6. 


Head; of piifbg, 8.178.; of house, B.8.3, 
I, B.S.3.1, B.S.5.2-, 8 . 12 .. B.I 3 .. 

B.I5., B,18.. R.I 9 ., 8.23.7., B.24., 8.28.. 

8.29.. Cl., DA; of wedding. B.17.5.. 
B43.7. 

Head eating Jioiiday. B-5. 

Head omens, G.I.7.I., G.l.M. 

Head Vanu^ka. white; A. 97 . 

Headache, A.3847, 1.4.1.. 1.8 ,1.30. 
Headdress, married woman's (bride's), 
B.I7., B.17.3., B.17.5, B.l7,7, 8.23 
Headscarf, bride's, B.17., fi^t7.4. 

Heaicr, D.9. 

Hcalih, A. I 5.. A. 9 . 14 , A.31.9, B-23.3.. 

a. 37 , D. 2 .I, D.7., F.I 9 . 

Hearer, sect, D.10.2. 

Heart. A.39.. B.3, B.7.2, 8,9.14, C12-2., 

F. 3,. G.3,2.1.1,. G. 5 . 3 . 4 ., G.6.2, H-l-8.1, 

Rl.10.1.2. 

Hearth offering, B.8.54., F.2J. 

Heaves. A.27, 8,23.. J.2. 

Hci/cr sacrifice B.IB, 8.34.; yack. A.9S.1. 
Helpers, deities', A.3.. A.9-. 8 7 , 8 . 63 . 1 , 
B.M.. F.3. 

Hcn^; omens, G.L 18.2.1, 0.3.18.2.2, G.4. 
8.1 ^.4 6 . 2 . 3 , G.2(5.; magic, B.26. H.3. 

2.1. -44.3.2.3. H.3,2.4, Ri.2.7» H.34.a. 
Str sin Blessing, $eed. 

Hen; sscrifioe, A. 9 . 8 .. A.9.I1, A4i4., A4i. 

24., A, 3 A, A^3a.4,. A. 90 ,. A,9>., B.8,3.3, 

8.19.. B.2D,. B43., B.23.2.; blade, sacri. 
fice, A.L1, A.I.15, A.96.1.; omens. 0-3. 

2.2.1. -4S.3.2.2.3.1.; magk; H4.5,. R3-34, 
Hero. A414„ A.2t.2.t, A-31, A.64.1.. 

A.64.Z.I Arino, A.64-1.; lower. A,36, 
A.61.2. 

Hewing, B.19. 

Hlocaughs, cure for, 1-20. 

Hide (animal), A.9fi.I., 8,7, 8,9.14, 825. 

3 ., 8.23.7,, B.M, Cl., F.10.1. St* afm 

Slun. 

Holiday, 84, B.8.3.. B.I3, B.19, Bl 27.: 
candle, BJ3,5.t dead Cbescmisi, 8434.: 
gilt's. 8.27.; bead eating. B.5,; new hceaili 
fl.24.; new heney, B45.: new porridge, 
fiL24.; of dead, B.8.3.4.; plowing, 

Hooey, A,9.6.. B.13., B-lfi., B4S.. P.19.. 

G. lfi.8., Lt3. St* rffro Blessing. 
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Hcin. A. 16A*, B.iAf E.ii F-16,, HrAt.At 

t'l.3.1.8„ H- 10 , 2 ^ H,14-; discaidJjig place. 

jftWBt, E-i.; tr*i, F-16.; (iirf, F.lfe 

Huise; tpirits. A.4., A.i6.t.i A.86.J-; apiiifs 
aScctui^ A.IA, A,J8*4 -t A-11-. A-72-t 
omens. G-l.4J^ G.2.8.t^.2.&i.. G.J4.2, 
2.2.: msg^, El,2.2.1^H-2.2-4^ 

1,26.; iictifice, A.21.2-, A2I.2.t.. A.26., 
A.2A6.. A.2d.l3. A.26.S2.. A.26.5L, 
AJ:7, A-il., A.31.6., A^J6.. A-64.I., 

A. 70.. A-70.21.. A,75r. B.5., »*7.2.. 

Bvld, B.I7.3., Bwl7.5„ B-ia.. 
B-23. B.23.3., B.23A.. B.J4..CI-, C.12.2. 
DJ,i, F.U Fan.I., Fas.; Wack. A-12,; 
biwB. Cl.; urgrldtl, A.«6-l.; while, 
AJlia., A,ai,2.1., AJ6-; collar, B.8,2. 
Hofieshue, A.10.. G.1-4.2.3., }.4. 

House, ipirits. A.9-fi-^ A.9-10-1., A.9,12., 
A*16., Aai.2.l., Aa6.j6.. A38.23., A.>8. 
9., A.67.l$.. A.70.17, A.84.18, B.32,: 
ipirila menacing, A.JS.li.* A.93.1 c«0' 
toMues, B-fl-2., B.S.3., B.8.S.Z., &.8.6„ 

B, 17.C B.IT.5., D.I9.. B.21,. B.23, 

D. 23 . 3 ., D.32.: Mcted place* in, E.I., B,7.: 
iiioii^ F*25.; omens, Ga.2.4„ G.I.I.4., 
G.I,13.1, G.I.IJ.2.1,, G.2.4.2.U G.2.4.5.. 
G.2.6.3.ia, G-2.6.3.J.. G,Sa.l.3„ G.3.2. 
1,6, G.3a,l,7., 0,340,2.. G.340.3., 03. 
12.2, G3.12.24, G.4.34, G.4.344, G.4. 
34, G.4.3.2.1-G-4-J344,, G43.4.1, 

G. 13 . 4 . 2 , G,34.9.: augic; H3.2.1, Hi. 
54 , H-4.3., H.4C 114.8, a4.l6, ^33, 

H. 6.3, a94, H3.2, H.93, H.13. 

Hook building 1 oinctui. G.20.1, G-20.2,; 

and dedkatioD, B32, 

Hunting: forest spirits and. A, 1.15., A46. 
i-t, A.3ft.3, A,5R.I3-, A.B6, J.3.: odims, 
G4.3.J, 6.24.14^.2.24.2, G340.1, 
G.3404.; magic, H.l.B.t, J.3. 

Hut, A.9.S.. A3fl.4, A.58;.9-. B.17.4, 548, 
B.3I4, E.t, E.7, M-1.10.2.1.; little, A.9, 
8., B.I.: psram*, E,!.; god, A.3B.4.: soul, 
old man and old wiunan. A.3620.; spirit, 
A.9,8, E.7, F.6,; bo*. A93., E.I.. F-A: 
stick. E.l. St* *lio Home, House. 
Hydrumd. B.94.2, ClO, F3. 5ff tf/m 
Mead. 


Ice otnena, G. 13344.-0.15,33.2. 

Icon, B.17.4., B.17.S, E.7, F4., F.23, H-6. 

4. Stf j/« image. 

Idol. F.6-, F45. 

tUnessr cold. A.46,l_; spirits and, A.1,1, 
A.1.4, A.6, A.9 2, A.9A-. A3.8., A-940, 
A-944.. A. 19 .. A414., A.214.1^ A46. 
194, A46.il, A. 31., A.51-9., A35., 
A.36., A-Se, A,3«.7„ 3-38.10^ A.3a.l3., 
A.3843, A.3fi.2S., A.-f6, A^3A2, A.58.4, 
A.64.1, A.70, A43, A.91, B.7., B.I6, 
Ik 18, CA-, J.2.; sorccicE camipg, D.2, 
D4.1, D.2.Z.: seer disgoiHiog, D4.1., 

D. 7.2, D.10,1, D.10.2.: omen*. F.l, G.l. 

21.1. -0.1424.1, G.13.2.44.1.2, G,H 
11 .; magic. B.I 6 .. E.l, H 140.1.1, H.J- 

104.1, H.1.10,7, H.t.ia.l3, H.6.1--H.6. 

3 . ; cutes, L; souls and, J.l. Set nfto 
Daughter, Disease. Dog. and fpenik 

Image; nurror, H441, J.L; holj. B47,3, 

E. 6., F.23. See afro Icon. 
loEddity, G48.2. 

Infonnel, A.93. 

Insects, A.I.5.. A.94., B.l, B43.7.; dieina- 
Udo. G.34.I.t, G.54.14, G344.. G.54. 
It.; otneoi, G.4. 

IntctmediaiY, marriage B.i7.1, B.174., 
B.17.3, B.17.4, 0.17.6;. B.17.7.: sicsifiR. 

F. 21, 

tncecpieter, A.21.2.1, A.88. Src <tltf Sect, 
Soothsayer. 

Iron, A.1.3, A46, A41.2.I, A.36.» A.H1., 
A-85, 093-. 0964.. B.16.. 8.17.4, H.4. 

4, J.4. See ofn? Gate, Spirit. 

Islam, J.2. 

Itching of body parts, G4.6.1.1^.G.1012, 
K,1.|0.3,U 

Jaundice. 1.13., 149. 

Judgment of dead, 02A3, J.2. 

July. A.S6. 

June, B.li., 030. 

Juniper, B.8.34., H.43, 

Kaftan, A.70., B.l7.4. 

Kazan, 0214.1, 062. 
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Key. A.73.: b« inasuMi A>79.t. 

2., B.ll.; euth, A.79.2., B.2,; gnin 

itK; A.79,l-i.: Ilveit«ck tKasuie, A.79.I. 
].; tteuiuF, A.79,L 
Kiyalisk. {(Tett one on. A-36 
Kiyabak Moimuln. A_36-, A.64^. 

Kiythok River, A,36. 

Knife, A,6, fl.2, B.7,, B.7.2, Bu9.],2^ 

F. ll., F.20,. G,3.2.2.3.],,G,Z9A.. H.I.7,2,. 
H-4.4. 

K£t9, B,9.: B.S.6, 

Ladles B.9.1,2^ B.iT.d, F, 

Lake: spiriu, A.i6,l,, A.32., A38.t0„ A,31, 
A.70„ A.9i6.t,. JA,: wander^ 

ii^ A.22. 

Luke Asli-kul, A.96.L 
Lake ChctLik, A,96,l, 

Lake Kandry-KoL, A.96.1, 

Lamb: black, A.96.1,: ibearlng. G. 13 A 2 , 1,7 
white. A. 1,10., A,70„ B.7.. Bv9.1J., 
RiO.3, 
lead. 6.34. 

Leavea. A-M.3.. A-38,8, B.ZJ., F.19„ G.l>. 

2.1,1 ^,13.2.3, G.tika, 1.27. 

Left, JJ, 

Leoide Rivet, G.31.2.1.L 
lent. G.16.M.4.3., HJ.A, H.3,I-4. 

Leitb^ wait, &-1. 

libadoDS, A.2£.tO., A26.26,, A,38,13., 

A.40.. A.56.2., A.38.2.. A.67,I., A.67.2., 
A,67.4.. A.67A, A.67,9„ A67.I2m AA7. 

13., A.67.tS,. A67.1B.. AA4J., AB4.3., 
AA4.4.. A.ftl.S., A.B4.A, A.B4.7,, A-a4. 

11., AA4,12., AA4,13., A.a4-13,. A.«4.l6.. 
AA4.17,. AALtS,. A,8L.]9u AJ4J0., 
A,®2., B.S'.i.i, C9„ CIO.. D.4. 

Ufe. B.e.3J., G.1.4,2.3.. G.1.22-LI.. G.l. 
22.Z.1., G. 1 . 23 . 3 G, 2 .L 1 ., G.l4.3,1,, 

G. 34-3., G. 34 . 10 . 3 ., J.I., /.J,; after death, 
Ji; bad, G.2.4,3„ G.5.2.1, G,l6.3.3.2.. 
C.20.t.: difiicnit, G.l.3.4., G.i3,l,, G.13. 

2.4.2., G.13J4.3.2.1,^.t3.2.4,4.. G.i3.2, 
A4.1,, G.H.2.1.1, G4S,3.2, G.13.3.3.2.- 
G.li,3.3.4.1., G.16.3.1,1.2 h G,tA3J-l„ 
G,17.6,; eair.G, 13.24.1., G,Rl-3..G.14. 
1,3.U 0.14,2.14., G.tS.l.l., G. ty.i.iA.2^ 
G.I6.3.2.2.I,; good, G,14.4.. G.)a„G,ldi. 


3.3.1.In. GJ!0.2n G,23.I,. H14,: hu^, 
F.19„ G.32.2.. titra Creator, 
ligliduag. AlA„ A4A4., A ltl,, AAt, R4, 
HSl, H.124., J4. Sre oIm God. 

Lindeu. B.8 2., tJ.J8, B.23, £ 2.1^. F,l> . 
147.; bark, A.21.2.L, B.23„ Cl,. C12.1., 

F. *., F.14., F.14, F.19.. G. 34.2.2.2.; bast, 
B.16., B43,7, F,13., F.I-L, FJ3.; braneb, 
B.9.I.2., F49.: stick. B.9.I.I,. B.9.14„ 
D,),: twig. B43., FJ2., F.23. 

Linen, B.2,, B.4., B.17.2., B.23,, B.23,3., 
P,22, G.32.U 1.10, 

lip: omens, G.l.fi.94., G. 1,49,2,; tore, AJ2n 

A, 9.1,, H-1.£0.4.2., H.1.10.5.2. 
little truJia. B4T.3. 

Gvestock, A.1.5.[n A.58.1., A.82.2., B.lp., 

B, 29., G.2, G.3-124.3,, G.3.t2.3.1„ G.3. 

L24..2., G.4.3.I.ln G.4.34.. G.6.1, G.13. 
2.%2a^ C. 13,2.3/1.2., G44.S.1.2.. G.14.3. 
1J.24,, G.lTJLt.l, bead C.l. Su 

d/xe Angel, Animal Blcisixig. Creator, 
Fiuctifier, God, Key, Lord, Mercy, 
Mother, Overseer, Prophet, Spirit Ticss- 
ure. 

Lizatd omen, G.H. 

Log, A.3».23n A.Stl. B.2., B.94.2., B.14., 
B.16,. E4„ F.a.2., P.I7., F.26.: bdreh, P.7.i 
pot F.7. 

Lord. A.52.; bee, A.53.I1.. a2.,Bvll,: earth, 
A.5240., b. 23.; family, A.52.4.; fin, 
A,52.1A; forest A.52.3.; god's, A42.5.: 
grain, A.52.7., A.52-t4.; grain bleHii^ 
A.52.12.1.; heaven god's, A.27.: 

faeiveti god's, A52.5.1,; Uvextnek, A52. 

1. ; moon, A.5247.; sea, A52.t6.; 
blessing, A5242.2.; star, A52.15.; sutk 
A52,6,; tree, A42.t3.L; water, A.52.7.; 
wind, A.52.9. S*f dlxe God, Mother. 

Love spdl H.1.4. 

Lover, spirit A,2., A. 10., A.16. 

Luck: bad, G.l.3.1.. G.1.3.3, G.I.3.5., G4. 

5.2.2., G.i.H.l,-G.l,l5.2,. G.1.184, G.2, 

2. (,2„ G.2.2.2.2., C.2.4.4,. G.^6.t., G.2.6. 
3.2, G4 J.J.U., 0.240,2.1.1., G.3.5.I.I.- 

G. 3.5.2., G.3,20,2., H.3.1.7.2,; good, 

A31., A38.5., A67., B.32„ B.33.. G.l, 

1. l.-C. 1.2.1., G, 14,3, G4.3.«., G4.4.3.1., 
G4.4.3.2., G.l.5.1., G.1.5.2.1.. G4.184, 
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G.2.Z.I.].. GjI,Z.Z,K G^,8.2.1.1, GJ. 
P.K G J-11.1^.Z.1 1.1.2, G-3.2.1-4, G.S. 
20.1, G.4,2.1..jG. 4.3 1*1, G.I3.2.J, Gad. 
42, Ga6j6.5.1, GJJjaX. G54.2.1, 
G.H2a.2, G,54-22, H.1.7.I, H.>. 1.2.2, 

113.1.7.2, H.4.4 Stt ji/» Fortune. PHB* 
p«i(y. 

Lung ■itsease. H. 1.10.7. 

Magk, D-2.1, D-9, H-; aniauls. 

H-Z,^ aflecung evil powcn; H.4-; lilifeting 
people, HJ-i affecdog planU, H.3.; ■!' 
fecting dead, H.3.; block; H.d.1 ftutmules, 
A,3S.8, H.4a.: tim, B.19.. H.I0.I. 
Maiden, puie, B.9.I.I.. Gld. 

Mall, B.4, 0,17.2-, 017,5,. B.17.4, B.Z4., 
C.9.; bfidc; B.17.2. 

Man: holf, J,2.; cemcas for, G.1.2*1^G.1.2. 
4, G*13.2.4a.2.Z, G.15.2.5, 0*54-4,; 
magic for. H-t*d„ H.l*7*4.. H*1.7.5, H.2. 
4.3., 1.5.; wealing of kiftin. 6,17/1* 

Men (spiiits), Aao, A-ftJ.; bithlKnise 
old, A.5S.ld., B.3Z.1.: bridge old, A-21J. 
1, A*38.15.: buttci wedk old, B.Zd, H,5. 

2.2. : CAOlc tnountain uld. Aa0,l4.; cold 
old, A.5«.)l.. A-58,17, A-SSail, DJ.2.: 
devil old. A.38.B.; diylog houie old, 
A-58.1.; EfianA old, A-38 j 6.; field old, 
A*5S-ia, A.38.Z].; forest old. A.5S.5*. 
A.3B.13.: f n»l old, A.38.22., fi.2.. B,9,l. 
2-, 6,50*: great. A.2.I.2.. A.31.; ticnase oJ-cL 

but joul oidt A. IaIcc M, 
A..38^t0p; measles old^ A-3i.7Fi mill 

CDDoey aliT,, mountaki 

tild* miKUi 

A,3&.i6v^ , E.4.I.: Ncmda Mowi- 

tain A.21-2.1 h; alil4 A.I^p 

A.l6Jp, A3i-. A.39.. BA7:%, 

S.33,7a, D.6v. D.IQ.L, lAD.; 

(bO) old, ptne. A,2Ll.t pine old, 

A.3Lt.].: SiiUa old, A.754 scabifis aJd, 
A-5B-]2v; imaElpuk; old* A.3d~35.: tbresli- 
iDg-Hoor olci A,3S-9.; Tuiek olcl, A.38 l 
2fl.j Vasili <3^. B.19.. H.3.2.L; 

wxnnth oUL A.38,26. St* 4 /jfl God. 
MaohochL Sff Adulthood. 

Maple, KZU 
2AAX 
Moteh, B.li. 


Mmc, A,e7.a K%12-,€^U G.14. 

2.5,2,. R2.2.2. 

Mari Tutek, A,3S.28. 

Maitiagc: ddtyp A,1J2.; c^rctiunies and 
practices. A. 1.1., B.17., BrL?J.; otisettfp 
GMA^ 0.34.6. U GA4.7p. CMS -GM^ 
lai.* G^34.l0.4.p G.54. 12.-0.34.14.2,. 

034.16.1.-0.34,17.. GpH2L^ magk. R 
1 . 3 ^. See aiio Bfjde, Wedding, Woman, 
Mast^ucrade. A.33.3.. B-ia. B.26.. 

R3.3,l.o 113.2.2. 

Master. A.l6.p A.57.; hathfaciuH^ A^3a.l&: 
hotise; A,3^.2?4 lake, A.5t.; milL A.3B.2.£ 
paa, A.}S^4.: spring A.31L 
Matchmakef p E.1T.6. 

Miy» A. 94 . 

Me^. B,9d.U B.94.1, B.12., B2X, CIO., 
P.IO.L,; CJO, Sfc dlio Hydromel. 

Meadon': spirits, AM.; for cm- 

□mnie$, E,4., F.U, 

Meal* sacriike; A5,S., A.2L2.1,* B.7„ 

ESAJL. B.16,, B.IB., B-31 
Meuleii A-3d,Tp, 1.4. Ir See eijp Man, 
Wuman. 

Miijuiifeinaitie body, soothsaying by. D.7,1., 
G4.i.9. 

Meat* saciiiicep B.I., fi.S,, B.7.I., B.7.2., 
B.9a.2., B.IL, B,21, Bt23.3.. B2y7^ 
B,3-1,. Cl.p Cl2^L2.3., F.3.* F.7^ 

P. 10 . 3 ., F. 21 .: Jopjf4r, F3.; JjEA#. Ci 2 , 2 ., 
F-lO.jr; whole. ClLIJ. 5## tfifo Oay, 
Mercy, A,26., A,J4., A-7a^ B.34i bee* A-73. 
3 ,: A.7a^-, BM.I limtodu A.7i. 

1.“; moficy^ A.7®.4. Jee a/io Prayer. 

.MetaJ, A-fil., F.I., Fr20, Stt Mii& Copper. 

Iron, Lcsd, Pewter,^ Tin, 

Meteorite, R3.4. 

Mite, G.2-10.1.-0.2.10.4., m.7.1, 

H.L7,4^ H.I.9.U H.3_M0,1., R3-M(ll; 
i«L G.2J0.L,L 

Midnight. A. 15.. A, 10., B,23.3.. G.2*J.3.11., 
G_3-2.14. 

Midsummer's Day, A.6d.l. 

Midwife, B.35. 

Milkr splits affectrng A, 1,10,5., A.10.^ 
A.8Z.2.^ offerings, A. 115.. B.8.3.2^ B-t2.* 
E2B.? omens* G. 15.2^15^ G.t6.i.5.1.: 
magic; RiaO.lO.l, 14.2.3.1., H.X3J., 
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ctifo^ LU., U3. Stt 

dlftr Rmt, Gnsd. 

Mill spidu. A.B^ 

Miracle, A.70., 

Mimu: tniitiiim. J,%’, didoaiian, DJD.Z.; 

magk. A.’UX, H.J.lt., H-\». 

Mi^fonubc: A,J5.. B.7.. RAA, B-P-S, 

CL, D.2., D,7,* D/IOlU E.1,. G,L15,2„ 
G-3.5,LU G,i7.2, G-35-24. 

Milt spiria, A70.22,, A.9Z. 

Mole, C,Z.9.1.. G.2.9,Z. 

Monday, B.Sj6 , H.3 LM,. H.7.1, 

Money. Al&. Al&l.. AJ8.12,. A.3a,3,. 

A, 3&.19., A.Jt„ A.74,, A94., B,l., B,2,. 

B. -1, fl.?,, B,9,1,1, B.9.1,2, B.16, B,17.^ 

B,19, B,2J, BJ7, B.27.2U 
B.32, B.34,. 6.34.1(1,4.. C.t., C3, C7.- 
C7.3., D,l.. P.Z£, G,1A,LI,-G.1.6.11.2.. 

G. Z7.-G,27.2,L, G.34.Z.I, G.34.10-4.. 

H. l,9'.l.-H.1.9.5, J.Z.: cup. 

fi.I7,L; £iuu(l. A.74.: mend me, C7,L; 
lacrtficc, C7,t. Ste tilia filetiiDj^ Crcaioi:. 
Fiuciifier. Man, Mercy, Soldjer. Treaa- 
luer, Woman. 

Moon, A.10, B.ie., GJ:.I3,LM.-G.2.15.I. 
2.2,G.l4, G. 14.2. 4.2.3.2, H.5.8, 

H.3.9. Stt uittr God, Lofd, Moiber. 
Moriung, A*15., A.30., A 38-9., A96.2.. B.8. 
yU B.12.. B.H, B.ITA., B.17,4, B.17.fi, 

6.18., B.21.2, BJ£, B.50, G.I.2.4., GJ. 

3.3.3., G.ldiJ,!.. G.lfi.S^.3J.l, G.54. 

17., H.4.A, H.7.5.. ;,Z.. J.3. Stf itl$» 
An^, Guaril, Stit- 

Mamin^ bngbrcfiiRg. A.25.1D. 

Mother {ipiiJt), Al., Al,lD„ Azi.2,[.. 
A2tf., A2A18., B.7 ,Ci,; hec. AlA: hee 
fniccifier, Al.lOA,fi.ll.; blesniig. Al.S.. 
A3-1; bird froctifier, ALtU.4,; cloud, 
AI. 9 ,; cow fruciibef. Al.lO.lO.; cinh. 
AL3., B.2., B.9.L2.. D2J., LlR; earth 
fructifict, Al.10.3.; lire. AI.J3, A.86, 
B.7, B.7.a., D.8.3J« B.P.l.Z., H4,3,: 6re 
fcuctifier, ALIOb.; fmctifiei, ALiO.. 
B,20,. B,34.i Bod'i, Al.2., 8,2,. B.9.I.2.. 
B.M.ijod'i blesdog, B.34,;£rain blessing 
Al.S.2.t fTtar fructiBcr, B.2.; great 
heaven god'i bleaing, A.27.; heaven god'i 
hlcaiing. AtA.Lt,; great liuvm god'i 
lurd'i, A,2T.; heaven god'* IhcI'i^ At,7,1. 


t.^ livestock fmetifier, ALIQ,!.; oun 
fructifiet, Al.)l>.Z.; moon, Al44.. 

2.; over worJiJ, iiuctihcr, A.1.10,9,: tea, 
Al.i3.; iheep (hjctifier, A.l.JO.T.; star. 
Al.12,; tun, A1.J., az., B.9,1.2,, B.S4.; 
wsrmcli, Al, tl,; waicr, A,l,l„ BXu, 
B.17,3,. C.7,; white sun fruciiher, Al.lO. 
3.1,: wind, A4.-4,. D.2., B-94-2.: yard, 
A 1.3,1, Sft aha God, Fructilier, Offering, 
Reporter, Tree, 

MoibetMii-Uw, H.2,4.3. 

Mountain spirits, A.16,2., A21,2., AJI2.L 

1., A.36„ A.64.2., ass, 

Mouatatn, great, AAO, 

Mucus. Stf Man, Womaa. 

Murder, A3., A.!), A66- 
Mushroom, C.I3,4, C.16.3.A4.1. 

Music, eerenwiiiai. B.17.3., 8,17.4., B.17.3,, 
B.IS,, B,23-3., B.23-7„ D.l, 

MusIciL instruments: accotdtart, D.17.3., 
B.ie,. I.IO.: bagpipe*. A32.7., B.8.3.Z., 
B.12., B47.3™ B.23,3., B.27„ D,1.; drum, 
A.52.7, B,17.3. 

Naming ceremciay, B.53., D.7. 

Nature, Stt Spirit, God. 

Neighbor, tthtidf A.49. 

Nemda Mountain, A2t.2.1., A.d4.2. Stt 
Min, 

Nemda River. Al2„ A21.2.1. 

New Year's Day, G.16,3,4.2,. G.i4.4.; Eve. 
G.54.9., G.34.10.4.,G.34.1$.2,.C.34.16,1,. 
G.34.17. 

Night: spirtrj, A3., A9.3 m Alt., A,30„ 
A38,S., A.JS.tl, A.3S.ld., A.46.2., A.3]„ 

A. SA?., A-S3„ ASd.!,; cwenwiiies, B.3., 

B. 8,2.. B.S,3,. B,1A, B-17.AB 17,6,B.t&, 
B.I9., B43., B.234.: Dmciu, G.LlS.l.. 
G.l,t3.Z, G2,3.3.i, G.3.10.2., G.3.19., 

G. l 3,2.11,. G.lfi4.2.1, G.lA3.2.t.. G.33. 
la,; nugie, H. 1,3,2.. H.3,1,7.3.* H.4.3,, 

H. 7A 

Nightingale, G.3.9,t., G.3.9.2. 

Nightmare. A,39., AS3., D.2,2. 

Noise tabuot, B.18., B.32,. K.1.3.2,. H-l JOi 
5.1„ Ri.LdM H.3.L10.2.5ee*Jw Sound*. 
Noon* AlS., AJO.* A.3AS., 

November, Bi-S,, B.IO., B.27, 
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Nnll^ a 19^ D.7.. 0.12.3.1., 0,12.3. 

2., O.H-3.1.Z2,3, 

OaJt, B.18, E2.U F.I5., 

G.li.2.4.2.2.2-, G.Bj:A4. 

Ojtk, ktriuttl under, AB1.9. 

Oati: omcnt. G.3.2.2.2.4., G.3.2.2.2.7., G.3- 
2 . 2 . 2 .a., C3.Z2,ZK^ G.3,2.2.2.15., G.4. 
1.4, G.4.3.S.I., G.4.3.5.2., GA6.2., G,7.2. 

1 ., GJ,2.1., GJ.2.1.2, G.10.1.2., G.11.2. 

2., G.i2.4.2.2, G.B.2J., G.13-5,U G.U. 
6,3, G,JSJ!,7, G.lS.3.i.l., 0.16.5,4.3.1, 
G.5I.2.2.2, G.SI.2.2.3, G.M.23.; migk. 
B.2., BJ.2, R5.t.2.2, H.3.I.7.2.: cure, 
1.13. 

Octuber, B.5, B.IO. 

Offerings, C., Cl, C.2.I.. C4., C6., C7.1., 
Ca.. Cll, C 12 . 2 .; Ue, A.68.9., A.mi. 
2, B ll.: blood. A.9.B, A.3&23.. A.9t,; 
drink, A.1.4, A.)«.4, A.3B.9., A,S«.I3., 
A.3«.t,. A.67.3., A,67.9, B-9.t.2.: emth. 

A. 9.10, B.10.; field, A.23, ai.; grain. 
A S4.IP, BJ2., E-1,: to left tfvcf (dead), 

B. 23.7.; to water modier, BA. S*e ^lo 
Sacrifice. 

Ogre. A. 10. 

Ometu, 8.9,l,t, Ct, F.tp., G. 

Overseex, A,76.; bee, A.76,7, B.2, B.ll,; 
cxrrb, A.76A, a2.; grain. A. 34., A.76.8, 
B.2.: beavBi, A.27.. A.7A3.; iidmjit, 
A.7&34 U«otock, A.76.2.: plowing. A.7A 
1, B.l, a2.; treamiv, A.76.4.; wmld, 
A.76.9. 

Owl, B.20.. C.t., G.M0.1.-G.3.10.3, 11-2- 
A-X 

Ox, A.1&C A.5ft.t(».. Aj6a.2, B.16, Cl.; 
back, BA. 

Palm: (HDeDs, G.LAll.^.16.11.2.; reading, 
D.7. 

Palm Sunday, B.iS., G.I3J.3, 

Pancake. A.1.3, A.I.4, A.9.10, A,13.4, 
A.16.1, A.26.31, A.26,31.1.. A.26.33, 

A. 27.2, A.98.3., A.3BJJ., A.3A23,. A.52. 
It, A.34, A.67.U, B.2, B.>L5.t^B.8.3. 
1, a9.1.2, ai2.. B.13, B.I4, B,1TA, 

B, t7.3, B.17A, B-18, B.19, a23.1, 
B.27, C4.. CIO, F.3, F.2I,: table. B.9. 
U, FAh 


Pancake bringing out. 8.17.4. 

Parenis. B.17.. BJl.l, B.17.4., B.33.; 
hfide*^ B.17., B.17.2, ai7.4, ai7A,: 
ctassificatciry, B-17.4., B.17,7.; gronm'i 
b. 17, B.17.2., B.17.3, B-17.3, aiT.l. 
B.17,7. 

Pastry, C3, G.34.2.1-, GJ4.2,2.1. 

Peas. A.3a-7, A-38.25, B.B.l, G.10.4., 
G.15.ZA.3.1., G.13.3-4, G.16.7.3, G.29.4. 
Pen (animal), A.3B.4., A.3a-20, A.3B.23., 

A. 84.2, E17.5, b. 19, B.20., B.29- Jw 
d/ra BJessing, Cieator, Soul. 

Pentecost. A.2I.2, A.2t.2.1, AA6.1, A.74, 

B. t5, B.23.3., R3.2.5, H.Al, 

Peiaona, omens reJatiog to, G,t, G.34.24. 
Pewtrt. fl.9,1 Cl., F.l. Sr# d/ra Figure. 
Phthisic, M. 1.10.1.2, 

Pie offering C.3. Set n/jo Day. 

Pi^ A.213, A.6A; omens, G.2.tl.l,-G,2. 
U.3.. GJ9.3. 

Pint cone* as omens, G.l 3.3.1, G.13,A3, 
G.t3.7, G34.20,, 1.24.1. 

Pint ludtk, A,47,1. 

Pipe omena, G.24.3,2,1., G.24-3.2.2. 
Pitchfork, A. 10., B.8,4., M.4.1i, 

Plants: spirits and. AJ6.15.1, A 3 8 , 

A-St. 

Plowing: ceremony, B.2.; ceremony god, 
AMX: ceremony place, E.4.; itfeiatt, 
great, A.3t,l.r kurmmt A.41.; Ofjtnrji, 
A. 34,; overseer, A,76.1., B.l., B.2.; saeri- 
fice, A.23„ B.I. 

Pole. B.Si.1.2., B.23,S, E.3., F.8.. F.8.1, J.2.; 
htrdi, F,12.; candle, F.8.2.: pot. F.8.t. 
Ste iitsa Post. 

Panidge: offerings, A.l.l„ A.1.3,, A.9.t, 
A.9.2., A-iS,^, A.3B.3., A.38.7„ A.38.ia, 
A-SAIX, A.3»J22.. A38.23.. A.3S.23., 
A.33.1,, A-57.1., A.58.9.. B’.. BA.. B.7^ 
R9-1.2., B.I4,. B.17.1., B. 17 A., B.ia., 
b. 19., BJ28., B.50.. C6, CA, F.19, FAl.: 
oniKOS. GA3„ G.34.2A.2.; magic, R3.t.7, 

2. Set d/ja Day, Holktay, Prayitig. 
Possession (evil), J,4. 

Post: gah* B.17.4, H.4.4,, |,5.; hone tyii^ 
F.12. See d/fu Poieu 

Fbtato: magic, B.19., HJA ; omens, G.7.2. 

3, G,12.3. 

Pouliiygnd, AAA 14. 
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Poverty. BJi,J„, 03^ , 030^ G34. 

)3,l, G34.1T, H.i.l.T.2. 

Power. Stt StienjjiK 

Prayer, A.t-1-, A-13„ A.130.2., A-LI.03.. 
A.I.ia7, AK15., A.9.4, A.93, A<)-10- 

1, A.M4, A. 13,. A.16,|, A.26-, A.26.1. 

3.. A.2«.4., A.16.S^ A.2il.l‘l, A.26.19.1.. 
A,2fi,32,. A,Z6.37., A.ZIS.3S.1.. A,3l.9., 
A.JA. A.3a.3-j A.5fl.4.. A,}S.12.. A.38.13.. 
A.38.18.. A5S.22., A.3S.33^ A. 38.2), 
A.56,1., A)7„ A.sa.S, A.J6v9-, A.67,14, 

A. 7D, A.823., A.85., A,9£.l., at, 6.2, 

B. 5.. B,d, B.d.t, 67,2.. 68.3., 

B8.).2, B.RLl., B.I2, B.t), 

B,H, B.i), fi.16, B.17,, B.17*1, B.17.-I., 
B.17.),. B.ia, a.l9„ BJ3, B.23,6., 624, 
B-2S, B.2«.. B,29., B.30, BJA. Cl., 
C2.3, C,7.l, CXt, Ctl.L. DJJ, D.8, 
D,U, E.3., E.4, F.l,, F.t3, FAS, F.20, 
H.2,3,1., H.4.4,, J.4.; tuwp. 

B.3.; for merry, B.14.: vitb tain parridj^, 
B,<5.X. Sir «/jfl Day, Grove, Tree. 

Pregnancy, A10, G.2.3.). 1^45.2-5.3-4, G. 

10,1^.10.12, G-123.1, 

Proscr (»rc«er], D22. 

Prktt amem. G.2.t0.3.1.I.l,'-G2.l0.33, G- 
10,2-322, G.102.3.32, G-ll.l, G.12. 
2.2, G. 172,12, G, 172.2. See Mio Bride 
price. 

Pricrt. Al.lS, A9.14, A16, A.6e.2, 
A70.4, A7L, A.7a2, A34.8, fl.l, B. 2 , 
B3, B.7.1, B.7.2, B.S3.I., 68.5.2, B.8. 
6, B,9 Li, B.9.2, B.ll, 6l7.3, ».1B, 
B.21, B.23,7, B.30, B33, 63^. Cl, 
C2.1.,C3, C7.1, D.4, D.i, D.S., D.IO. 

2, D.1I, E2.1, F.lp, F.2S, G.lfi3.4.3. 

1.1, 0342), diief, B.17.3, 0.6.; 

half, aiT.3.. DA; quilificationiof, DA; 
aasiittnt. B,2., D.72, B.9.12, C7,l, 
DA, O.ll.; couqcD, D.6. 

Pruice. Al2, A.212 1, Ajl, AS5.1.; 
Volga bank, A 37. 

Prophcl. A21.2.1, A2A AASl, A7A B.7,. 
a?.!, B,34, Cl, A.68.7.; bet; A6B.9, 
B 2 ., an.; «rth. A6e,8, B 2 , BAl. 2 .; 
fate; A,68.3., B,2.. B.p.1.2.: gDi s. A.6B.2, 
fl.2., B.3, B.9.12, B34.i grain. AA8.tO.. 
B2, 622.; hcana, A27.; Uvcstodc. A.08, 


1. ; mountaui, A.68.<i.; treasure. A.08.4. 
See ri/xo God. 

Prosperity. A3S23., A)8.. Ajd7,. B,S„ 
B.9.1,2, 13.12, B.19, ai).. F.16„ G.34. 

2.2.1, G.34.20. See afxn Fortune; Luck. 
Provisions, A. 13.; god's. B.34. 

Pulse, one wbo koows (soothsayer). D.7.2. 
Puaifhmeni, H.l.102,2, Rl.lOAt, H-1), 
J.2, J.3, J.5, 

PurUkation, H.4.).: iprinj^ A.14, B.3S, 

Quail, 0.3.11.1.-0.3.11,3. 

Quinine, LlO. 

Badijb, A38.17, Ll7. 

Bala: spiuESi Al.l, A2A12, AZ6.Z2., 
A56-1., ASAL.; otnens, G.IA4, G.l.lZ, 
G.1.20., G.Z.4.2.Z.Z, C2,)-I, G.2.A2.2, 
G.2.6.4, G-2.(S,4.1, G.2A4.2, G2A4.. 
G.2.11.2, G.2,12.L^2.t22.1„ GA12, 
G,322.1., G.32.1.7., G,3.2.t.8, G.32.1. 
10, G.5.2.2.1, G.SA.I., G.3.4, G.3,4.1.2, 
G.3 j6,, G.5,7, G.3.9.I, G.3.92, 0.3,13. 

2, G.3.14.t, G-3,18.1., G.4.12., G.7,1„ 
G.112.2,, 0.13,2.)., G.13.3., G,14.1.1.- 
G.l4.1.2.t.U G44.l.>, 0.144.5.1, G.14, 

22.1, G.1422.], G.t4.3.L2.4t, G46., 
G4A2.14.l^.l6.3.1.14, G.IA3.2,2,2,, 
G.I64.Z,-G40.),1.14, G.1*.).4.32.. G. 
10.).4A3, G.lAfi., 046.62.-0.10.0.3,2, 
G.17.1.1, G.1742, G.18, G24.32.1, 
G24.)., G.24.6.22, G.31.I, G.33.; m«k> 
tng, B.2, B.A, BAl, Riai, 

RainboW) A26., G.16.4.1, G.iA42. 

Raia sacrifice. A9.15, A15.3, ADA, 
A21.3, A23, A2At94, A2A33,, A.27. 
1, A29., A.314., AStj4, ASIA. A.34., 

A. 36.22, A4S, A63, AA7,13, A.68A. 
A68.9, A.68.t0., A.70.1S, A70.I8, A 
84.9, A.8444., A84.ZI., ai, B.3, B.M, 

B. :o, B.2Z, B.3t, C.I.; white. A3t.7., 
A3822, A41, ASa,7. 

Raih, A.)74. 

Baveo; orv™, G.3.124.1 ,-0.3.12.3A: spir¬ 
its inUatiog, A43, ASl. 

Ravines. A2, B.813, B-IS. 

Reap; B.314, R3.1AU H.3.1.92. 

Red bank, A77.1. 

Rrins, one who gives bolding, AZ)6, A72. 
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Rcpoitcr, A,R, AJlXl.. B.l, B.2., 

B.7^ 0,7.1^ B.34-, F.3.; Iwe frw 

tificf moihn'f, 0.11;: gfid s. B. J.. B.H.: 
bwvcn, A^7. 

Rcun hovL FJ0,1- 

Revel iLliofi. See S«r, Sootbsiyer. 
RhcumAtlsm. tj^ 1.24 
Ring ccebu)^ B.IT.L 

iaitM bowl, F,l0r2. See aii^ Ccrc^ 
mtiftks. 

River, A.1.1^ A.9-U A.lfi.L. A.6U 

B,6^ B 18,, G,tS. 

33.-L2-, }L\.10^22^ IA.2., 1,10,. LI?, Sft 

Rewd; creator A_70.|0.: wax, afpert A.60.* 
B.l,: epirft A,?.?. 

RdOX ejfcfie, C2,l. 

Rawid. A20.* G.3d.20.. bark LXfl.^ 

briAch, R43„ twig. B.18. 

Eulers of cefnetecy* J,2.j of dead, B.fi.34,* 
B.23m 5-2.: of underworld^ B.13. See aisa 
God 

Russian QiurcK, Dj6n, F,, F,25. 

Ru^aiam, A^l.2.k AJOA^ B,27p, 

CL. D,ldp ClIO-p G2.4.3.5.t. See tho 
Czar. 

RussO'JapadcK Wu, AJI.2.L 

Rye. A.52.7.. B.1H., 0.24.; ontenSi G.3.2.2. 

2.1., G-ULZiA. G. 1.4.2,. G.1.4.1,1, G,3. 

11.2., G.3.l6vZ.l., G.i.l6.2Ji^ G.4.7.2.I., 
G.4.7J^,. G-iai-l-, G.10-2.l.t,-G-10-2L 
Ji2-. GJ<m.l,L, G.104.5.3.2, G.IO-J. 
4. G.llJ'J., G.13.2.S.U G.13.2 3-2-1., 
G. I J,2.3.3.2™ G.l 3.2,3.4.3.2.,G. 13,2.3.*., 
G-I5.2.11.. G.17.4.I.-G. 17.4.4., G.34-2.1.: 
magic, m-5.2, R3.LA, H3.1.7.2. 

Sabbath. A-26.t7, 

Sacrifice C, Gl.; dictnct. &A.*.. E.2.1;; 
“dnwawacd," A3L, 0,2.1.; otpiatmy, 
£.2.: Atftmti, B.7.I {clawing. A.Z3., B.I.; 
private 0.34.. D.*.. 0.2,1,. F.iS,: 

ptivaic ArttMeK 0.7.],; aubitituic Am^ 

m*K 0.70., Cl.; "upwaid,” AJl., E2.I.: 
vetUge 0.9.2, Sfi nti& Aiumat laixifice 
Flah aaoifiie Fowl aacrificc. 

Sicrifioe funcrionariia, D3.v D.5., DA„ 
D.tl. 

Sacrifice pheo, E.I.. Ez,, E.2.1. 


Sacrifice utensila and objectt, E, P.1,. 0,3^ 
F.*., F.a-F. 10 . 1 ., F. 10 . 3 -^. 1 J„ F.17.- 

F. ZZ. 

Sacrilege. E.2. 

Saint*. 0.17.3-, D.IO., HA-4. 

St. Carsian, A-iS.fi. 

St. Eudocea'a Day. H.3-5- 
St. Gecirge'* Day. H-2.1. 

St Michael Archangel, A-9,fi. 

Sl NichoUa Day, G.1S.2.4.Z-, G.lS.3.4.3.- 

G. IAJ.4.3.2.3, 

St Peter'* Day. G.3-5.3.. G.4.6.1.1, G-4A.1. 
2.. H.ID.3, 

Salt. A9.2.. A-9.fl-. B-5., D-9, H.4.7, I.i9. 
Sti rf/jd Water. 

Satan. A.75. Jr# dm Devil, Man. Wtuaan. 
Saturday. B.S.4.. G.15.2.fi.l. 

Scabies. Str Man, Woman- 
Scratch, H.3.3.1. 

Scratebittg sickni;**, L4.2, 

Scribe, A.21-Z.1.. A-S9. 

Scrofula (dog riebness), 1 , 9 . 1 , 

Sea. Sr# Creatot. God, Lord. Mother. 

Seed. A. 3 S-I 2 ., G.13.6-3-. G34-23-. H.3vS.; 
hemp, A.3A7.. AWL 25 -. ai9.. B.2A. 
H 1 Z.J., U.3,^1.. H,3.2-2. Sr# div Day. 
Seer. B.7.. B. 8 , 6 , B,93.. B.54,. C.I., DO.. 
D.ia, D.H). 1 „ D-tOO., G.: dream. D.3,. 
D. 6 -, D.lO.l,, J.I.; eye, D. 10 - 2 .: tfarough. 
D- 10 . 2 . Srr dm Meaier, Soothsayer. 
Sender. A33. 

Septemba. A.94. 

Sermon. 0,9.10, 

Seaual relations. Sr# Copulate, 

Sfaadow-wul. J.t. 

Sheep: ipirii piotecdng. A,l-ll), 7 .: omcna. 
00-12.1^0,12.20., G. 2 .I 5 - 1 ->. 1 .hGO, 
15,20-. G.4.1.1.-G. 1.33.1.1., G.34.20.t.. 
G.54.14.1., G,M.l4-2.; magic, H. 1 , 7 .U, 
HJ.4U K. 2 A. 2 -. H.2-4,3„ M.24.4,, H. 2 . 
4-S.; sacrifice, A.I.S.. A.l.ft, A.l.lO., A.1. 
lOA., A-l-M., AA,, A. 9 . 10 ',. /LlAt- 
AOJO.!.. A.29.I., A.34.. A.3S02.. A3& 
U AA7.13., A-fi7.l7, A-70.13., A,72^ 
AT®. 2 „ AA 2 . 1 . 1 ,. A.a 2 . 10 ,. Aa4.S.. R5, 
B-S.5-4.. EAfi.. a 9 .L 2 „ Ell, Elfi„ 
B,17.J,, B.18., B.I 9 .. 0.20-, B. 22 .. BOJ l.^ 
EZ3-3., a34, C.I.; WacE A.l.l, 



^EOK AND INGEUANN; CUEREMIS; THE SUPEKNATURAt 


A. 9.8- A.3B.2}., A.Wi.1, B.6.. 

&,t9.: whiter A. 1.1^ A.l6.i% AM,Z2.. 

fructifyii^ B.ZU., 

Cl. 

Shdf. hdy. hS.S., B.3).l-, El., EE, F.E, 

F. i5. 

Shdtcn for ccremuoie^ E2-1,; 

Kcddin^ E.4. 

Ship devE A-lA.?, 

Shirt, A4t., B.2., B.17., Q.17.1., B.17.6.. 

B. 13., D.l.; acneiu, 0.1.4.34,4 G, 1.494., 

G. U2.2., C4424.1., G.H.2>.: 

H. 1.10.34, H,3.14.4., H-lU, R447. 
Shirt donoiog cvcma^ B.8.1. 

Shoe. A.67.1.14 AAE, B.17.4^ B.l?., B.23., 
B.29,3.. D.1„ G.1.4,3.4, G.38, G.28.1,, 

G.28.2.. HU7.4., H.34.7.3., J.3,; baud. 

A. 10.. H:.4.n.; bait. A.d744, B^.1.2^ 
E30., [I.3.].7,3., H.4.I1.; right, H.4.t). 

Shoulder, fpiritt do. A.lE, A.84. Jrr rdr# 
Angct. 

Shrine. F.2., F.23, 

Sbmvctidc (butter w^tek), B-2E, G.lEl.l,. 
G.1E3A.44., G4E3.4.44., G.1E3.44.3., 
G4E7,S. 

Siberia. A.49. 

Skfcle, 4,4, B ilJL. G.34.13.U 6.34,15-2-: 
feeding, B.13., J.3. 

Sickness: blaek, L29-: scralchiag^ (.42. S*t 
aifro illness. 

Silver. Set firiille, Camlte. Coin, Holder, 
Spoon. 

Singhtg: tt ctrenioiiics, B.8.3.2.. B.A3.3., 

B. 12., B.17., E17.3,, B47,C B.lt.S., 
B.17,7, fl43 3n, E23.T., B.27.; omens. 
G.L2{f4 G.3.9.!.. G.3.9.2,. G.3.11.1.. G.3. 

19.1.. 6.3.13.24 G.349., G49.. G-3410.4. 
Skin. Stf Dittsse, Hide. 

Sky. hM.. A.26.44JU. A47. Stt afro God. 
Skylark. 0.3.1344 G.3 13-2. 

Sled. B.264 G.1444., ^3.2.2., H.5.3,l pur- 
(iiy away day, C4t. 

Sleep. A.16.2.. A.IC A,39, D.lD,l„G.t.l9., 

6.1.23.1.. Gl-23,2.l4 G441EU G41. 
I6J4 H-4.3.. J.3. 

Sleigh, B.17.3., B43.. ES, G.l.i4 
Smallpox, A-M.2>„ G42A, 1.41. 

Smoke. A^I.IJ., 4.944^ E4., G.24El.J-^ 
G.24j6i2.34 H-43,. H-9.1. 
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Snake, B.8.2.. B43., H-MEll, H.4.3.. 

H. 15,. J,2. 

Snow; magic, B,19., H.34.1,: omeoj; G.24. 

I. . G.2.3.I.U 6.2.3.I.2.. G.2.3.2.2., 6.2. 

41-GJ-4.2.34 G4.94.. 6.2.7,2.144-, 
G.2.7.2.T.2.. C.2.7.24., G.240.44 G4.I3. 

1.1.. 64.13.2.2,1., G.3-43-, G,3,43-2-. 
G3.8R.. 6.3.17.14., 6.44.3.1.. G.4.1.3.2., 

G13.4.I.I4 G44I4.Z, 0441,54, G44.2L 

3.2.. G.14.3.1.2.1.3.. 6.15.2.134 G.ld., 
G.16.54.I.-G.I6.E1., G.17.2.144 G47,2, 
144 04444,1.. G243.1., 0.30., 0.34. IE 

4, G.34.17., R3.L1. 

Sod. A.ja?^ B.134 B.23. Set Earth 
Soldier. A.9.64 A.21.2.I4 A.7C AA54 

4.98.. G.1,444 G.34.&24 G.34.9.. Rl.7. 

5. ; devlL 4.74.; money. A.74. 

Soot, G.24.5. 

Soothsayer. A.I.I4 A.I.4., 4.9,8., A.36., 

4.67.14.. B.33,B4„ D.74 D4.1„ D.7.2.. 
G„ H.5.1.7,3.; elbow, D.7.1. S« dsQ 
Seer. 

Sorcerer, 4.24, 4.314 0.244 D,2.!4 

0.2.3.< 04,4.. 0.2.5,04.4.74 R6.1. 
Saicisry, B.23.. H.4.t7. 

Sores, catuea of, 44., A.9.I4 A.II1,, H.1.10. 

4.2.. Rl4tt,544 H-1.10.5.34 Rl.iOA. 
Soula, A.1E. A.5a. A.9a. B.23., CL. 0 2. 

I4 0.94 H.l.9.2, R4 II4 R9.1.. J44 
J4.; bee, 4.38.6.; fojv, J.I.; earth. 4.38.54 

A, 38.74 field. A.SE7.; fire. A.58.1<1.: 

houses A.38.9.; hur, A,58.4.: pen, A.58.1.; 
rhresbuig-Eoor. A.58.3,; tree, A.58.84 

B. Z.; water, A.58.24 RLlBlS. St* afro 
Creator, Man, WDntan. 

Sounds; attracting gpdi. F40,; omcni. B, 
19, G.14O4 G-3.8-3.. G-34.10l1^.34.H). 
4. Set affff Notse. 

Soup. cerEmonlal, B.8.344 B.tl4 B.tT.5,T 
Doodle, B,l7.l4 fl,17.34 B.17.4., BlT.s, 
B17.E 

Sowji^: A46.t.3,, A.26.35.; reft- 

monies, B,2., S.36.; ocnens, G.14.3.. 6.1- 

3.3.. G4,6.l4 G.3.244.5.-6.3.2.24.13., 
G3.4.24 G.3.4.3.34 6.3.1144 G.346.Z.' 
G.3.16.2.3.. G,4.5.2,. 6-4,744.. G.6,1, 
GJ.24., G.74.1.2., 6.10.2.344.^404. 
3.314 G424.14.. G.I2.7.2.3.I.-G.I2.74. 
3-3.. 6.1344., G-tSJ^., G43.2-3.24„ 
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G.13^ 3.2.3^ G. 13^ .3.3.1.1 ^ G. 15-2 3.3.1 ■ 
2™ 0*13,233-2^ G, 13-23.4. l„ G, 13.2*3,4. 

3.. G.13,23.4.3.2.. G. 13.2.3.4.4., 0*13.2.3. 
d,, G-13.4.2.3.^ G-t3.d.d.2„ G.l3.d.7,. 

G.n.2.3., G.13.Z.d.2., G*l>3.d.3.2„ G.D* 

015*7.9, G.I5JLI1, 0,11.3*5., 

G. ld.l.t, G.td.5.4*1.2.L*0.1d.5*5*, G.17. 
3.l--G.t7.-t4„ 031-2.2.1.^*31.2*3.. G. 

34.1.1. ; nwpV, H.I.5.Z.. H.33.2.2,, H.5.t. 
5*t*-*a3.l-5.d, H.3,1.73., H, 5 . 2 . 5 ., H. 3 . 2 . 

4.. R3.2.1., H.3J.7. 

Spanows, G3.14.1, 0.3*143.. J.2. 

SjtelU. A.10., A.38.ft*, DJ.l., H-, H.l*4« 
R1.5.1-, Hl,92, H.I.9.3., H.3.1.7.1., 

H. d.U H*d.3, H.d.5., I.24-. LZd. 
Spuleiweb, 04.7.1. 1. -G.4.7.2.7-, L25. 
Spi/it. A.9-, A.21*2.1., A.31,, Cl, C7, D.fl, 

F. 21., J.3.; hes, A.l.A, A.I.10.6., A.27.1*; 
bltd, A.l.10.4*; devil, A.9.13,; cutfa, A-9. 

10, A.TM, B.2, B.9.1.2, B.10, Cl, 

ETC F*21.: evil. A-iO, A.30, A,3t, 
B.I8,. B.23, C5., H.4.3., H.4.-1, H.4.5, 
H.4.7,, H*4*9, R4.11, H.447, 

M.4.13.. J.2.;fainilr. A.9.B.; Add. A3.! I.: 
fizTi A.1.10.a, A.U5, A*9.14, B,1, B-2, 
fi.9.1.2, B.t9.. Cl 2.2, F.10.5.; fimM, 
JlZ.. A.3, A-ll, A-2fl, A.a6,: grwa, A.I. 

97.. A.27JL; hnusiu A.9.8.. A.9.12, B.32.: 
lK>tue caith, A,9*1D.1*; Jiiu, A.9.B, B,7., 
FA.; iron. A.9Ai.r lake. A.9,4.; UvcitAcIr. 
A*t.I0.1, A.28.1,; lower, AAS., E2-: 
mountaifl, A.9S-. A-153.: natuiv, A.9, 
D.4., B7, F.15.; lugbt. A.9*5.; af Anue 
Brwk. A.9*!.,' of oadcfworld. B.23, B.23. 
3, D.a.: river. A,97.: Euii A-9*7.; 
itimojt, fire, A3B.1-; upper. B.7, E2, 
£,7.1.; water, A.9., A.9,t, A.13., A*ld, 
F71, Hi.10.27. 

dpitto' (SDticercr). D.9. 

Spitting, mape: power of, A.1.15, A. 16.. 
A.3I,. D.9., H 1.10.4.1, H1.IO-4-2-. H,4. 
13*. H-4.ld, I.97-, l*2A 
Spoiler (aofeerer), D*Z.l. 

Spoon, rilvcf, F.t4. 

SpiiDj:: omem, G.3.2.1.1, 0377,2.4.-0.3. 

777.9.. 0,3777.13, 03 4.37. 03*5*2,. 

G. 3.1DA., G.3.n.l.I.-G3.15.l.3.2, G.S. 

17.1, G.4.1,4,, G-4.5,5.l*, G.4.3-4, 0.4.8. 

11. -0.47.2.1, G.67, 077I.-G.777. 


G.10.3, G-lt,l, G-1L2.1, 0.1271.1.. 
C.12.2.I.2, G.12.3.2, G.13-2.1-1-. G.13-2, 
17, 013.3, 0.13*6.2, G.13.3.2.^.15.3* 
5.U 0.16.3.3.1.1, 016*3-4.1,-0,163*5.2, 

G. 16.5.13.1, 0.16.5.1.3.2.. G.I63-4.6.. 
0.16.5.5., G.17A, C-31.2, 031.271^ 
G31-2.3-, 0.34.1.1., 0.34*23*; 

H. 1.1, M.1.4, H.1.10.5.2, M.1.10.3.3, 
H737, H.3.t.37, H10.1, 1*10. 

Spring ($ca»n) rituals, A.I.I.. A.3S.I8.. 

B.2„ B.1S, B,2l, B.35,. C5, C7, D.2,1. 
Spring (water); spirits, A.I.I., A,9,l, 

A. 19,. A317., A.57.1.; rite, B.I7.5*; 
nugic. H.6.1, Stt dfre PurilicaEion, 

Squkrd omens. G7.13-1.: red. G.2.137.2. 

1-75.2.13737: white, 07*1371. 
Staggers (disease). H74.5. 

StaltioD. A.2631.1, B.3., B:9.17, 

Stand: candle, CH, F.IS.; cDaking, B.7, 

B. g.1.2., F.7, F.B.1*; resin (mead) bowJ. 

F. 10.1.; votary, B,16, F.26. 

Star: omens. B.19, Ol4, 0.14.3.1.1*1.- 

G. 14.3.3.; spirits, A.I.I2, A76.39, A*52. 
(5, 

Stariii^ 03*15,1.1, G.5.15,17, G.J.15.1. 

3.1, 03,15.1*37, 03.112. 

Steer sacrifice. A.Zl.2.1, A38.15, A.58.5, 
fi.68t3., A.6B.5, AAB,7, A*6S.S, A-BO., 
B.3, B.7*. B.9.17, B-lft, B.25.7.. F.I.; 
Wack. A. 58.5, A34, B.23,7.‘, blown, 
B.9.t7 

Stidc, A.90., B.B7„ a.9 U, B IS, B-17.5, 
B*tB, B.23, C6, C12.2, F.3, F.I3.1, 
F.ia, F.19, 031.1.2,. 034.19, H.l-W. 
12*: ash. A*I0., B73.; birch. B.I3.: 
foiLed. F.19-; hut apirti, El.; linden, 
B*9,1.1*. B.9*1-2, 0-5- 
Stoimch. A*lO, G. 16.3-3-1-2--G. 16.3.47. 
Stomachache. A*g5, H.MO.10.1, H-l.IO. 

10*2, 1,6, 1.21, 1.24, 1*27. 

Stone* A.10, A,12, A.64.t-, A,8U A*B4.. 
A*8S, A.P8., B.9.t-2-, B.23, H3.1.6, M.3* 

I. 10.1, H4-10,, H.5.3, 114, J.3.: heav¬ 
en's t*14.: of Astrakhan, whitEj A.98. 

Stumi, G.2.6.2.I. 

Strength. A.3.; evil, A.30., J,4. 

Strife; Hl.3.2. 

Stump: bumt, A.21.2. t., A.71.; devil. 
A*13,1* 
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Suicide, A66,. A.TS. 

Sultan. A.B0. 

Summer cemnoiues. A.M^ B,3,. B.3^ 
B.7,. B,8,Z„ B S.6-, B-lT- B.1&. B.2J„ 
B,23.. 3,29. 

Summer weather riimens, G^A2^2.f G.Z. 

C.7,1.. G,t3-3„ G.lAt.5.1,. 
15-1,2.1,, G-li.2.1^.15,2,2.. 
G.16.1., G.]6.t.2Jt,. G,I&3-2,2.2-, G-liS.5. 
U,. G. 16.3,1.1,1., 0,17.2.1,1., G.l7At 
Sun, A.t.3., A.B4., B.Z't., G.14., G.RtJ.- 
0.14.1,5,1., H.l.10,6. JeedS/n God. Lard, 
Mother. 

Sundar. A.26.32., B.8.5.U a.8.5Z. G.16,2, 
I.Z., G. 16,5.4.4.3. Set tlio God. 

SwoJIoA'i, G.5.16.1 .-G.5. 16-2.3. 

SwM, G-j.n.l., G.i.nJl. 

Sweeping: at wedding, B.I7.5.; tahoo, 

R3.J.I. 

Swelling cures, LH-. (,!?, 

Swing of dead, B.25. 

Swippla. B.19„ G.»,. 

Switcha, B,a.3.3., B-IS., «h. E-tfi.; 

bath. A.33.16., B.23.5. 

Tabic; of dead, guard, A.2U.1., 

A-5S.3.: magic, H.1.3,l.; pancake, B.9.1, 

2., F.A; tendiiig up, F.22. 

Taboos, ai«„ B.7., E16., H, H.3^1.6.. 
R15. 

Tasid, »,p,1.2, F.4„ F.15.1., P.23. 

Tatar, A.6,, A.31., AAI, A-64.1-. A.60-. 

B.23.3, C-t, GJAJ, J.2. 

Tea, A-3a.27., 1.27. 

TeocLesv G.13.4 3. 

Testicles, G.t.lZ. 

Thanlcsgiving, B.24.. Bl2:5, 

Theft: bridci B. 17.; of field lucfc H-3.1-7-2.- 
K.3.1B.; piotoctioo agaiitsl, A.38.23., 
A.58..f„ R4.4, 

Thief, AP,6.. a.31.2.. D, 10.2., 0.13.2.4.5.1. 

1.1.2., G.13J.4.5.2.t.l.2., a.t.9,l.-H.l.9, 

3., H.3.1.7.2,, H.6,1. 

Thread magic. J3.23.. B.23.3» G,i.4.9- R2. 
2A..H.4.17. 

Tbteshtn^ B,17,5., B.19., G.30.. 0.34.10,1., 

G.M.10.1,,G.34.ID.3s, H.3.t.3.U H.P.2, 


Thfeshittg-lloor: magk; B.19 m H.3.I.I.. H.3. 
1.2.i„H.3.1.3.1.; spirits A.36.9,< A.38.19., 
A 58.3- Set Angel, Blessing. Gieator, 
Man, Smd, Woman. 

Threshutd magic, AlO-, H,6.3- 
Thunder, A76.9., A.Sl., B.18.; funetis, 
G.16.5.1.1.(.-G,1A3,3.2. 

Thunder god, A.r6.22. 

TTiufidErfioll, AJI6,21.. J-14. 

Thunderstorni, A2&9., H,I0,3> 

Thursday, B.B,3.t 0,8,5.2.“B.8.3A, B,13., 
BJ6.,E.33.. D.2.I., H,4.5., H.3-4. 
Thunday, candle, BA.5.3. 

Tick, a4.8.l^.4,8.2.3- 
TjBw D.9, F.l. Stt a/jo Egute. 

Titmoiisc, G.3.]8.l.-G,3.18.2.x 
Totam, B.23.. G.9-1.9., 1.28.; pouch, devil 
Sod. A. 16. 

Tongue, 0-1.9.: evil, H.6.5- 
Tools. AJA 016., B.23., E.I., G.1,4.6,. 
J-2, J. 3. 

Toolhidie, A.47-. I-2B., LSO. 

Town elder, B.9.X 
Town prayer, 03. 

Tracbew, A9.8. 

Trance. D.lO.t, 

Travel, 0.1 A12.. G.34.20. 

Treasure, A2A. A66.L; bee; A2a.3-, B.l 1.; 
gcain, A .3^4.; heaven, A27., A28,2.; 
Uvertnek, A.28.L. Set a/re Ao^, Bless* 
Creator, De^ Key. Cherseer, 
Prophet. 

Tieajuicf. A26., A29., B.9.1J1^ BA4., 
D. 3.1 Bee, A29.3., B.2.; fiod'i, A.29.U 
02., B.9.1.2„ B,34.: grain, A.29,2.; 
inoney, A.29.4. 

Trees: animisfii of, J.5.; in sorcery, DX.l.: 
omeas. 0.13.. G.16.S.A 0.16.7., G.t6,7, 
1 .-G. 16 .A. G.17A. G.34.3-, G.3A2t>.: 
magic, H.3.t.6.. H.4,3, 

Trees; sawed, F.15., F.23.: deities with, 
A.I.3., A.l.lA, A8., A.9.6. A21iU 
A2A A26,2X, AM-A A3AI I, A.3a. 
lA A51., A58., A.38.B.. A 6 a. 2 .. A.72, 
A.7e;2., A.Bt a., B l., B.5., B.7„ 07.1.. 
S.S,6.. B.9.I.I., B.94A^ B.9.2.. B.IA 
016, B.IA, B.23.J.. 023.7.. B.34.; offer* 
ings. CL. C2.L. C6„ C7.2., C9,. CIO., 
C.t2.2.; in sacred places, E2., EX-l^ 05.* 
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E. 4-, E.}.; ob|Kt3 jssfldated with. F.I., 
¥S., F.4, F.5^ E7.. RSJ, F.IOJ, F.ll., 

F. 19„ FJ2,. F.26.; littJc. ^9-1^ . F*3^ 

F.15.1.. F.I9™ F,W, F-23,: ktremti. A.JI., 
F.IJ. H.4.5„ R4.M,: muha. J3.: 
pfiycr, F.I). 

Tripod. F.2JS>. 

Tubcmloais, Lil. 

Tutaday, BJ.L. B-S.6^ BJ2.. B.I}., 
B.7.2. 

Tuitcey, A.70. 

Twi^ A.9.&, A.4».. B.tB, F4M^ 

F.19., P^5.. H,43-; »ali, B.1B,, B.25., 
H.4.3.: hircb, E.I., F.25; libdcn, BJI»^ 

F. 22., F.23.: piM, rowan, B.18. 

Twitii, R2.4 h1, 

Onclcnrorld. A.77., A.7<5;.>.. A,90-. B.B,3-l, 
B.8.JJ.. B.2}.. D.1-. H.4.3, HA U J.I., 
J.2-, B.23.5> S*t *tio Ruler SpiriL 
OriiuU. Gjas^l, G*2.BJ.L2^ G-4.t.3., 

G. e, H.l.l(l.2.1.. HI 10-2-2^ H.I.10.3.J., 
H-l-lOA. 

Urine, L29. 

Urilmm. BAA^ F-16^ F,19. 

Utenuls, cookioj^ E.I.; J.3.; 

sacrifice, C.]„ F. 

Vampire. A.IO. 

Vegetables. Grl2^ H.3rS. 

Vecigemncc. E.2-. 

Vigil for dead. 0,234 

Village, ktttum passing through, 

Village chief, D.dv 
Village sacrifice, B.9.2. 

Virgin Mary, A.1.2. 

Visitor omens. B.53.. <jLl.d49.l,t 0,1,43.1., 
G.2.4.3.. G,2.4.3,2., C.2A.2.3,. G.3.2.1.3, 

G.3.z.i.6.. G.19.t, G.19,3 t.. G.24,4-1-1., 
G.J4-4a 
Vjatka, A.ZI.2.I. 

Vodka. A.I.I., A.9.4.. A.Id.l.. B.8. 

3J,, fl.B.3.4, 8,12., 0*17.. B.17.1^ BJ7.2., 
0,17.3,. 0.17.4., 0.17.6.. B.23., D.IO.Z., 
0.1.6,10.1., G.1.10., I.3flv 
Volga bank pfiilcc, A.37, 

Volga Rim. G.13.2.13., G. 17.3.1. 
VomMng. cnie for, 113, 


Vows. A,9.2.. A.21.2.1.. A.26.37,, A.31.9,. 

A. 36.. A.93.. B-4.. a?,!., B-9,2.. 

B. I4,, B.I6., B.17.8,, a23.7., B.M., Ct.. 

C. 2.2„ C7.. C9. ClU £.7., F,23. 

F, 24., FJ6, Set tJjo Bundle. Stand- 

War, A.21.2,. A.21,2.1.. A.3A, A,64.2., 
AA2.11„ 0.9.3, G,5,2.2., G. 14.3.2.1., 

G. 14.3.2,2. 

Wsstungl in death rites, a8.3.3., 0.23,, 
H3.3.; taboos, H,3.1Jf,: cures, L13,, 1.29. 
Water; spirits, A.l,l„ A,9.t, A.9.4., A.9.6, 
A-lOU A,15, A.I6., A.16 l 1, A.2A38-1,. 
A. 32.. A-Sfl-B-. A.57.1., A,3B.2,, A,38.ia,, 
A.S2.2,. A,9d.l.; in cetemcxiies; B.I., B.2., 
Ed., B,9.ix, R17.5, B.28, BH.. Cl,, 
C7., D.6.. D.9.. 0.10.2,. E.2.I., F.I.. 
P.12.; omens, G.l.4.13„ 0.3.6.. G.7.1,. 
G.13,3,3,1.. G.13,3.5.3.. G.16.2.3, G.16.3. 
t.3.1., G.16.5,1,3.2, G.2d.. G.3U G.54.9,, 
G.54.22,: magic, H.t.t<1.13., 

H-2.3.1.. HtO,!., HlS.; illness 

fiom. sail, A.9.10,, Ll9, 

Wax a4., Cll. 

Wealth, A.I.3.. A.3ln B.19., B-23., 0,32.: 
Mneos, G.1.4.3.2,. G.lO.I.I.l,. G. 10.2,17.. 
G,l6,6.1„ G-347.2.2., G.34.10.2., GM lO- 
K G.H13vI., G,34.20.; magic. H3.I.7Jt. 
H8.2, 

Weasel. G7,|4, 

Weather: rnagfe. H.il,; omaa, G.14.-G.I7. 
Set iitio Oroughr, Frojt, HaO, Dj^tning^ 
Rain, Snow. Thunder. 

Weather dcttie\ A,26.4., A,2d,12., A.2672., 
A76.44.1.. A76.45., A,26,46., A.4a. 

A. 56,2,, A.BI,. A.92, B.lfl. 

Weaving, G.32,, H-3,1.6. 

Wedding A.Z6,4., A.51., A 83,, A.Sfi,. B-17,, 
at7,2, 0.17,3, E17.4., ai7.3.. B.17.6, 

B. 17.7, ai9, B-25., B.2J.7, B.34.. F46.. 
F75, G.1,14.. G.t6.d, G.I6.6.I. G.34,10. 
I, C.34,107^ H.2.2.3, H 3.tA.: ChrEi. 
dan. B.17.; gteat. B.23.3,: of left over 
{dead), E23,7.: preparatinn foe. Et77.; 
■heller. E-4- Str afro MaJTfigc. 

Wedding attendants, El7.t-, B-n.3^E17. 

fi.,B.23,. 0.23.7, 

Wedding head, E17.34 B.Z3.7, 
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Wednesday. B,4.| B.8.a., B.S.3^ 

BJ.S^ D,2,l„ G4J2.1^.l,22.2, 

U 15.2,6, J.2.. C.l6.2.t.l,t„ 

046,2.1-1-2,, G-l6.5.3-t„ G.16.3.3-2.. G. 

54.18., H.14.1.. H.l.10,3.1., M.6. 

1., H.74,, 14.2-, 

Wedoesdayi candle, B.15. 

Weekdaysy propitiotu. S*f Birthday. 

WcU: ma^c. H.6.5.^ master af. A-19- 
Wetfaer, B.l,, a9,»,2.s wbitti, B.94-2. 
Wheal otneos, 6.10.5.. G.I)A2.5.. 6.13.6. 

i„ 644.3.144.34., 646.14.. C.16,1-2.1.. 
646,3,4,4.1, G,54.2.1, 

Whipping DUgic; B.l7,3-. B47,4„ B47-3, 
B.23.7, G49.14, L26. 

Whirl wind. A. 16, H,4.4. 

Whistle. H.9.I., J.3. 

Wlutsunday. B.2- 
Wboopii^ cough, 1-13, 147- 
Widow. 0,25.5,, B43.6, 

Will-o'-ttke wisp, A10., A86. 

Wmd, A,1.4.. A.20., A,26,. A26-43., D4.1.. 

6.13.2.5., 647., H4.I5.. H.W.. Hit. 
Srt liifi God, Laid, Mother- 

Window. A45., B.8-2., B.2)., G,33.. 6,33. 

18., H-L6,. H,S,3. Stt irf» Angd. 

Winter cercmocues, A. 31.9., B.3.. &.19. 
Winter spirits, A.l6,3n A.3a.ll, 

Winter weather omens, G,l43.2-t., G.l-13. 

24., 6.149., 6,24.1.1.-6.2-344, G.2.1. 

2.2.2., G.24.2.L, G.2.74.1-1.1.. G.2.7.2.1. 

1.2., 6.2.9.2.. G.2.1D.I4., 6.2 15.2.2.3-, 

6-243-2.34„ 6,5-8-64., G.3-fi.6.2., G.5.8. 
to, 6.3,8.114., G.12.8.. G,t34.'l5.I-l-. 
6.15.Z.4.3-1.1 -1., 6.13-2.4-5.1 5.2. 

4.3.2.t.l-|., 643.2.4.54.14-, 6.13.2.4.5.2. 

2- . G44.1.4.1.. G. 14-1-4.1.1., G.I5.I.1.- 

6.13.1.2.1., G,1344--6.l5-2-2-, G.13.3.3. 

2., G4S.4.1, G.13J.2,, G.16.I, G.16.5.1. 
I.-C.16.3,2:.I, G.16.5.4.6, 6-16-7., G.17, 

3 . 1 ., G.17,34., G-22. 

Witch, A10. 

Wolf, A.81-, B.ia, 849,, G4.15.1.1-1.-64. 

15-14-2., G,29,6, H.L94., H.2.I., H.2.2.3. 
Woman: in ccrvmoiiiES, A9.8„ B.8.4.. BA. 

3- 1., B.IB., B.2tl., B41., B-23.. 

B.23-3^ B.27., C9.1., F-l(14,: sorceicf, 
D.2.; nboDS for, B,8.4-, E.l.. £4.2, E.7.; 
omens for, G4-3.1.-G.1J.6., G.t.4.3.t., 


6.1.16., G.ID.1.-G.10.1.2., G.I2.1.l„ 6- 
12-14,, 6.13.2.4.3., G.IU.34., G,l4.2. 

3.2., G. 13.1.3, G.23.2.1., G.25.1.. G.29,1. 
1, G-34.22.: magic and, H4,4., H-1A„ 
H4.7.1., M.I.7.3., H.3.2.5., H.3.2.6, H-3. 
6^ a4.3.. H43. 

Woman (spirits): bathhouse old. A36.16-; 
habit, A to.; butter week old. B.26., H-3. 
2.2,; ct>!d old, A.3B.tl„ A3a.l7.. 
devil old, A36,8.; enemy, D.2.I.; field 
oiJ, A.58.1S., A.38.2t.; forest old, A38. 

3., A3843.1 frost old, A3S42., fiJ., 
B,9,[4., B,50.; bouse dd, A3843,; but 
soul tdd, A3S40.; take old, A5Et.l(X; 
measles old, A3fiv7,; milJ old, A3S4.; 
mnoey old, A38.19-1 mucus old, AMI.1&, 
A.5a.24., 1-4.1,: old, AUL. A33.. D44.. 
D.10.1., I.IO.; pen old, A.3B-4.: Satan old, 
A75-; scabies old, A.38.12.: smallpaa old, 
A.3S.23.. T.4.I.: threshing-door old. A58 l 
9.; unmarried, G-34.12., J.2.; Vasili old, 
A38,3„ B49., H.5.2.t.; warmth old. 

A. 38.26.: water old, A-LI.; you^g, B.2., 
C3.. G.34.7., C-54.12- 

Wombi A40,. A59. 

Wood, A.i.lS., AS8.tO„ B.7., B,8,2., B.S. 
3.2-, B.16„ B.lp., B43., BJ9.. DA.. E.5., 
FJ.1„ G46,l., G49.2., G44.4.2., G.34. 

21., H,L10.4.L. H.3.9., H.S4. 
Woodpecker, A19., G.340.1, 6-3.20,2, 
Wool, B.ll. B.19., C4., G.54.14.2., H.!0. 

3.; black, 6.34.14.2.; white, G.54.14.2. 
Work, 6.8., B.e.2., B.8.4., B.9.I.2.. B.24., 

B. 26., B.27, B.3I.I.. Cl, G,1.2.2.. G.i, 

3.2., G.2.7.t., H.2.I.. H.5.I.6.. H.5.1.9-2.< 
H.7,t., H.7.2.. H.7.3.. H.7.4.. H.7.S, H.7, 

6., H-I5. 

WcfJd, A.9I. Sir alia AngeJ. Creator, God. 

Grove, Mother, Overseer, Worjtiip. 
World, other. Sa Underworld- 
World hSit, B94.2.: preparation for, 
D.9.1.1. 

Worms, A.94, B.23.7., G.9- 
Wotihip, wiuld-wide, B.8.6-, B-9.5. 
Wounds, 1.5. 

Yard mother, A.T.5.1. 

Vatjj, G-34.22., R3.1.6, H.3.2.6. 
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STRUCTURAL AND CONTENT 
ANALYSIS IN FOLKLORE 
RESEARCH 


F rom the methodological point of viewp the purpose implicit in the three 
studies in Part Two is to esrplore the possibfliti^ of applj^lng to a widcJ" 
of problems ^Han ims heretofore been the case, fiesta the formality of structural 
linguistics^ together with, secoiid, (he quantitative approach of content analysis^ to 
the end that the coostruction and stylistic cliaxacteristics of sets of texts—in these 
instances, folkloristic torts of magico-religious fimctiDn feem a single culture—be 
clarified.^ These metliods were introdneed, in i950^ in ^^CheicfitES Dream Portents," 
and developed^ in 1935 ^ m "Structure and Content of CheraoLs Qiarros.*' These 
papers are reproduced below subsraritialJy rearranged^ with several additions^ and 
with numerous changes of both detail and emphasis, and integrated with the rest 
of this book. The andysis of praycfs is entirely nmv, 

STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 

StmeturaJ analysis of folklore rests on an assumpttori that ill the prExlucts of 
verbal behavior mayt in the last analysis^ be reduced to terms of symbolic logic 
Respectability is lent to this assumption by J philosaphical tradition cpitomued 
by Alfred North Whitehead, who went even further when he suggested, "Symbolic 
Logic, that is to say, the symbolic examination of pattern w'Uh the use of real 
variables, will become the foundation of aesthetics . , . when in the distant future 
the subject his expanded, so as to examine patterns depending on connections oth^^ 
than those of space, number and quantity^ . * ■ 

It has been generally rtcognixed that the technirpies whereby, in actual pt3,C" 
tioe, we study verbal behavior differ* by and large, from those whereby we study 

* Thu* these suidies differ in both alms end proccduret froni tho^ff of diBCOtuft afialyri*. 
The latter fecks kj determirLe the struewte of a single connected text ar a n’lDe by setting up, 
so to fpciUt. partml syannyioity disscs itr Its piocaiarcs are akin to the formil pxocediirea 
of descriptive tln^ilitlcs bni l^rtle inforTnation that goea bejond it. Cf, Hirris* l^^ a 
and b . 

Tbe content analfiis of praycft has pm^vd ttw long and eliborate to be Included in 
this book: It is hoped that these drUa otn he pnhLubed shortly in another contact. 

^ Whiteliead^ p. For sojue moft of less fticceasfii] ettempW Ja this direetJoo, tea 
HmpSoa. 19M^ Johansco. and Ar chib ald A. Hill. 19)1 and 19^5.^ 
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nonvctbal behavior.* This is true in spite of occasioiul attempts to apply techniques 
of the foimer kind to the study of behavior which is verba) only in part, such as 
sy'stems of kinship, which arc in part systems of tenninology (vcihai) and in part 
systems of attitudes (nouvcibal), tlic two parts being functionally interdepeodent— 
at any rate, such behavior is explicitly identified as beln^ both systematic and 
^mbolic* 

Among the several other possible approaches to verbal behavior, it is linguis* 
tics that Vii d i rs co^mnniratiiin systems whicb ate symbolic par excellence, i.c., 
codes and messages. The method of modem linguistics may be regarded as a kind 
of discrete or discontinuous mathematics.* Folklorists, too, have of late “incieav 
ingly turned th eif attention to the study of patterns, forms, and devices,”* thou^ 
the se can hardly be characterized as their focal interest, since folklore bas sundry 
pressing problems peculiar to it—such as those of tnmsmtssion, and function in a 
^iihiral and cultural setting—which have not encouraged the development of a 
rigorous technique of formal analysis. 

It may be worth digressing at this point to recall that linguistics and folkJnre 
studies have common roots in the ninetcentlr century and were pursued with equal 
vigor by such y ho lers as Jacob Grimm, Max Muller, Theodor Ben fey, and others. 
Linguistic preoccupation with Proto-IndteEuropean reconstructions naturally led 
the brothers Grimm to a s^ i me talcs to be a detritus of early Indo-European myths, 
and Muller's search for tale origins by way of Sanskrit etymologies illustrates the 
once ittfimaie rdatiooship between comparative lingjiiistks and comparative my¬ 
thology.^ Von Sydow* is now critical in retrospect, and stresses the distinction 
between the methods of philological and folklore reseatch. But while he points to 
a oertaia In rk of understanding on the port of philologists in thdr attitude to the 
work of folklorists, he nonetheless cendudes that coUiboratkm between the two 
fields is of supreme importance. 

Id more recent times, Franz Boos and some of his students have emphasized 
the necessity of studying the stylistic qualities of folklore texts, an impossible 
endeavor without a knowledge of lingubtics: ”... no one can pretend tri study 
a people authentlcalty without this knowledge. . . . The stmctoie of a lianguage 
and its vocabulai)' are so obviously fundamental for the proper appreciation and 
understanding of cultural and societal expressions that he wlio remains in ignorance 
of them does so at his own peril.”* 

■ CL the statement of VoegeUn and Hanlg; that “the tedmiquci of linguistics and 
culturil flfliiircpology ntc in geDcrAl differentp'^ lad tbc diborAtian theicofp pp. 590-^- 

■ L£vi-5t£iu5Sp 1941 ind 1955- 

*Jcxi 5 . On ss algebra, see csp^tLIy Hjclmtlcv; 1955- Oia tbt 

sebooh of stzuaurol Linguistics^ Kt MArtiotL 

^Wdlck $nd Wirrm, p. and ci^mspOfidEiig reCetdUts on p. 505^ 

t XhompdoEu pp. K* and PederJHL 

* Vofl Sfdflw^ 

* ELadiiip 1949» p> it crude s^ine poifiE fcpeatcdlf. Fof rrample: "It l£ a 
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Th« two disdpiiaes tevc also ciossed paths hew and there with regard to 
specific methodological procedures, pciacipalJy hi^orical ones. For mst un c e , 
the historic-geographic or Finnish method of folktale study’* utiliifes tccliniques 
which are in a good many particulars tlie same as those of a school of llngm^cs, 
rather controversial, wjudi goes by the name of "needinguistics." 

Now the interest of many linguists has shifted from historical (o descriptive 
invesHgatiotis, at least for the time being. Moreover, linguistic statemcnts—wliedier 
descriptive or hlstodcal—tend to be esact, rigorous, oorapact, and internally con¬ 
sistent, in ternis of elementary units and tbcU patterned relations. In other words, 
they tend to be structural. "It seems that a major movanent of this kind is now 
affecting many branches of science; the decline of what may be called atomism, 
or atomistic thought in general, and the emergence of theories based on the con¬ 
ception of pattern."" The notion of structure is thus untnbtakably in the ait. This 
is so despite the fact that as yet we do not know what exactly is meant by a "struc¬ 
ture" in genml. beyond tlie teoognition of its being something purely formal and 
purely telational. Especially undcar is the connection between structures posited 
Ijy the different sciences. At any rate, a structund statement is everywhere one 
which says something about relations ratlier than about the rctata themselves." 

In folkloristic tiacts, too, there are certain regularly reoincnt units which 
peemit experimeutation along methodological lines which might be regarded, in 
these bro^ terms, as structu^. This should surprise no one who has reflected on 
the close analogy between the language-speech dichotomy of Saussurcan linguistics, 
and the relationship of a given folkloristic type and its actual variations as presented 
by specific Lnfoimants.** It was realized long ago, for example, tbat folktales and 
myths frequently op en and close with conventional fonnulas. Geemao Al^r^nr 
formulas received attention half a century ago.'* Bolte and Pollvka assembled a 
great many of thcni,'" More recently, a collection of fourteen T hbah i lab al tale texts 
Were csrpiicitly examined for such fornuilas—m the words of the author of the 
article herself, "from a structural viewpomt."" This was also the approach of 

pKcadom urhder^aEeing to dlsoiAS tbt ctiaiictcriitks cf pfimitivfi ptxxk fomis, pinlf bttriuse 
so little Fctiflhle tuAierki is aTiilible^ byt pmly liso oa aocouni of the Icnpossibiljty of 
nbta ifiing 4 los^gM ifito thf Add TfiliK of litctiCy cjtpjpMioQ withotii Intiinaic 

Imowled^ of the Uxig;uA^ and cultufe lo whkb they Mve come Lnio 5^^^- 

Cf. Also NAdtl. pp. 59^- 
1926. 

Botlfante and Selwolc- 

“Whytei. mo, 2^; cf, also WliytCn Wl* ^ BefEakiiffy: finthcf. for so csedlcflt 
tummMij dl this point of vlew^ see Eudch And Biteson, 1951, Qup. 10. 

“ Cainip, pp. 11^16. 

r* Cf. Bo^Atyrei^ And Jakubsoo, 

« BmdL 

Bolte and Follvka^ pp, 13-34. 

It F- rmini e W. Voe^Ou 
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Vera Mac Allenian in her studf of two hundred and seventy ChecemLs tale 
In the Qtefemi$ materialSp two hundred and s^ca tales w'crc foonci to have Initial 
formulas as against sixty’-Uircc which did not, and a hundred and fotty-dght £naJ 
focmulas^ as against a hundred and twenty-two wliich did not. Hie formulas tnmed 
out tn be ctthei eJemenlary units which could not be further meaningfully subdi¬ 
vided from a folkloristic point of view—only linguistically—or were simply con- 
jimctjons of the basic units* The latter were surprisingly few for such a rektivdy 
large corpus, and were easily dassifiable u^der a small number of such hwdings 
as, attention indicators^ time elements^ introducers of characters (initials)} terminip 
personal demenb, and stalmmts as to the furtJier fate of characters (finals). 

Odicf strikingly formulistlc features in the tale have been suggested, though 
these have not been appioadicd from a structural point of view. Such arc: cumuia- 
tive storieSi where a whole scries of items arc repeated, plus one more; or, as in 
the Gaelic tales, certain recurring prose paHcms known as "mns/" which describe 
in a conventiDnahzed fashion some series of events, in a contrasting style of sfwch- 
The Soviet foiklorist V. Propp reached his remarkable cxKicliisLon that "'all fairy 
tales ate uniform in their structure"^*' on the basis of studies designed to show the 
taws which govern the interconnections and tempomf sequence of the highly limited 
number of functions of the dranuids personae occurring in faiiy tales. Above all, 
A piogium for ^ stnictuml investigiiion of the foLktoie must include a study of 
the patterning of idottfs. The impulse to classify them has hitherto taken precedence 
over the impulse to search for the manner of their workings^ A iingutst would 
ask; given a parriculai tale type, what lebtionsfiips prevail betvreen the motifs of 
which each comptete tale b composed? It seems more than likely-—to a ikignUt— 
that the motifs will ocarr in a relatively fixed order and that partiaikr motifs will 
necessarily cohjocut* while others will be in compleraentaiy di^triburicn. Some 
motifs will occur in variant fonus and such variations will be eitlier free* or condi¬ 
tioned by context, or by other specific factors, and hence as predictable as any other 
dependent variable. 

ITic simpler forms of folklore are partioilarly accessible to structurrd investi- 
gatians, though these have but barely begun. In hb work on Jabo proverbs^ Hettog 
hinted that "certain formal features would also lend themselves to dassificariQn," 
and pointed out tliose most frequent in that language, but did not utilise such a 
systematization in the bcwly of his book^** Bascom devised a system of symbols to 
represent the forms of Yomba riddles, though tlie total number of hb generalised 
fontiulas b slightly over a half of the total number of his riddles." Reidiardb 
ajialysis of the intricate smicture of Navajo prayers shows tspeciidly how fruitful 

wSebeefc* Fp. 11^17. 

IB Quoted ui Jakobsim. p, 641. 

*9 Heraag, 195^5^ pp. 3lF, 

Qasenra. 
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such Ml appiTOCb cm be ia laisiag fmther subtle qmstions about the material.” 
The metric structure of the Motdviu folksoag t:^ oue of tlie few rigorous statements 
available m this field.** Herzog has also pointed to iJie special problems tnherent 
in the analysis of the folksoug where the stnuluie of the verse interacts with the 
musical partem.** 

In the chapitrs that followp, w^e shall seek out tlie stiuctutes underlying each 
of three groups of Cheremis torts: fiist; a body of highly stereotyped dream por^ 
tentsj second^ a collection of charms, the magic efficacy of which b carefully guarded 
fay strict adherence in word and act; and, finally, priyefS that vary from simple to 
very dabotaic but which yet preserve tlie same rigid fomaal outline. Before tim¬ 
ing to the data, however, a few commeEits relative to the teduiiques of content 
auatysb arc necessary. 

CONTENT ANALYSIS 

Let us discuss briefly, fiish relation of structural analysis to content analy¬ 
sis, and* second, the latter technique itself. We assume that structural unity Js 
characterbtic of all dream portents, charms, prayers, and other texts of that soft- 
"Ftom thb it follows that any quantitative approaches which overlook that unity 
are likely to be self-stultifyEng. The variables which are worth quantitative investi' 
gation will be those related to a view of the whole system. As a necessary pre- 
limmaty to identifying these variables a great deal of nonquantititjve work must 
be done. We bdieve that we must identify and clarify our G^si4iftn before wc can 
intelligently mesisure their frequencies or even consider quantitative relations be¬ 
tween their parts. Quantitarion we regard as a postscript, a verification and testing 
of essentially nonquanrhative hypotheses/'^ 

We begin the description of a text with an exhaustive identificaEion of its 
relevant dementSp and w^ith a siaicmciil of the relationjihip prevailing bctw'cen these 
elements: it was found possible to stale the parts nf t±te whole and the reUtiortship 
of the parts within tlie whole, without making rtarements about tlie nature of 
these component parts themselves. This procedure is what w^e have called structure] 
analysis. Content analysis focuses on the component parts themselves. The distinc¬ 
tion between the two tecbmqucs ties mainly in the presence or absence of strict 
criteria of relevance. Content analysis is thus on a much lower levd of abstractidn 
dian structural analysis, appearing vaguer^ more fluids more arbitrary* more sub¬ 
jective* In structure anaiysiSp including especially linguistic analysis^ ii is possible 
to tell whal does and what does not belong to the strutture^ i.e., what is and what 
is not relevant. On the other hand, the categories of content analysii—just as the 

Rddmrd, Qinp. y 
** and hots. 

Hcraor^ (discussion by Ruen^n lakolwu and Mocrls Swidesh follows on p, S^}. 
w Etiesch *ml Bateson. 194 % p. 12 % 
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elements of cuJmra] lothtopology and the motifs of the folktale—are obtain^le 
by what has been fdJritously called (with reference to culture traits) “a sopiu^i- 
cated awareness of their awnpanitivc inopliarioos.''** To faring out the distinction 
still mote dsrljf, but without pressing this analogy too far, perhaps one could apply 
the model of language study, and say that sinictutal analysis Is to content analysis 
in folklore research as grammatical analysis is to lexical study in linguistics. 

It is generally agreed that "content analysis stands or falls by its categories. ” 
The validity of the categories selected will idtimately depend on the investi^or s 
professional skill, and may always remain arbitrary to a greater or lesser extent. 
The ideal content analvst of a given corpus of folklore tacts will sc^i out his 
categories on the basis of his knowledge of the entire aaltural, and in partkuLir 
foltloristic, matrix in which it is embedded, as well aa of prallel corpora of texts 
from neighboring peoples.” 

Content analysis is. of course, a technique well known to a variety of social 
sciences which has been applied to a large and diverse group of materials, as wcU 
as to a large and diverse set of ptobJetm. It is less well known to the hutuamties, 
and prartically unknown to folklore. Variously defined by differou workers, wc 
may cite Berebon’s definition. "Content analysis is a research tochniejue for the 
objective, systematic, and quantitative description of the manifest content of com¬ 
munication."" Any sort of commiinication, private or "mass," can be so amlyzed. 
While specific applications have been made in many areas, we call attention here 
only to the various attempts which have been made to apply content analysis to 
stylistic features. Berels<Mi s bibliography of such studies includes some thirty-five 
referefices." 

Participants in tlie Lntecdisdplinaty seminar of psychologists and lingm^ at 
Cornell University in their report point to three major weaknesses of existing 
methods of content analysis: *’ ( a) The units of sampling have generally been based 
upon expediency. . . . (b) The categories employed in deciding when a certain 
type of content is present or absent in a given unit liave been largely arbitrary. 

. . , (c) Existing methods of content analysis are limited to simple comparisom 
of frequencies rather than measuring the internal contingencies between cate¬ 
gories."" It was the feeling of this group that the transitional relations among 
semantic events are also important for content analysis. We wish to know: wliat 

H Voegtlin »nd Hirria, p. 59?* 

Deielton, p. NT. 

M ‘■Sinse conitnt analysis i* only a technique ippUcJibte to CDmasiwucation matemls 
and jio« tnuMiiuniration miierials can coatain slmost everything people say ot do, the 
prtductioti of relevant catcgoiiea is [imited only by the analyst's imaginatloQ in stating a 
piDblcm for mvetogaiioo lod desi|!nm£ categories lo fit the pioblem." IMJ.. p. H8. 
p. 18. 

» Ibid., pp. 66-73. 208-10. 

*1 CaJrolL pp- 26—27* 
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tint Assodational of the source as inferred frmii conting^icies In its 

messages? Our analysis of chaims* for instanct:, deaJs witli their expiidt: content 
by way of a sknple frequeue)' count. In contfasL tlie incthod jtist referred is 
designed to gel at implicit content. The categories would be selected and coded 
as before, assuming the arulysr’s purpose to be comtanE. However, interest would 
now focus upon contingency, as defined by the co-occurrence of two eateries 
within a test. Given that each category occurs in a certain percentage of unitSt the 
chance contingeniy h the product of the two percentage. The obtained contingen* 
cics can be evaluated against the chance contingendes in terms of the significance of 
differences in percentage (greater or Jess). By certain further techniques the web 
of [nterrelattonship^ among the enEire set of categories m^ured can be obtained. 
The finaJ matrix analysis yields some understanding of the pattern of associaliDns 
in the source^ reflecting, presumably* patterns of the culture. 

Although the fundamental logic of this method is very simple—in fact^ noth' 
mg more dun an application of the law of assodaiion by contiguity^ upon whidt 
all psycliologies of learning are based in one way or another—it is not yet a finbhed 
tool which can be applied to routine anaiyses of content. However, it is the most 
promjsing technique^ with special potential value as a new research tool in folklore^ 
05 our preliminary attempts to apply the ^tistical comingcncj' metiiod to a sizeable 
body of Cheremis folktale motifs have shown. For example, a much higlier timn 
chance a5;sociiiUon was rei'ealed between the notion of writing and the devd in 
Qiercmb follicles, m insight which is as revealing as it was unexpectedn” 

In published studies of folklore tests only Bernard Wolfe, to our knowledge, 
has essayed something approaching quantitative content analy^sis of any sort* along 
liues reffected by this quotation. '"Ali told^ there are twenty-eight victories of the 
Weak over the Strongs ultimately ill the Strong die violent deaths at the bands of 
the Weak; and tliere are^ ai most, two very insignificant victories of the Strong 
over the Weak, . . , Admittedly, folk ^'mbols arc seldom systematic., deainmt^ 
Of specific, . , . But stili, on the basis of the tallj 'sheet alonCj is it tm far-fetched 
to take Brer Rabbit as a symbol—about as sharp as Southern sanctions would 
allow^—of the Negro siaye''s fesEering hatred of the white man?"** In other media 
of folklore, such a$ movies, content analyses have been made. Also, of courser 
qtialitativc content analysis of folklme materiob h not uncommon^ and has been 
preferred, perhaps because, in a sampling sense, the content under analysis tends 
to he too small or inexact to Justify formal and precise counting> or again perhaps 
because its themes have appeared as rather tJian as bundles of measurable 

*«See Sebeok* 1954 ^ 

The statiMk^ Sdjnplea were prepar^^i by J. R. Mickey, b^sed tm tbc modf dnolysei 
ia Sebtde Ooc result of tbh rwueh wu the condusion thmt rtUHlfs u»d m 

lolktiie inalysil already iodude within them intefcuJ coming^BOH m diHi^eui ritios. See 
further Seb«i, 1954. 

>* Wolfe, p- 32. 
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f«ahms into which m'}' texts can be decomposed. Quantification is uscrui, however, 
when precision and objectivity arc necessary or desirable, when the tnateriaJs to be 
analyzed are many, or for the sake of a high degree of spreification in comparing 
sets of data. Our efforts in content analysis, as exemplified by the studies that 
follow, should be r^arded as reprcscQting three successive stages of an experiment 
tending in this difcction."** 

The ibove chaptet was wflCtm before the senior author partldpiied ia t Wodt 
Cbofeieiice on Tlicoiy snd Tcdiniqiie of Coctent Analysis, held in Febniary, 19J>, under 
the spoosorahip of ihe Sodil Sdeoce Research Council at the UniTetsity of OlinAis, As a 
ttault of the eonfeience his views were itiodified m a niunbcr of importanf partlciilais, and 
the analyses that follow would likely be carried out somtwhii diffcttflily. The pioctedings 
ATt: heiti Jg; foT fiubUcitJDn. 


DREAM PORTENTS 


INTRODUCTORY ANALYSIS 

T he typical Chercmb dream portent is hi^ly stcreoty^ in fomi, so that a 
formaJ analysis becomes possible. For initial illustrative purposcSp we will 
use the following sample tesit and ttanslatioti as references: 
omo dene merei keti, tnj lint. manst 

dream with singest'thou if, sick becomest-tbou, say-tbey 
"If you sing in your dream, you'll become sick, they say" [Uj, Bi}.** 

This text may be analyzed into three parts: I. from the b^inning to the first 
comma; U, between the two commas; and HI, from Hie second conum to the end. 
(In the tiansciiptioii, "comma'" marks certain specifiable syntactic constnictions.) 

i. This part consists of three components, wliich we will call (k) o.r constant, 
(*o) or Optional, and (x*) or symbol. 

(k) 'This component must include the Cheremis morpheme cor responding 

to English 'sleep, dream': nma [B, Bk, J, Up. Usj], [Uj]. 
ionumito [B], amamite [Bk]) or followed by a postposition {ometfm^^ontaden 
[J], omo dene [Uj], ome dene [Up, Usj]). The function of (k) is to provide the 
di§erentMspetijitA whereby dreum portents arc distinguished from ai^og^ 
tures—say. weather predictions (e-g-, "1/ tlie stars arc Ihids in the sky, - te 
snow, they say" [see Part One, G.14.U.2.1.J.1). With a very few excepbons. (k) 

is sentence initial, hut this b not requited. - w *‘p. 

(±o) Thb component b a Cheremb morpliemccorresponding to English if : 
t 9 k [B], tsn f J, Uj, Usj], kin [Up], lane or (verb stem + ^ 

few inrtanocs no such form ocoirs. but whenever it docs, it b the concluding word 

of parti. . . , 

(x,) Hib component includes all the remaining words in I; it always occurs 

before (+o), and usually, but not necessarily, after (fc). Tbe symbol^w the 
jpCtuil cofitciit of the dream^ and must ir^ininiaifjr inclutie ont titicJtar vtAp i4i ^ 
tense, stngubr niimber, in most U|, Up, Osj soine B port^ts* 
in the second person; otherwise, it is in the same tense* sdioe nuinter, but t *r 
person^ and. In this latter pattern, alwaj.'s accompanied bjr one, ^ fnan, 
ncfveris found tn the fonntr. In order of frequency* the English etjuivalenls ^ ^ 
nuclear verbs which occur are; see (twecty-sbc times); drink, wade through ( ree 

w This aiulysis U haied Ofi a corpus CMislsting of pyhlished drtani poftrnti froim the 
[B] and tBk) collections and, fot the nrsi, unptiMished teits 
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each); buildp Ml fell, find, tose. put on, sing (two cadi): cmss, cty, eat, 

fall oul, feed, (onnot) get ouJ^ go (into), go (thiough), Jim kugh, foow, rake, 
sow (one each). A symbol inay indude, in addition to the neces^ nutlm verbj 
one Of moft objects which may or may not be modified by attributes, of v^ious sorts. 
It is also possible, occmonally, to have a second verb (or verbal noun) with parallel 
treatment, in wliich case the dfeuncf b shown to he a spectator of some action (eg.^ 
Slip XMt rather than a direct |mticipant in it 

IL This part will be called (ia) or interpretation, fly cultural convention or 
expectation, the interpretation is a function of the immediately preceding symbol; 
in iogical terms, f (k+Sn^o) — ip. MioimaiJyj it must also include one verb, which 
is like^'ise in the non-past tense, singukr number, the choice between second or third 
persons being optional however. The verfa^ or predication, which is frequently either 
sentence final or immediately before the optional part, may then, though need not, 
be modified freely io many different ways. 

TIL This part will be called {it q) or quotative. Its usual position is sentence 
final, but it may also be inserted pareathetically within tlie tnlerpretatinn. 


Applying the foregoing onalpb to the sample teaft, wc find the following five 
terms: (k) ^Wi?^ewe*dream with'; (+o) (xjj) wsfffer Vingest-thou'; (ij) 

/n/ Uat ‘side becomr^-thou"; (q-q) 'ihej'-say* (the specific subscripts are from 
the list given below) * The relations between these terms arc expensed by the com¬ 
plete fomula [f(k+Xiiq-o) =13}+q, (The constant and the optional components, 
and the quotative* need not be marked in future formulas.) 

Most Qieremis dream portents may be sufficiently charactcfocd by this analysts. 
However, occasionally an informant may juxtapose several portents, as, *Tf you sec 
uncut bread in your dream, you'll live long, th(^ say; if you see half a loaf of bread, 
T doo‘t have much rime to live,* they say [U|, L 23 ]. Such dusters may be analyzed 
precisely as the simple ones, btifc two things must be noted further: the symbols 'you 
see uncut bread' {x«) and ^you see half a loaf of bread^ bear a special rela- 
tionship to one another—here, that of a whole to a part of it; and^ cotisequently, the 
interpretatioos "you'll live long' (i*) and T donT have much time to live' (i*) do 
likewise—here they are opposites. 

The foregoing analysis leads to the condusion that the QiercmU dream portents 
miisl be classified according to their symbols, upon which the interpretarion depends 
(all other dements being dtber constant or oprioiial). The symbols must therefore 
be listed exhaustively, Furtheirnoce, it must be indicated what the conventional inter¬ 
pretation of each symbol is. Now, sitKe two or more symbols may be identically 
interpreted, it follows that the total number of interpretarions is smaller than (in 
the coqius actually between a third and a half) the tdal number of S)-mbols; hence 
the symbols may be grouped into a number of sets (s,) which equals the total num¬ 
ber of interpretations. 

The thcoreticiJ possibility of a given symbol having two or more itiierprctarions 
must also be explored. Such cases are encountered to the corpus: e.g*, the symbol 
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you see the Uytog of a stack' is intcfpreted ooce es you'll see Ufe pJjp 137]^ and 
ODoe as ^you'll grow a tumor 123]^ and tlie symbol 'you sing* b uiterprcted 
once 3s you'll become sick' [Uj, 131}. and once as "youll crj'' [Up, ?2]* There are 
three expknadons possibles (1) a given symbol may have two Of more culturally 
approved intcEpretations, the choice between them beuig either entirely frcc> or, 
more likely^ conditioned by certain immediate environmental stimuli not apparent 
from the corpus; (2) the varktions are regional; (S) individual tofommiis diffet 
in assigning mteipietationSj chosen with a view to oectain implicit cultural iimita- 
tions. In the above pairs of examples, respcctivdyp as the source refetenfCes indkatej 
the portents involved come from two different speech commumdes, so that the 
second of the explanadons suggests itself. In view of tbb^ and subject to correction, 
we assign to the symbol you sec the laying of a stacks* and to the symbol 'y^ sktSi* 
eachp two separate numbers in the list below (x,*, and Xj*). 

We shall now g^vc a amiplete list of symbols which occur in the corpus; next* 
we shall give the list of corresponding Interpretations; then we shall Indicate the 
existing reUdonships between sets of symbols and thdr intetpretations; then we 
shall present the corpus itself. 

SYMBOLS 

x,±i"you drink brandy" [B, IS7] 
x*== 'ytw sow flax seeds' [B, 174] 
ij^'ene laughs' [B, 179J 
x*=:'you sing^ {]■ Up. 92] 

Xp:=’omt wades dHOUgh melled snow' [fl, 171] 

Xt="y™ see straw* [Uj, I4t} 

aCY='ywi go into water' [Bk, 87} 

x,=‘yoii cry' [B, 179; Bk, 89; J; Uj. 137; Up, 97| 

Xs='yuu Wade through water" [B, 172] 

Xi^='you sec dear (river) watei^ [Uj, 139; Upj 89] 
iLi="yOu «£ bread' [Bk, S6] 

Xi,='yDu wade aonss snow' [Uji 130; Up, 91] 

3Cii-‘ym sing' [UJ. 131] 

Xn='yoii fall intP a pit' {Uj„ 153; Up, SS] 
x^.^'you M a fine' [Uj. 158} 
x^,='ycni see the laying of a stack* [Up, 125] 

Xjf=-'ytKi drink vqdkx" [J] 

go through fi rivtr' [J] 

x^g=’yqa pa£ qn a dean (or white) shirt (sod drawers) * [J; Uj. 155; Uj, 238; Up. 94] 
x^s 'ynu put on qmte new beaudful dotho!' [B, 184] 

Xji=‘you see the kying of a stack' [Uj, 127] 

Xja^'yOU see unoil bmad' [Uj* 128] 

Xj,=:'yiou make a very nice twnstory house^ [J] 

Xs^='yuu fell a pW [B, 177; Bk, 93; Uj. 142; Up, 125] 
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fell a birch’ [B, 17S; Bk, 911 Uj* 142 j Up* 12^; Usj, 25] 
set someone plowing' [B. I75l Uj. 88^ Up, 125} 

XjT^'one fiJU into w^tcr so that one amnot teach the bank’ [B, 173] 

Xrt='ope loses ooe*s boots and dothes' [B, 185] 

X 3 ft="you see half a loaf of bread' [U/* 128} 

3Ci^=‘j'mi can't get oiat of a pit' [Uj, I32j Up, 87] 
see a molar fall out' [fi, IH8] 

*^ou build a Iwo-story boose' [Bk^ 90“ Uj, 185] 

Xjj^'your teeth fall out' [J; Up, 96] 

x,j='yiou lose your (inner) glove' [Uj, 136; Up, 95] 

Xbi^=' 70 u see that tlicy are carrying manure from the stall' {Uj, 140] 

Xj,=*you find a soiall ax* [B^ IS6] 
find a cap' [Bj 186} 

x„='you see a dead man* [B, 183; Bk, B8; J; Uj* 129; Up, 90j 
'one sees smoke' [B, 170] 
x„=*foti see black fish' [Bk, 92} 
x^i = 'you drink beer [Bk, 91 ] 

X4i='you see fire' [Bk, 91] 

x*j='orie sees blaiiiig fire* [B, 170; J; Up, 93] 

'you mow grass, rake bay' [B, 176] 

Xis^'you feed hay to a horse' {B, 180] 

x«='yau hear the sound of a bell* [B, 189; J; Uj, 134; Up, 93; Usj, 24] 
x*T='y™ see red cows (or a red rooster)" [B, 181; J} 
sees the moon* [B* 169] 
x* 4 =*you see a black dog" [Usj, 26] 
x„='one sees a dog' [B, IBZ] 

Xjt = you see linen’ [Usj* 23] 

Xjjs'you Ke silver colas' [Bk, 92} 
x,,^'you ss while fisli' {Bk, 92] 

'you sec dean water' {j] 

Xtuj='you sec t black dog* [J] 

X|;g= 'you see very many little ebiidren* [J] 

X)^='you see a white dog' {]] 
x^*='you cross a bridge' [J] 

INTERPRFTATIONS 

ij:^"sorrow' {xj through X|) 
i,=]C^' (i, thiou|^ x„) 
t3="aickoesa' (Xjs through Xi^) 

i^ss'cure of sickness^ easy, Jong, or gcxxl bfe* (x„ through x-,) 

E^=*dedth'' (so that: refers to the head of the fanisiy or to any malej Xjj to a woman; 

Xaa to * child or to someone lo the house; ij,, x^j,, to the dreamer; Xjj to 

1 member of the family; to two men, one after the other, in the interval of a 
week, or to scKnecmc En the house; to sheep, [and Xm also to someone in 

the family}; x^i^ bo cattle) 
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i,= 'bLrlh' {so \hiti refers Eo i nrnle child ^ x„ iq ^ fcnule child) 
if=‘min; fog; moin weather' (x*, thrcwigh ^n) 
ii=:^dcaf wcAther' md 
coming \a* 

tyj^’mcxiey going ciut’ (x*^ ) 
i^^='ncw-s will be heard; letter will arrive' 
good; village wili buia down^ (^it) 
soldier will tome honoe" 
iiA='thc dreatucr will s&z his friend' 

good: the dreamer will tjuarrcl with sorncofic* (i^g) 
ij^='tbe dreamer will undcrtalce a jo^^ncy' (xji) 
i„=' 5 nqw' (Xi^aodXja) 
ifjs^j'Oor w^ork will be clean^ 
liB='jt>ur Criend w^ill fool j^ou' {x^^) 
ifg=’there will be a disturbance' (x^) 

4|='you meet a good friend' (x^i) 
ij!5='puE a enm for work to be doae‘ (x^) 

The mtetpretatiom may bo amnged^ according to the fretjiicncy of tlicir 
cxrcurrence, in descending order: in occurs twelve times; seven times; ij and u, 
sbe tunes; ia and cacJi four times; 4^ i*, and ht each occur twice; i# thxough 
and iu tluuugii Uj each occur once. 

Of a total of 6fXy-mght Ipstanccs, thirty mletprcmions (ia, ti, ii, tio, iu^ itj* 
iip) arc definitely iinfavorabie, with yeath" accounting for nearly half of the 
latter, or death/ ^sorrow' and 'disease’ accoujiting together for twenty-iive. Of 
the total, only eleven cnteipretacicins (in Up it) ™iy be labelled positively favorable. 
Tire rema^ining seventeen are neither patxiajlarly favorable or unfavorable. 

Note further that the first ten interpretations may be divided into five pairs of 
opposUes, fonning these proportions: Ii:i3=4:i4^ii:iv=irds~lig:ifl4 Tire remain¬ 
ing ones do not appcM to lend themselves eo such didiotoimiMtioQ. 

SFR OF SYblBOLS 

Symbols which bear identical interpretarions form a set Sets which tneiude 
more than one symbol arc: tfirough Xti Si=ats through s»=xi^ tlirougli 

^itl S| = Xii tbrougli x„; SB=x,i liimugh Xi*: 5*^ and x^,; through x^j; 

Si=x *3 and and Xb*. The temammg sets include only one symboli and 

thus hear the same number as the symbol itself» A set may be regarded as favorable 
when its E^iuictioD et^uols a favorable interpretation, and vice versa. Opposite sets 
are such sets die functincts of which ecjual opposite pairs of interpretations. 

functions 

All functJonaJ relations between a given set and its interprctatiofi may be 
expressed now in a single formula; ffsn) =4, 
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THE CORPUS 

If driftk bi^ndy in four df^un, you will hive grtdl sorrow, [B, i&7] 
f If you sow flax seeds in four drcMa you wiJJ h^vc great sorrow^ [B, 174] 

f(x 4 ) = if If you sing in jour dreimip yoii'JI ofr th^ ssy. [Up, 92} 

= tj If AZ night you sing In your dream, you will ciy, they say, [J] 

f (k^) = i, If one wades throo^ melted mow in one's dream^ ^hie will ^ed many tens. 

[B. 171] 

f j= it If you see straw In your ilrcam^ $peedi will tcath you ■ it'll be bard for you 
somewherE, they say^ Ml] 

f (^i) = j| If you go into w^ater in youi drcanip there'E be tesis. [Bk^ E7} 

f<Sj) = i. + f(3ej>=ii 

If one trim in one's dreams^ one wi]l have joy' if one laughSp one will 
have great sorroWp [Bj 175] 

f = 1 , [f you cry in your dream, it'll be well with you, they say, 

f If you cry in your dream, you1I rejoice they s^y. [Up, 97] 

= iy If yon cry in your drf?am, you will be very happy^ tb^ say. [J] 

f(**)=.V+f(*0-U 

If yon sing in your drtamSp it'll go badly {with you]; if you ctyi ycull 
have joy. [Bk, 89] 

ij Your ditamt you wade through water, thus you'E emerge from sadness^ 
will have no sorrow. {B, 172} 

f^K^o)= i, if you see clear (river) water m your dream, till be well, people say. 
[Uj, im 

f(a:ie,) = if If you see dear (river) water in your dream, you'll have joy, [Up, 09] 

If you drink brandy in your dream, you wiU have sorrow; if you eat bread, 
it'll be well [Bk. 86] 

f(Xi^) =1^ If you wade across snow in your dream, you’ll catch cold and wEl beoome 
siiik, they say. [Uj, 13B] 

f(^„) = tf If you wade in snow in your dream, you'll get sick, they say. [Up, 91] 

f (xi^) = If you sing in your dream, youTl become sick, they say. [Uj, 131] 

f(x,*)= ii If you fsJJ into a pit m your dream^ youll become sick, they say. [Uj^ 133: 
Up. BS] 

u If you sec a fire in your dream, your heart wiE ad3C„ they say, [Uj, 138} 

= ij Lf you drink ^odka in your dream^ you will catch a cold, they say, \J} 

=r If in your dream you go through a river, ail your work will become «sy+ 
they say. [J] 

^ If you pnl: on a tictn (or whtle) shirt In yom dream, your life will be 
good, tlicy say, [Uj» 135} 

= fg if in ymir dream you put on white clothes, your future life wilt be gpo4, 
they say. [j] 

— i* If a sick man puts on a clean shirt in his dreams, be'E get cured, they say* 
[Uj. ^30] 

If you put on a dean (or white) shJjt and drawers in your dream, life wiU 
be easy, they say. [Up, 94] 


fM 

fM 


= I 
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f (x^) = i. If one puts on quite new beuitiful clothes in troe's desm, one will live 

long. [S, IS4] 

f(*«) = j't ff you see the laying of » sudt in your dieam, you'll see life, they ay. 

f(xH,>= u If if! youc dream you make a very nice two stoty house, ytmr firtarc iife 

will be good, they say. [J] 

f (Xg*) i| If you see yourself felling pines in youf dream. If you fell the pine, the 

head of the family ^^'ill die. [13, 177] 

f(Xj:^) = ii You have a dreaiUt J'Ou fell a bircb^ a woman will die. [B, 178] 
f (xaj,) = If you fell a birch In your dfeani, e woman will die in the family, they say. 

[Usj, 25] 

f (xj^) = it. If you see someone ploughing in your dream, a child will die. [B. 175] 

f (Xju) = ip If you sec plou^ing la your dream. ^orasSHie will die in the house, they 

say* [Ujp 8ft} 

is ^ 

If you see a dream, the felling of a pine, that^U be a man^s—a man will di^ 
they sayj if you see the felling of a birch in your dream, then that birch 
will be a womaji^S”^ woman will die, they say. [Uj, 142] 

If you a pine being felled In your dream, a mMi will die; if you see a 
birth bang felled, a woman wiU die* [Bk, 95} 

If you fell a pme tree in yoor dreun, then that dream will show it to be a 
mail. il'lJ be a mao's; if you see the felling of a birch tree, that'll be a 
woman's; If you sec ploughing in your dfcoifij iomeone w'Lll die in the 
house, they say; if you see the laying of a siadc. you’d grow a tumor, they 
say. [Up. 125] 

f(i£tT) = U one falb into water 50 that one emnot readi the bank* one will die. 

[B-m] 

, ,,r -n 

If one loses one s boots and clothcSj one will nnf have a lung life, one will 
soon die. [B, 185] 

i44-f(i^)= ij 

if you see uncut bread in your dream, you’ll live long, they say; if you see 
half a. loaf of bread. ’1 don*t have mudi lime lo live*'" they say» [Uh 128] 
f()tq,j,) “ If you on’t get out of a pit in your dream, you'U die, they say, [Uj* 132; 
Up. 87] 

f (xpi) = Ip If you see a mnhi- fail out in your dreim, someone will die in the family. 
[B. 188] 

f (X|i) = ip If you build a two-^ory house in yOur ilrcarn^ two men will die, one after 
another, in the interval of a week, they say. [Uj, 185] 
f (Xjj) — 14 If )-ou see a house being built in your dream, HHneflnc will be dead [in 
that house}. [Bk, 90} 

f (Xpp) = ip If ynur teeth fall ouf in your dream, sheep will die, they say. [Up, 96] 

f (Xpp) = ip If in your dream your teeth fall out of your mouth, someone m the family 

will die, they say, [J] 
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f ij, if you tose your (inner) glovQ in youj dretini, sbecrp will die, they say, 

[Uj. 136; Up. «>5] 

If you Srt in your that they aie cafrying imnure frorn the stall, scuoe 

cittlc will din, they say. {Uj^ 140] 

You have a dreiini, you had 4 small aj£ ta the dteam^ then your wife vvlH 
give birth to A br^; if you had a cap, then ^ will give birth to a girl. 
[B, 1S6} 

f{X|,} = [f If you see a dead man m your dream, the weather will be wcTk [B, 1S3; 

Ujp 12S] 

f<r„)=t, If you see a dead mm m your dream, there'll be rain^ they say. [Op^ 90] 
f (ej^) = If If ymi s<je a dead man in your dream, it [the weather] wdl be wet. [Rk, 83] 

= If If in your dream you see a dead person, tlie weatliec will became wet, they 

01 

f<Jt4i)= (i + f{*J*)= *1 

If Me ieti a blaimg Hie in One's dream, it will be cleat; if one a«s smoke, 

it will be rainy. 170] 

ilf f 

If you see silver eoius in your dream, thete'll he snow; if you see white fbh, 
thereH be snow; if you sec bbefc 6sh, therell be rain.. [Bit, 92] 

If+f — % 

If yiau drink beer in your dream, rainy [weather] will come; if you see 
a fire, it'J! dear up, [Bk. 9L} 

i* If you see blaiing fire in yOur dream, the weather wlQ be dear* they say. 
[Up. 93} 

ij If in your dream you see a Ere, if the fire bums dear, the weather will be 
dry* thej say. []] 

If you mow grass, rake bay in your drcim^ mooey will came in. [B^ 176] 
If you feed hay to a horse In your dreani, money wdl gp aw^y and take 
anotiiet position. [B, 180] 
tu + hi 

if you hear the sound qf a bdl in your dream, yon'Jl receive news; a letter 
will come, [fl* 139] 

lij If you hear the sound of a bdl in your dream* ycFu'U hear news, [Uj, iM; 
Up, 93; Usj, 24] 

i„ If in your dream yoy heat the sound of a bell, there will be some kind 
of news, they say. [J] 

If you see red cows m your dream, this is not good; the village will bum 
down. [B, lei] 

iit If you see A red rooster m your dream, there will be a fire, [J] 
i^f If one sac$ the moon in one^s dreafn, a soldier will come home, [B, 169] 
ii* if you see a black dpg in your dream, j^ouli see your friend. [Usj. ^6} 
iip If one sees a Jog iq ones dream, this is not good; one will ijuaneJ with 
someone. [B, L82] 

hm If r™ see Jtnen in your dream, you'll have a iociimey. [Usj* 23] 


= 

f{*«) = 

= 

(M = 
fM = 

f(***^ = 

f (l^ll ) “ 
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[f Ln youi dx^mu you sm dean wa;tej:, all your work will be dnii, they 

«y- 0] 

II ]?«i s« 1 black dog in jwur dimm, your friends will fool you, tliey 

wy* C/l 

Jf in ytnif dttara you see veiy ininy little children, there will be a dis¬ 
turbance, tht^ say> [J] 

tf in your dreatn vou see a white dog, you will meet a good friend, they 

[J] 

If you tfoss a bridge in your ditam, put a ana for work to be done, they 

[J] 

SYMBOUC CONTTBbn' 

Among the several invisible inhabitants of the litumn body, the rb<»fvmi<; 
count the orl (see Part One, J.U), The reJatiDnship between the body and its or# 
seems to indicate a relatively low threshold between the conscious and the uncon¬ 
scious, and to invite attempts at translating from latent to manifest content in terms 
of the Freudian theory of symbolisin. it is all too tempting to labor the obvious: 
for instance, tliai ‘small ax* (Xu) is a phallic symbol (‘birth of a boy,' i,), and 
'cap' (x,j) is a symbol for female genitalia ( birth of a girl,* t,); or that ‘felling 
a pine* syn^lizcs killing the father (cf. [B, 177; Uj, 142; Up, 125}), while 
■felling a birch' (x^j) symboliaes kilting the mother (cf. [B, 17S: U|, 142; Up, 
125; Usj, 25]), In this last example, four separate intcrpictations seem to establish 
'birch* himly as a female symbol—and yet, in the traditional Qiercmls folksongs 
we find 'birch' the conventional ^'mbol for 'son,’ and ‘to cut down a bitch* mmns 
tliete *to send away the son-*** 

Lacking, unfortunately, records of infonnants* associations stimulated by these 
dream portents, ‘'explanations’* of symbolic content must remain in the tealm of 
speculation at present. We know that the symbols are more or less stctootyped— 
wimess thdr fiecpient reoording, sometimes verbatim, from different speech com¬ 
munities—but we can only guess at their cultural wluarinn 

CHUVASH PARALLELS 

Because of die extensive distribution of dream portents (with or without dw 
allied concept of the dream-soul) the diffusion of spedSc portents is very ditfinilt 
to trace- At best, parallels with corresponding items in neighboring cultures cm 
be pointed out at this stage. 

Cheiemis culture traits are most usefully compared with Chuvash, Tatar, or 
Russian. All three have uiBuenccd the Cberemis language; some five hundred 
Chuvasli and over six hundred Tatar loanwords have been identified.*^ More 
particukrly in the field of folklore, certain end foimulas in the Oieremis folktale 

>*Seb«k and Lbuc. p. 14-t and fn. 13; dlu Berdnikov and Ttidtwovsfcaia. 

" Rasanen, I?20 and to23; Sebeok. 1952 , p. 2, fn, 6. 


“ I IB 

I (*m) = ia« 

f = in 

f(*SB) ^ ■« 
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h^vc been assigried Qbuvasb origin,** aad both and Russian folksongs have 
been shown to have had Intensive effects upon tliose of the Cheremis.^*^ 

Tile deepest of these layers of acailtuiation i$ the Chuvash, Tbe Cberemis 
have been exposed Co the iofluence of the Volga BuJgars (whose modern descend¬ 
ants die Chuvash arc) contiiiuaJly since about AJD. 700. Far this reason^ any paraiieJ 
dream portents we can locale In Cliuvash folklore are apt to be significant and 
Jilummating rather than otherwise* 

Among the major sotiices of aiuvasb folklore only the coUcction of materials 
by Gjub Misaaros contains dream portents.*^ Since this is a rare book, and, more- 
Qver» provides translations only into Hunganan, we offer here an English translaiion 
of the twenty-one dream portents the collector gave, as he put it, by way of a 
sample: 

A. If a Tatar appears in a dream^ there will he on appearance of god. 

B, If someoDC sees a Mordvin in a dream there will be a scare above water, 

C If someone sees raw ineat m a dream, [it means} death. 

D. Green giii$s m a dream [means] death. 

E. II someone puts on two layers of shirts In a dream, and if one of the layers Is 
ragged, [it mtans] somebody ^ death. 

F. If someone builds a new house in a dream, somebody wdl die. 

G. If sodieonc is attacked by a dog In a drcani, i mao will attack him. 

H. Ef i tooth falls out in a dream, something will get lost. 

]. If someone beats himself witli a soaked bath^switch in the bath in a dreamy 
it means somebody's sl-onder. 

If sooieoae secs a dream still id the eveaing, that will not soon be fui£iied; 
if he sees it at the break of dawn, It will be fulEUed w'lthtn some days. 

K. Tf socneone drinks brandy in a dream, sorrow. 

L If someone sees a priest in a drejun, there will be an appearance of the Angel 
of Death. 

M* If scuneone Sees a wedding in a drwn, there"!! be a death. 

Np If someone goes into a churdi m a dream, that is not good. 

O. If someone grmds in a dream, sorrow. 

F. If someone plays with a gitl in a dream, itincss will arise^ 

Q, If a house bums in a dream, [it means} dear weather. 

R, Silver-money m a dream [means] dear weather. 

S* If someone Is plou^ing a field in a dreim, someone will die. 

T. tf someone sees w^atcr in a dreani, life. 

U* If a horse gets loose in a dream, and if someone cannot catch it^ if them is a 
sick nun (in tlic house) he'iJ die, ot if there is i conscripted child (in the 
house), he'lJ become a solclier. 

«Befce, l?53. 

**Sebcok and Lane, pp. 14A-S1; Karmaatn, in WfcJunamii* 1931, pp. ^80-84; and 
BerdoikDV and Tudoiovskiia. 

Vol. 1, pp. 3^0-100; texts with Hungiriin iromldilon ate given. 
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A ounparison of the Clmvish with the Cbemnls yields—for such 

a small corpus^ remarkably reveal log simlhritJcs. 

Five Chuva:ili portents lescmhie corresjxiacllag Qieremis portents both as to 
symbol and inteepretation: 

F,—f(Kat) = la (In Qiiwash, the symbol b ^fiew house/ in Chcremis 

house/ but building either one Is iDterpieted as 'dcuth/) 

i]i (In Oiuvaslu the *dqg‘ spedhcally ^attitdcs,^ in Chcremts he b 
naerely ^seto/ but both ate interpreted slike. 

ICL-fK)=j, 

Q.—f(x*,)= i| (The Qiuvash specifies that it is a liousc' whitb is biimkig, 
the Chemnis merely meaitioiis 3 'blazing (ue,* but both we taken to portend 'clear 
weather/) 

S,—f (Xjfl) tg 

Two more Cliuvash porcenis indtidc symbols that also occiit in Chcronis, but 
With different interpretaticms: 


H.—acjt or jjg 

T. Xj^ 

Eleven more Chuvash portents Include interpretations that also occur Jn 
Cheiemis, but with reference to symbols which do not occur in the latter corpus: 


c, d/e l, m, a-i, 

R.-I. 

In all probabilit)v only sudt comparisons are diagnostk when both symbols 
and interpretations can be matcbcdH*^ 

*^This can la ionx meaaurt be recced by comparing the Oreremis porimis with a 
■Imdai-si^ curpkii from a remote edtsuep fur example, Aymara. La BaiTc„ pp. 179^-60^ gives 
thirty-five symbols aid corrcsfKKnilmg interpretations. Only one Aymara portent resembles 
the cojTHponding Chercoits poitcrif both as to symbol aed ioterptetatlon: 'the derd' or V 
person who h de^d' aaeans 'mui:h wind or severe ctild' or "it wilJ rain'^ cf. I(i 4 i)=l|. Two 
more Aymjira portails include symhoJs thtl also occur in Chereids^ but with -qiiile differenf 
mterpretatioos: "fire* ot 'burning fire^ meant 'gossip' (cnniraal with at aod ^clean 
waief mems "good health' (contrast with x^>. The fofiowlng sis interpretatioos appear m 
Aymira aba, but in rcferesicc to symbols which are not fmind in Cheremis: (four times), 
(three tlmqs)^ {five tiittef)^ (once)^ (four times), I, (five times). 


CHARMS 


THE CORPUS AND ITS FUNCTION 

T he word ’chirm,* as used here ts equivalent to the Latin phrase ’incaoti' 
menhim it adjuraiiu irngicr,' or to the Gerami word 'Segen,' which has been 
defined with varying emphisisj a more fomul definition wUI be offered 
bclow', but here we adopt the definition of J. Grimm, according to whom Segen' 
are "FoimeJn im ausscrklrdiHdien Gebrauch, chiistlichtf mad ni^t-diristlicher Art, 
denen tine tibematurlidie Wirkung und iWAf meist schiitzcndei, heUsamer Art 
zugeschrieben wirJ.“’** 

This ejtcdJent definition includes at once historicaJ, functional, and foimoJ 
dimensions, all of which arc important for a complete understanding. For nui 
purposes, howevei, the third aspect will be paramount. This is because the effective¬ 
ness of 1 chatm depends on its literally exact citation, and, conversely, because any 
departure from its precisely set mechanism may render the nugic wholly ineffective. 
It goes without saying that the effect depends ultiniatdy on the psycho-cultural 
valuation of the charm. That is to say. it must be firmly believed in by the speaker, 
and a strong belief may, under cerhiln circumstances, allow for minor variations 
in certain details of die text, thouglt such variations do not, of course, alter the 
structoral outlines of the charm. 

In historical perspective, Chcremis charms are not especially piohlcmiitic. 
They are, on the one hand, altogether different from the magic runes of Finnish 
folklore, both In content and in form. On the other hand, Chcremis charms are 
very like Russian ones, most of tlicm sharing with the latter, among otiier diagnostic 
features, what may be called the ’'motif of an extremely improbable eventuaiit)'" 
(see below), It can be safely concluded that among the Cheremis (and also among 
liieir linguistic congeners die Mordvins and Votyiks, as well as among their close 
neighbors the Chuvash) the now extant charms arc of relatively recent origin, 
having diffused in Christian times, and, specifically, from Russian sources,** 

In the text collections which constitute out corpus,*' charms appear under 

after Ohrt. This camprehnisivc (though esKotially Germsn-bued) discussiaa 
piovideit some luggntive hints which arc fnllowed in the course of this inaiysii, 

« On the Dtigin of the Gictemii chaitns. sec Kruho, J'JOi. p. 57, aod pp, off.; 
Kuznetsov, 1904, pp. 73ff.: Mimitka, pp. 299ff. RusiUn charina arc ucated hy Mansikka; 
(stc also the iliscussiot) and btbliogniphy in Sokolov, pp. 24&-57); and Chuvash ate 

linted by Mc&niiu^ 

+* This cfirpus includes ihc stamlAcd sources except the cfuimi occufiin^ 
la V, pp. ^8* &S,, IWp 24S, 262^, and 320 uc not covered btrt 
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function^ headm^. Tlicse may be classified, with some inevitable ovttkppjng, 
into four major categoiie^; (I) thajiins having to do with medidne, both human 
and veterinaij^; (2) charms having to do with human relaituns. %uch as love or 
adversaries; (3) charms that are directed against witchet^' in generaJ, lacltiding 
the Evil Eye, or certiin specific spirits; and (4) chamis having to do with the 
fauna or flora. 

The Cheremis have a good many different kinds of irngicians, both harmful 
and evil ones (cf* Part One, D.2.), and helpfuJ and beodoveut ones (D.7., D.9.. 
D.10.)+ Among the Utter* there is a specialise who plies his office witli die help 
of charms. The Cheroius call him {D,9*)t the literal meaning of which 

IS 'the one who spits/ One ChcremU word for *diami' is BoUi of tliese 

words are connected with the verb Wbalam T spit/ The informant explains: 

par^mda dl's itlbeiia '"the 'spitter' cures by spitting or spits" 
{Wu* 75]* This procedure undoubtedly has its root in tfic praaiodly world wide 
belief in the magical efficacy of spittle and spitting. The motif *'magic results from 
spitting" (Thomp^on^ Di776) occurs in several Cheremis folktales. In one episode, 
the narrator relates: "'My horse became tined. A man followed me and overtook 
me. He came and sat upon my sled. I said, *My horse is tired/ He said* 'Your 
horse has been bewitched/ He spat tw4cc- He cracked the whip once. The horse 
began to run impattently^ like the wind."*® In an unpubihhed tale (Uj^ 45)/^ 
the Angel of Death (Part One:, A.6.) is asked by a nun, "'How did yi>Li build this 
house?*' His reply was, ^Tf I spit once, a house grows/' In still another unpublished 
tale (Ufi 4S)| a sick man spits upon the ground and from the spittle a teremei 
(cf. Part One* A31.) springs forth. 

The "spitter" may accompany his charm by various ctfcmorml actions to suit 
the occasion. Often the sorcerer holds a glass of water or brandy in his left liand, 
leans over it and fccitcs the charm. Meanwhile, he may circle the rim of the glass 
with an objixt made of iron (see also Part One, H,4,4 .)—a knife or a pair of 
scissors, for instance—^and keep blowing or spitting iixto the water or brandy* 
Charm 3J*4., for example, ends with the statement, ""Let this steeJ penetrate tnco 
the heart, the liver of the sorcerer'^; and ldJ4.L and 3AL state, "'1 have with me 
my simp steel sword, my sharp steel hatchet* my sharp stetl knife; I cbop^ dis¬ 
member^ cut up and mangle [the spirit of the house, or some other evil spirit}/' 
He may also blow into the patient's face through the scissors, or, as among the 
Omvash, through a broom; (for iron magic* see H.4.4.). 

In an interesting unpublished charm (Up, 59) the informant describes the 

•»AiM>thei tcE£B is }u (Eastern and Forest iIMccts}* jo (Maintain diaiocis)* the 
etyniDlogy of which if talher ccFfitnjvcisiaL Cf. pardculaily PsiaSQiifn, 1907 h, tbc 
literature cited in Biiizd, p. Hx |6s. 

^■Type idJ mertif andysc* in Sebeo^, iS 52 , p. li. 

*T Foi analyses, kc Sebcuk, p, 68. 
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jmgiciw's wifeiu, and comments m the consequences. Tliis is a charm (3.2.5.) 
s^xiken to cure a child who has been harmed by the FviL Eye and Evil Tongue; 

"PliJu"—he spits into the water, casts salt [imp the water], *"if tliis salt k hurt by 
the Evil Eyc^ only then Jet the Evil Eye hurt the child, bite Ids tongue! As diis sail 
dissolves* just so let the Evil Eye and Evil Tongue dissuivel Phuu^" he again spits into 
the Walter. "If the bUck-eyeJ^ red-eyed, blark^cumnt-eyed, grey-eyed, red-fish-eyed at 
the bottom of tlse sea with his eyelids^ Ikking ivkh hbi tongue can laiilc out the sanil— 
OfUy then let the Evil Eye hurt il, tile Evil Tongue spoil 1 Phuu/* he spits Into the water 
agaim '*As the sun fisw^ just so Jet the Evil Eye go mit f As the mwn riseSj just so let the 
Evil Eye+ Evil Tongue depart! As the snow melts in the springs just so iet the Evil Eye 
and Evil Tongue dissolve! As the fog dissolves in the wiod^ just so let the Evil Eye and 
Evil Tongue dissolve! Phuu*'* he says and spits again into the water. Then he pves it 
to the child \o drink, he washes him with the water into which he spit. If thea the spittle 
does the child good* the child goc-s to sleep,. If it doesn't do good, be doesn't then ge* 
Cured, someone else will again cast a formula. 

FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF CHARMS 

The follow ing is a clasEification by their fuiiction of the charms which actually 
occur in the corpus, with, some backgruund comment irt passing. 

1. Chitrms Hjvmg do U'M 

Treatment cf disease by way of charms is, of course^ only tme of the way's in 
which the Cheresnb proceed against illness. 

LI. For tJte cure of human allmenis. 

LL.L Toothache. [K, 208} 

LL2, fliima (two variaats, J and .2). [G, 51-52, Hd; P, 76] 

1*L3. Snakebite (two variants^ A and .2). [G, 52, 144-45; R, 209] 

1.L4. Hoaiwies^. [Gh 50, 142] 

I.I J. Bleeding (four variams, [G, 50^ M2-43* R. 208; Wu, 72; B, 26] 

1.L6. Syphilis (?). [G^ 52, 144} 

The Cheicmis word Jkil^ (Russian 'hemta,* 'rupture/ "burst") is trmsLitcd by Gencta 
os "die von den Russca verhingte Kranklidt," which prrsiunably means ’syphilis.'^ (Sec 
also rwte to L1.B., below.) 

1.L7, Swollen finger (two vaHanU> A and .2), [G* 50, 142; P, 75-76] 

The Cheremis call a festering swcUiisg on a fingtr i 'snalcMye'; several sayings of 
this sort have been recorded: "Tbc:re''s a "fiery snake-eye,^ they say; It must he stepped 
by casting a spell, they say* then one gets cored'" (Uj. 239; cf. U|, 23 and 218). Another 
method for cunog a painful fingef is to swathe it io a spider web (Uj, 14y)» 

Tumor (?T [P„ 77-80] 

The Oieffluis word ieU is rendered by Piusonen as ‘ein Gewikiis [Geschwurf; tm 
*• Jt ti JO tnttrprcced by Sriladi p. 77. 
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Kdqw ubcrhiLipt]/ and, dsc^vlwje,^* as 'Gesdiwur, Bculci Bcuk, die a|s vm tiner Heae 
venirsadit gilt/ The connection, if any^ between (see the note to 1.1.6.^ ixbove) aoA 
keij is unjclea.r. 

1.1.9. SimllpQX. [Wu, 72-73] 

On smallpox, sec Part One, A.5&*35. 

LMO. Sprain. [Wu, 71-72] 

1.1.11- Colk (two J and [R, 20Sp 209] 

The C3jeremis word liiemljy means 'wind.’ Ordinary bdlpthe is Caiwi by the 
intnisioa of a kni^r (see Part One* A. 10 ., and 3,5., below) * 

14.12. Wasting of a diild by a revenant. [G. 54, 147] 

Tbc Cheremis have revenants of vwiqgs sottsj die niost oumefous among ihem ate 
the (see Part One, A3 L) * whidi often appear in human shape and whose actions 

die always piilev'olciit. It is not spedfied ifl tlic present context which kind of revenmt 
Is Involved^ but it is safe to a^ume that it is a 

1.1. B. Engrafting desh. {R, 211-123 

L4.i 4. Alleviation of illness in general {two variants, .1 and .2)^ [G, 53^54, 145-47; 
PG. n, 97} 

1445. To slop lincontroUed sobbing- [K. 212] 

The charm must be repeated until the sobbing ceases. 

L2. Horse colic (i^^o variMts, .1 and ,2), £G, 51, ^43; P, 75] 

Horse colic Ls caused by an evil spirit named {<Tatar) (cf. Part One, A,4). 
U2J2. To pnDted horses and oitie agaio^ witchery.. {B, 27-2B] 

2. Cbarmj H&iing fa do mih Humim R^lMom 

2.1. Against m adversary (five variants^ 4-h5]* [B^ 209—11] 

2.2. To awaken love (two variaMs, 4 and .2). [PG, 31-32, 98; B, 25-26] 

23. To produce indifference (tw variants, 4 and .2). [PG, 31p 33, 97, 99-100] 

5, Ck^rms For or Agaitiit WiSch^ry m Gtnerai, or Against C^rimn Speci/k S^kits 

3.1. Witchecy ia general (lour varuiiitSv .1-.4), [PG, 30, 32-33* 97^ 99; Wn, 6B-7t; 
Pp 73-74] 

The Qieremis call practitioners of blade magic /jirij (see Part One, D.2.); among 
these, the hitw ^spoiler' causes iJJness and damage which must be counteracted by 
diaims. 

3-2, Evil Eye (and Tongue) (five variants, 4-3)* [G, 52p 145; PG, 30^ 9^1 26-27; 

Pp 77; 39 (sec iibove)} 

Every'body and everything dm be harmed by the Evil Eye and Tongue (see Pait 
One, H.6.5^)p 

3.3. WiJJ-o^-thc-wisp^ [P* SO-81] 

For btiher^ see F^rt Qnct A40. 

3.4. Spirit of the house (two variants, .1 and 4)* [G, 31^ 143; P, ai] 

**PatsciEiM. 19*18, p. 56, 

It ii spedikd that Uie stcond dmrm is for a case ol bad colk. 
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The JMiloTtJai (see Part One. A. 8 >.); it b the spirit of the entire in* 

diuiing pitticuluiy the bathhouse, 

4. Charms Having to tio with Faxna tsr Flora 

4a. Protection against an attoiJuDg dog, [PG, 30. 96 } 

4 J, To encourage the giowtii of grain. [PG, 52, 9B-99] 

Though fiuKtional cfassificatkim of the sort outtined above are of undoubted 
CttJtunl interest, and are useful as a practical device, they do nevertheless tend to 
t^scurc the basic formal identities or similarities which underlie Chetemis charms. 
Furthermore, one recalls Olbrechte' criticisin of Mooney's arrangement of OieroEcee 
formulas "in a systematic sec^ueoce. in a logical order, 'JogicaJ' from the white 
man’s point of view. . . , This clasaificarion is (juite foreign to Oierolteg knowl- 
edge and use. . , . Smee the cultural matrix in which the Cheremis charms 
function IS known only sketchily at best, such a classinciUon ought not to he in* 
sisted upon. On the other hand, a structural analysis is entirely in terms of the 
texts being analyzed, as we hope to show' in the next section. 

SAMPLE ANALYSIS OF STRUCTURE 

Gurm 1.1.5.3. is arbitrarily selected for the purpose of this sample analysis. 
This charm, spoken in order to stop the flow of blood from a wound, is here 
reproduced first in a phonemic transcription (the bracketed numwaJs are for case 
of reference only). 

[1] olma.f>n [2] kme [3} [4] mvi, [5} tag-ai [d] tid, [7} 

[8] inUjii [9] Sifh/ [lOj baige [11] ptledfhm [12] idlaiai [13] kShf, [H} bSt 
[15] iitHam [16] pried [17] heriei, [18} tiiHom [19} H* [20] mrjem [21] mel 

Literal tmmkiim: [ 1 } 'apple ms'; [ 2 ] as’; [ 3 } blossoming': [4] stands'; 
[5] 'just io‘i [ 6 ] this’: [7] wouful': [ 8 } ‘growing': [9] 5 d sg. imperative of the v«b 
to stand'; [lOj 'alT; [ 11 ] acc. of 'blossom'; [ 12 ] 'to mcotion'; [ 13 } 'it b necessary'; 
[14] 'wMci'; [15] ■'When'; [ 16 ] blossom’: [17} 'can'; [18} 'then*: [ 19 ] 'fin*'; 
[ 20 ] "noc' t [ 21 ] 2d ig. iiopefiidvc of the ved> "to ovcarcdmc," 

Free tiansLjtiwi: [1^9] 'As the apple tree blo^wms forth, just so Jet tbb wound 
heal! [10-15] (Ail blnsswm must be meationed.) [14-21} When water can blossom 
fonh, only then overamw mei* 

Our analytical procedure wiU generally be an application of binaiy opposition 
as a patterning principle, that is, we shall repeatedly divide sctpienees dichoto* 

«Moocey aad OJbrediis, 1932. pp. 139-60. have a reaion on 'Smiciure of the 
Formulas" nmoog the Cherokoe. The genciaJ pattern outlined tbeie is^ however, in ideal 
one, (0 wbida perhaps nor one formula curresponda ocacliy. 
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mously unfit the oJtJmate constituents are fi^ached, except fot the first subdivision 
of Tp where an ^r-tenned opposltive principle wi!J be applied. 

Tile first operation yields tvo immediate comtitaents^*^ namdy^ I, [1-13] 
**A$ the apple tree blo^^soms forth, just so let this wound heiill (All blossoms must 
be tncntioiied)*'' and IT, [14-21] ‘'When water can blossom forth, only then 
overosme mer" Since the entire charm oonslsb of three grajiimatical sentences, 
namely, [1—9, 15-15^ 14-21}* it may well be asked why the first operation yields 
[1-13] and [14—21] rather than, say, [1-9] and [1&-21}: the re^n for this 
will be clarified as we proceed with the analysts of the first immediate constituent. 

L Tlie sequence {1-13} consists of two seutefites, namely, [1-9J and 
[10-13]. Now let the symbol o represent the word ‘tree," and Jet furtber a numeral 
subscript represent the kind of tree invoived. Thus, let tiie sub^pt ^ stand for 
"apple/' then will symbohie "apple tree."* The second sentence—a meta-state- 
rnetit about the contmuation of the charm, giving a genexiaJ procedural prescription 
on how to continue—can be regarded as equivalent to saj-ing: "As the blossoms 
fortli, just so let this wound heal! As the tJ, blossoms forth . . and so forth, 
until ’'As the p,, falckssoons forth, just so let this wound bcall" Thus we have a 
finite number of scntoicts precisely alike m construction; the number of sentences 
is equal to the number of ethnobotartlcally conceived species of tret 

The internal structure of all these sentences is the same. Each semence may 
be divided into two clauses, one independent and one dependent. Using sentence 
[ 1-9] as the modtd, the mdepeodent ^usc Is [3-9] '"just so let this wound heal," 
and the dependent clause is the apple tree blossomy forth.'* 

flotii clauses can be furtJier subdivided into an ador-actioii phrase, namely, 
[6-9] "let this wound heal" in the independent dmsCp and [1, 3^] "4h€ apple 
tree blo&soms forth" in ihe dependemt clause; and a subordinating conjunction, 
mmely, [5] "just so" in the independent clause, and [2] '*as** in the dependent 
clause. 

Now the actor-action phrase in tlie independent clause differs from the actor- 
action plirase in tlie dependent clause in the construction of the verb, niimdyj 
w'hile the former, [9] *let . . , heal" is in the Imperative mede fin Cheremls)^ 
tlie latter, [4] "blossoms fortli** is in the indicative mode. The two verbs are 
practically ideniJcal; they botJj happen to be constmeted on the same base, :iiacje 
and sic- are ahoiuorphs; both are singuJar in number, and both in the third 
perstm. However, they are opposed as to mode. We rcj^rd this contrast of Indicative 
Versus imperative as the crucial and fundamental feature whidi distinguisljes the 
tvi'o actor-action phrases from one anotlret in e^h sentence of thb immediate 
con.stituent. 

Lrt all actor-action phrases w ith a verb in the imperarive mode be symbcdiaiod 
by X. and the particular plirase [6-9] "let this wound heal" by /. S corresponds 

BE The piinelpil cxiicrion for dctcmiiiung iumicdijitc cevutituefui ta substiimability. 
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to what Ohrt has called, without prcd$e dcftoition, the sorcerer's otpressioa of will, 
or the "subl^ive" dement in the chann. 

Let further all actor-action phrases with a verb in the indicative mode be 
symboliaed by O. O corresponds to what OJirt has called the "objective" dement 
it) the charm wliich, as we have seen, consists of a magically ciioimspect enumera¬ 
tion of all the facts which are relevant. The particular phrases, Lc,, the individual 
facts, are distinguishable only in terms of tlie actor, as a,, . n,, hence the 

entire phrase [I, 3-4] "the apple tree blossoms forth" may be represented by o,. 

Finally, let an ate symbolize both words, [2] and [5], of tlie subordmating 
conjunction "as . . , just so." 

The entire first sentence can now be expressed in terms of a simple binary 
propositional operation, namdy, implication, thus; o, =/, With the use of an addi¬ 
tional symbol, namely, a dot to express conjunctliHi, the first immediate 

cntistituecit (i.e,, the first and second sentences together) can be expressed thus: 
(flj 3j)' (Of :3j) • (oj D r) • - ■ the first terms of tiie impUcatiou fonn 

the class O. the second terms, the class S (i.e.. each u,eO, and j.cJ), and tlierefore 
we arrive at tlie expression O dS. Tlic latter is regarded as «pial by definition to 
the sequence [1-13}, 

tl. Hie serpicnee [ldr.21] consists of hut a single sentence. This sentence 
consists of two parts; one. {18-21] "only then overtromc roe;," is an independent 
clause^ the other, [14—17] whec water can blossom forth," is a dependent clause. 

Both clauses can be further subdivided into an actor-action phrase, namely, 
[20-21] "oveKomc me" tn tbc independent clause, and [14, Ifi-17] "water can 
blossom forth in the dependent clausej and a subordinating conjunction, namely, 
[18-19] "only then'* in the independent clause, and [15} "when” m tbc dependent 
clause. 

In the first actor-action pjitase, the verb [21} "overcome" is in the imperative 
mode (in Cberonis), whereas, in the second actor-action phrase, the veria [17] 
"can" is in the mdkatrve mode. This opposition is the same whidi wc have en¬ 
countered in liie first immediate constituent. However, let us now compare the 
imperative verb [9] "let . - . heiJ," of the first immediate constituent with the 
imperative verb [21] "overcome" of the second immediate constkuoit. We perceive 
at ODce that there ts a special relationship between tliese two verbs, namely, "over- 
enme" is a negation of "let , . , heU”; it is equivalent to "let not heal." The 
negation of a proposition can he symbolized with a line above the expression: 
sbee "let . . . heal" wm j, "let not heal" or "overcome” is s! This amlyris b a 
Semantic one, but on a much lower level of abstraction than the semantic impiica- 
tion in the analysis in !. 

The btcmal stnictore of the actor-actkin phrase in the dependent c lause of II., 
that is, [14, 16—17} water can blossom forth" is very like the internal stnicturo 
of the model phrase [1, 3-4] "the apple tree blossoms forth" of I. Hie two 
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phnises ire not, however* ibsol!uteiy idcnticiiL We must: refer b^irk it this point 
to die "motif of an ejctrtTOdj^ improbable cvsitmlitj'^" mentioned earlier ia this 
diaptcr It will be observed that im assertion such as [1, J—4] "the apple tree 
blossoms forth" is tme^ that is, apple trees do in fact blossom forth. Contrariwise, 
the assertion [14^ 16—17} "water can blossotn forth'’ is—-within ordinal)' ei^pcri- 
ence—false, that ts* water docs not in fact blossom forth. The verb {17] "can" 
IS the linguistic means whereby this difference in the truth-value of the two phrase 
is signalized. Let a supersctipl “ represent tlic extreme improbability of such a 
fart as water blossoming forth* The phrase [14* 16-17} cm therefore be sym¬ 
bolized by S* These elements d ixnd J are also members of the class O and re¬ 
spectively* i.e., tltey are not identical witlj tiie negation in logic. 

Let an arc again symbolize the worth [15] and [18-13] the sulxitdinating 
cDTifUfirtion "when . . * only then*" 

The entire last sentence can now be expressed in terms of the same operation- 
implication—as all preceding sentences* thus: d Since 3 = Oj and^ further* JmS^ 
we arrive at iho expression O 3 The latter is regarded as erjual Jay definition to the 
sequence [14-^2!]. 

Since the sequence [1-13] as well as the sequence [I4-2I] are each equal 
by definition to the expression O the eatire charm 1.1.5.3, can be ©epressed 

thus: which again =2(0 it must be recalled^ however, 

that in the first immediate coostltueot the propositional furtetion of O is chosen 
so that for any O, /(O) is true; and in the sccoud it is chosen so that for any O, 
f{0) is—w’ithin oidiimy esperience^false, Thb shows the geoeral conformity 
of the sentence structure throughout the entire chaim. However^ the concrete 
structure of tlie charm could be more accessibly displayed by the folloiviiig formula t 

In sum* it appears that our sample charm is ultimately composed of two* and 
only tu'o, basic elements, namely, O and 5/ and that these two clemeuts ire in 
opposition, in such a way that O impties S. 

THE mSTORlOLA 

Tlie elements O and 5 are basic to Gheremis charms. Each of them cotishts 
of one Set or a succession of sets of th^ two danents, and they are alw^ays related 
by the operation of implicscion. 

In a few charms* how^evoTp an additional element must Ix" taken into considera¬ 
tion. It will be called the "historioia" here, and symbolized by H. Such an dcmetit 
occurs in much fuller shapes in the magic charms of many other cultures of the 
same tradition, including parttcularSy RuiSsian* and is often referred to as the **cpic 
motif, * It is essentially an introductoty reference of some sort to a past helpful 
deed by a bencficient power* to which the rest of tlie clurm ts anciioccd^ In the 
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Qiercmi^ tests, however, its historical origins are bareiy rccognizabJc, though this 
ciicuinstajice does not, of course, vitiate its status in the structure. 

Qiarm 1,1,5.1, may be used for illustration. Jt opens with this statement 
"Upon the summit of a high mountain there is a gold chest, in iJie gold 
chest a gold goblet, in the gold goblet a silk ball," which is then immediately 
followed by an i>S pioposition. The charm being a cure for snaJeebite, ihh 
ptopositioQ reads; "If the snake can penetrate therein, bite it, grasp it, eat ii up and 
drink it down [via., the silk ball], then only may he bite me!" Now is repeated 
verijatim, except that in this second version ^Aj), the word “silvcf” appears 
wherever has "gold," The identical O :>J proposition is then repeated. Ttiis is 
followed by a third version of H {h^). which is tlic same as h, or except that 
the word "mother-of-pearl” appears wherever^, has "gold” or A-, "silver." Finally, 
the identical O proposition Is repeated for the third time. The entire charm 
can now be expressed thus: l(hro) :3Tl*[(A,-o) 3)7] [(A,-o) zijJ. Since, ho^-- 
ever, o = 0, rmS, therefore 2[(ff (?) laS]. We may regard 

M expression Jike simply as an expanded variety of O itself, and syrnholiie 
it by P. Hence we arrive at the expression 5( P 3 > 5 '). 

The symbolic content of a historiola is rather obscure, and om be partially 
elucid;Ued only by recognizing historical connections and by obsendng the function 
of a given symbol in Qiercmis folklore as a whole. In historical perspective, for 
mstance. the high mountain mentioned in the historiola of charm 1,1.5.1. is a 
symbolic fcfc^e to Mount Calvary, that Es to say, to Christ, though it seems 
virtually certain that the Gicremis are totally unaware of this.** The place where 
Christ was crucified is regarded, tn New Testament tradition, as the temple where 
God meets man, hence a safe refuge, which "the snake" is tmlikdy to reach. As to 
the ^mbol of the silk ball, tliis functions conventionally in Cheremis folklore as a 
representation of human life. It is so used in the following folksong, for example, 
where its rebliomhip to the "gold" and "saver" images is especially noteworthy: 

The isorniD^ sun cucrgcs* 

It cfTKrgci ^Id-likc. 

Hh? swi diT^cuds. 

[t defends silverlike. 

Our Jives pass a way. 

They pass avp-ay siltc^ina.d'like, 

Wc Eaw and go flowing'wat^y-1 

In otlier words, the historiola asserts that human lift is secure from evil 
attack under the protection of Christ, and it is, therefore, sa/e to $d the conditions 
stated in O, for, within ordinary experience, they are sure to be unrealizable. 

**Cf. Mansikka. y. J02i aim Num, 2 t; 4 ^. John J;)4-t5, 

**l.adi. p, 92, No, 27; a closely xim i ltr variant occurs riid.. pp. 129-30, No, US. 
Cbucmis poetic symbols axe discussed by Scbciok and Lane, p. 14^), 
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Hie uiternd form of the histonola In the above o^aniplc is. one cocouf^tered 
frequently^ in a type of Qiefemis folksong. Elsewhere^" we have called it a '"spini 
constmctioa” of images: baJi ixiside the goblet inside the chest atop the mountain. 
A given spiral might be spatial, as here, or mmerkal, pertaining to quality or 
family relatiooship, and so forth. 

The proportion of to to Is that of "gold'' to "silver' to "motlicr^f- 
pearl/* In formula 1.2.1.1.—which is absolutely identical Jn structure with 
1—the same proportion recurs: "a gold-lump comes out of the gold-fur¬ 
nace sparkling, smling^i A* "a silver-lump . . . out of the silver-furnace ♦ ^ 

"a mother-of-pearl lump _ . . out of the raothec-of-pearl fumaoe. , . Fur- 
tlicr tfkdic proportions whidi occur In the corpus are as follows: "gold" bo "silver" 
to "copper" in 3 1.4.; "wood" to "earth" to "iron" in 2.LL; "great god" bo "god 
the creator" to "thunder god" in 3.1.4. and 3.4.2. Slightly different is the historiola 
of 1.13*2., where the triadic proportion is wkhln the same statements "sniikc-khao, 
tfcc-kahn, eartb^kahn*" Again slightly different is the bistnriola of 1.1,4.: bt "the 
morning sun rises and approaches * , *"j b$ "(the iight) sltioes and ap¬ 
proaches . * Aj "dawn appears and approaches. . . The lemaining histori- 
ola-Iikc statements in the corpus ace not triadic: I. KZ.lt "^fire comes burning, roll¬ 
ing, like a dry trcc-tmnk" and 2.K4, "there are foriyH:3ac armies behind 

forty-one mountains."” 

CONTENT 


Let the lean "unit" be applied to ai^ expression O^S (or F^S). Sample 
chaim 1.K53 p may thus be said to consist of two units. Our total corpus comprises 
forty-nine texts which have been labeled charms. Of these, all but three (whtii arc 
entirely different in structure and must be considered separaiely) can be r^luced 
either to one structural unit or to simple additive sequence of units. Such a reduc¬ 
tion is, in one sense, too powerful to be serviceable. This is not because an cypres- 
sinn in terms of units fails to uidicitte the wheteby charms are 

to be distinguished from certain other kinds of texts. It is true that Cheremis 
weather predictions, such aSi "If the wind blows from the souths there'll be rain" 
(Part One, G.lT.u,), or dream portents^ such as those treated tn the preceding 
sectinn^ Of certain other types of texts* can also be ri!duccd to |USt two terms rdaied 
by a single operation^ But the verbs of each of the tenm in such sentences ace in 
the indicitive, and never in the imperative mode^ whereas these contrastive mod®— 
implicit in the definition of J— arc m ®sefitial feature of the charms, indeed the 
true source of thtf mam immanent in them. In fact„ Marrettj in his famous essay, 
"From SpdJ to Prayer," called this operation "the unifying soul of the process," 
and conceived it to embody "the very life and soul of the affair/'*^ 

Srbeok ind Lane, p. L^3. 

** -one*^ i 3 a Itvonte numbef in the folksong; cf^i die $niig cited by 
SebcoK 1931, p. 299- See further the conteat of charms No. L4.3.2., 1,1.^^ and 3-2.1. 
fT Mairctt, pp. 3^-53, 
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The symbolic erprcssion at which we have amved does, thca, delimit rharms 
from other kmis of texts, while it dso q^itomizes tliek fundamental unity, 

Oa the other hand, the magnitude of the reduction obliterates indh'zdual 
differences: How arc we to distinguisli one charm from another? Tlijs broad ques- 
tion can be resolved into six separate and more specilk quOfitions: (1) Can a given 
text be reduced to one or more units, or can it not? If it can be, then, (2) Of how 
many units does each text consist? (3) Where the first teem of a unit is P* what 
is the content of H? (4) What is the coatenl of O in each unit? (3) What is the 
content of S in each unit? (6) By what linguistic mearis is implication expressed 
in each unit? Let us consider each question in tum. 

(1) As already indicated, a gken charm will fall either into a major form 
3.C., will he reducible to one or more units—or noL Tlic major form cUss 
includes about P4 per cent of the charms in this corpus. The remaining texts are: 

"From the long bench to the sJiort bench, from the short bcndi to the stove 
board, froni the stove board to the stove, ffom the stove into tiie smoke window,^* from 
the smoke window into the crown of the spruce, rtitd^A [Part One, A.47.}* begone!" 
This text departs from the major pattern in several respKls. First of all, it contaim no 
verb at all ("begone ' translates an adverb), hence the opposition of a phrase with an 
Indicative versus one wiih an imperative verb cannot be posiuJared. Even if it were 
practicable to identify the iidverbial phiasc begone*^ with S, and the list of items 

which precedes It with O, stih O and J could not be considered in opposition^ since the 
latter merely follows the former, and the impliaition is nnwbe involved. 

1J.9* ^'Old Lady* Old Man Smallpox, eat^ drinfc^ don't be angiy^ don't take his 
soul* don't hurt his eye;, pa^s by nicely." This text contains six verbs in the imperative 
mode, none in the indicative, and tJicrc is nothing here that could be consttued as 
equivalent to O * Lmplicaiion Is not iirvolved. 

1.1.15. The sobbing aiotmd the sea, I around the monati the sobbing around 
the sea, 1 around the moitar; the sobhiog amund the sea, I around the mortar—I first!'* 
The commeiu on l.l.t. applies, rnuundfr. 

Since the major form class bdudes such an overwhelmingly large percentage 
of ixirtancea* a dichotomy of major vmus minor form classes doe^ not appear to 
be particularly useful. It fctay turn ou± to be more advaijtagcotis to reclassify sucli 
formulas as the pcKeding three with other* simpler homemade spells {See Put 
One, H*4.2-)* Tliese speUs arc quite numerous, do not require the services of a 
spirtcr, and differ entirely from the charms in form. Internal indkatioiis support 
tliis: e.g., the use of the first person pronoun m of the famUiaf housdiold 

items in Ll.l., and the background data supplied by the informant for 1T.9.J (in 
the Utter* the infocmani nso the word rdrbaldt They pray/ and not Tre 

spits*). 

“See HcikcL tSSS, Giap. 6, fur die peris and pattern of Chticmii rooms. 
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This leads to a rede&iittOD of a as distinrt from a ''spoiltmsofar 

^ the present cotpus is conceraed: a ^V hnim ** is simply a text consisting of a 
minknum of one uoiL A magic formiiLL not includkig a unit may be called a 
'"spcli."' Thus l.Ul., and 1.1.15. are not channs but spellsi and need not 

be considaed any further here. We are thus left wkh 4 corpus of fofty-she charms. 

(2) A chaEm, by deifimtioaf must indude^ minimally, one unit. The following 
tabic presents, in the left column, the number of units which occur in given charms; 
in the middle cotumnp the frequency with which particular sequences of units 
omir in the corpus as a whole In the right column, each figure represents the 
product of the figures in the left and middle columns of the same row, the total 
being the numba: of units in the entire corpus. 


OF Umx ^ 

Fhequbnct 

Total Untts 

1 

9 

9 

2 

a 

4 

3 

19 

57 

4 

3 

12 

5 

2 

LO 

7 

3 

2) 

9 

3 

27 

10 

1 

10 

15 

2 

30 

17 

1 

17 

21 

1 

21 


46 

21s 


The Cheremis regard the number three itnd multiples of three as endowed 
with peculiar virtue: Cheremis folktale variants, for instance, present three-headed 
dnagpQs (Thompsonp B n.2.5.3p*), six-headed dragons (B 11.2.3.3,*) and a 
sixdigged horse (B 15A3.L*), nme-headed dragons (B IL2.3A"), twelve* 
headed dragons (B 11.2.3^4/) and serpents (B 15.1.2.9T/) , and a twelvHcggcd 
horse (B 15,63-2.); the soul is located in th^ separate eggs (E 71M.I.*).®* It 
is unlikely to be a coinddence that a total of twenty-five charms—over half the 
corpus—consist of such sequences of units. Seven, and numbers which include the 
integer seven,*'* also possess mystic value: such sequences account for five more 
charms. As against these, only she charms consist of two or its multiples, and oniy 
two of five,** 


®^Sfibeok, 1952, Section on Die FoJktiLe, Pan B. 

wTlic Duznber 75 occun in charm No. 1 . 1 . 11.24 the number 77 in chum* No, LLS.i 
1.1.14.1., 1.2.2.^ 2.1^.^ a,Ll., 2,l.5.p 3 . 1 . 2 ,, 3^1.4^ 5-Ll., and 3 k 4-2. Puttber OliutratioTiS 

could be diawn fiotn many QiCTeniis folksongs. See also Munkicsl 

Unfoftunately fame of the collectiirs seem to lia%*e losl theii patience wiili what: roust 
have nruck tbem as inierpnnable cepetitiduso^ on the infomiant's pan. As i result; tome 
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Neste that time ebanns contain oniy one unit each. However, in all piohability, 
these were repeated, in identical fotm, as the infonniint's commeni after chann 
No* suggests: *'Ic is necessary to spit, speaking [this charm] three tunes* 

If it must be repeated several times, it is necessary to say it nine times."*^ 

(J) For a discussion of this c^uestiun see section "The Histof bla^” above. 

(4) Hie categories into which the objective elements Ln this corpus fall are, 
as a whole, divisible Into two distinct sets—wliTdi consists of categories a through 
md whidt consists of categories i through o — this separation being foible 
on four different levels of discourse: L linguistic, IL rheti>riaU, III. logical^ and 
fV. magical. 

I- Implication is expressed thmughoul tlie entire corpus by one of tw'o lin¬ 
guistic devices in a given unit: , i^ndm . . * then/or , . *. 

tftge *as . ^ . so' (see (6), below, and, for Jllustiation, refer to the sample charm 
above). Jn a unit which contains die former device, a category belonging 
to set wiJl be used; but in a unit which contains the Jatter device, a category be¬ 
longing to set 0 will be used, 

II. The tropes of poetry, as tJie principles of magic, may be divided '*jnost 
relevantly into hgures of contiguity and figures of simiLirhy.”"* Accordingly, two 
types of unib may be differentiated: those where the imagery achieves ib effect 
by the use of metonymy and synechdodie—that is, the movement proceeds within 
a single world of discourse—and tliosc where it adiieves its effect by the use of 
metaphor wid simile—that is, by joining a plurality of worldSp Tliese corr^pond 
to sets Q and respectively, 

m* Units differ as to truth-value. When this is falsity, the category used 
will belong to set but wlvm this is truth, tlie categoiy used will belong to set i?. 

IV. Each unit may be said to operate on the principle of sympathetic rn^gic- 
But Frazer reduced tliis principle to what he called the **two great fundamental 
laws of thought,** namely assocktigu by contiguity, which correlates with the 
categories assigned to set d—"'a task must be performed"; and association by shni- 
larityp which correlates with the categories assigned to set o —'Mike produces like/' 

Wc classify the objective elements occurring in the entire corpus in the follow¬ 
ing fifteen categories: 

u 

(tf) The magician cannot inflict harm upon his own body; hence he can be 
safely ret^uired to do so before he can Imm miypne else. 

of the fextr cud ‘with * cit.*^ tt is not, tbereioce, Always possible to br suic how uumy units a 
giTcn chaiJiv would hive couLimed had the infiomiant been pcfiruttcd bo finish or had the 
full tm betft fepfoduccdr 

Sudi identical rcpciitioiis of units arc neither counted in the above table nor treated 
in the coQteni analysis bdnw. 

" Wdlck and Wama, p. 199> 
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(b) This cabego^ imrofra the jmnipuliitioti of inanimate objects* befotc Ihe 
victim majr be harmed. We distingubh three suheategories: objects must be bled; 
I/' the magician must assert hb power over water; objects other tlian water or 
tliose wliidi are being bled must be manipulrtcd, 

(c} The nuLgkiao must perform a task of considerable complexity, the various 
steps of which^ b the given sequence, lead to a particular end^ usually the serving 
of a meal. 

{d) The task of manipiiiating heavenly bodies or phenomena w^hicb* accord¬ 
ing to Chemnis conception^ Ue outside the realm of human magic and are too far 
aivay from the magician’s reach, is imposed upon the magkhn or evil forte as a 
prior condition for harming his victim. 

(^) Human beings, animals or animal products must be manipulated in order 
to nuke the magic effective. 

{/) The magician or evil force must haem one or mote of the gods or other 
supernatural creatures before be can so effect a human being. The character of 
some of the supermiuraJ creatures being harmed is indicated by numerical sub¬ 
scripts. Tlie subscript i refers to tlit {daughter of the) Great God;"'^ » refers to 
( the daughter of) god the creator,"^ * refers to tlie (daughter of the) thunder god.** 
When jT appears without a subscript, other supernatural entities were inv olved. 

(g) The task of cminting is imposed upon the magician or evil force as a 
prior condition for harming his victim. 

(h) Other extraordinary tasks are imposed upon the source of evil, the 
satisfactory pecfoimance of which alone bestows the privilege of liurting the victim. 

(i) A statement^, involving such images as dissolving, separating, disappear¬ 
ing, sinking, quarrelling, mismating, breaking off, drying up, flowing away, and 
the like, is tnaJc as a condition for some event. 

(/) A statement, involving such images as umfying, fusing, sticking, in- 
scpatibilityi piling, collecting, and the like, is made as a conditiceu for some event. 

(i) A statement, involving sudi images a$ blossoming, and the completion 
of other natural c>'cles, of the wind, sun, stars, etc.* is mode as a condition fox 
some event 

(/) A stat^tneni, lavolving such images aa motion^ lightoess, fly mg, and 
tile like, is made a$ a condition for some event 

(m) A statement, iavolving the Image of coldness, is made os a condition 
for some event. 

** This occurs S riimis m Ibc corpuL V907t; H±rya. 1926^ pp, d2R. 

« This ocoiis five timw m iht corpus. Piasooeu, 1901 . p. "Swond Bay/* 

**Tlus ocettrs five tinics m the corpus. Haxrm, 19ZCS, p. 67. 
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A Envoiving 5uch images as heaviness, doimaocy, motioiiles- 

tie$% lying* ^nd the like, h made as a coDditicDn for soirre event, 

(o) A statement, involving the image of warmness^ is made as a condition 
for some event. 

In additiem to the preceding c^cgorieSi we identify an additionaJ eJement 
frequentJy recurring in the corpus. Objects in the charms are often assigned the 
quality of certain specific metals or motJier-of-pearl, which we designate as follows^ 
II gold^ fi silver, y mother-of-pearl, £ copper and o- metals other than the foregoiog/^ 
Certain obvious relatians obtain among the categories. For insbaruref some 
stand in opposition: such aSp i and / and /i, m and o. Othei^ are related trichoto- 
mouslyp. as /■ 

The table which follows presents the charms m the order of their functional 
classification, in terms of the content categories presented above. Each chann is 
listed, and the content classification of the objective eiemeat of each unit is 
presented. 

Within the table commas separate units from each other. Furthermore, the 
sequence of the imib within a given charm is discemibJe from the arrangement of 
the commas and tines. Thus, e.g., charm l.t.l4.L consists of nine units, which, 
when classified and given theit cootent designations, appear in the following 
sequence- #f/, /, 4 / 1 , aft, aft, fn^, f. 


Chark^ No, Category 

^- 


lA^l. 


IA.2.2. 

y% y, i" 

lA.i.U 

fft, ty 

tA.iX 

t 

t.1.4. 

ird,J 


y,y,y. 

1.1.5.2, 

y 

1.1.5,3. 

y 

).1,5,4. 

h\ h’. b\y.b\b\y 

l.l.ti. 

g 

1,1.7.1. 

h, h, b 

1.1,7.2. 

b.h,h 

J.1.9, 

Cit, f/3r fvt t9t ta, tv. 

l.l.lO. 



The lollowlns frequenoes obuio: 9^, 5Yt -W, md 5^. For the role of meuls in 

d. Srendmy* i937b^ p. 166. 
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Charm No, Category 


Ll.U.t. 



L LI 1.2. 

f 


LI.12, 



1-L13. 

jb. }^, fa. 


l.LUA. 

/* j/i. 'j/a. <»/»* /u*. 

i,i 

1.1.142. 



1.2.1.1. 

ilfltp Oy 


L,3.1.2. 

h,h,k 


t.2.2. 

^ g, rf. d, a, d, d. a, d* dp d. 




f,i,i 

2.1,1. 

i'", 6"' 


2.1.2. 



2,13. 



2.L4. 

r 


2.1.5. 



2.2, L 


/j ^p /p 

i’f’t'f’hj 

2.2.2. 


^iF /j /l /f /p /p /j 

^Ahhifhi 

23.1. 

ej ft 

m 

2.3.2. 


m, tftt 4 4 K K 4 4 4 4 4 
4i 

3.1.1. 


W, If 

3.1.2. 



3.1,3. 

fft fS, dj 

f 

3.1,4. 

f nS 


3.2.1, 



3.23, 



3.23. 

d,dp 

i 

3,2.4. 



3.2.5. 


i 



^. it 4 i 

3.3. 



5,4.1. 



3.4.2. 

/ij/ij/* 


4.1. 



4,2. 

(f*\ 

4 4 ^p if if 


The next table pieseats the frequency of occurrence of the arjan^ed 

into 3 md ^ groups. 
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Cateookv 

a 

b 

b’ 

y 

ym 

t 

d 

e 

f 

s 

b 

i 

i 

k 

i 

WJ 

n 

Toul 


FRIQtJElsrCV 

o 

37 

34 

U 

9 

14 

17 

14 

11 

9 

9 

9 


140 


0 


2& 

24 

IS 

3 

3 

3 

2 


Since five units had to be classified under categories, and one under three^ 
the grand total in the above Ubk oocteds by seven the total nuinbei: of units iliem- 
selves. The ratio of o to ^ Id the units as a whole is of the order of 1.6 to it 
indicating the heavy preponderance of the motif of an extiefxitly improbable 
eventuality. 

The mtcrest of a fref^tiency tabulation such as we have coostructed goes 
potcnually beyond the report of the fcetjuencjes themselves. Were frequency counts 
available of like i:oi:pora ftom neighboring cuItureSp Russian for imtance, cross 
comparisons would be fadiitated in precise form; tn addition, internal relationships 
in the folklore as a whole, comparisons with prayers for example, could be specified. 
Correlatioiis with other aspects of the culture could be attempted as well 

Two charms, LLIO., and 3.13-, contain series of raliier special kinds of 
elements which were not content analyzed. The "spitter”' asserts that his magic 
wUJ be effective incspective of the time of day; no matter on w^hidi day of the 
week the sorcery took place; whether the sorcerer was male^ a woman or a girl;^* 
and whether the witchery was conveyed by means of a whirlwind, or by way of 
food Of driak. 

{5) The Danish logician Jorgensen proposes to dissolve imperatives into 
two factors; the impetative factor proper, w'hich h a feature oonimon to all im- 


■* Saendrey, i937it)- 
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peratiTes in the htiguagCi and the mdkatJve fa^tor^ winch varioi from one command 
to another." 

In Qictcini^, [mpecatjve factor proper maj be briefly charactemed as 
follows, the remarks here being restricted to such fonm as occur in tMs corpus. 
Tw^o fomis dccllt: second person (see sample charm, word 2l); and third person 
(word 9), both singular* All the imperative forms are like the indicative forms in 
being unmarked as to mode, but are unlike them in being undiffereniialed as to 
tense. The indicative forms iinmi3j:ked as to tense are the imperfective ones. The 
contrasts to be especially considered^ tliercfore^ arc: second vs- third person im- 
pcrativei imperative vs, indicative second person; and imperative vs. mdicahve 
impetfeiive third person. The singular second person impetative is formed by 
a total absence of all markers—person* numberj tense^ or mode—that is, by the 
absolute Stan; the third person contrasts with It by having a marking person: 
-z/iVp the vowel of whkh varies both Interdialectally and, in some dialects^ ac¬ 
cording Eo speclhc morphophonemic rules. In the second person, the two modes 
contrast by virtue of the fact that the person Is formally marked In the indicative 
Imperfective. in the third person, both modes bear person markers, but they are 
quite different^ the form in the imperative (given above) being identical with the 
nominal third person singular possessive morpheme, but the form in the indicative 
imptrfodive being a iow” v&wd of -ei (depending on which of tlie two conjuga¬ 
tions is involved). 

The commands differ from each other lexicaily* that is, as to the stems selected 
from among the available verbs. If content analysis were to be performed, it is 
this factar that would have to be analyzed. How evefi content analysts of S is un¬ 
necessary, since charms can already distinguished from one anothec by ihclr 
O-content. Let us recalk however, that S-content, too, falls into twq overall cate¬ 
gories, namely, J and /. These two cannot be distinguished from each other by 
any formal maikeis, but only by virtue of their co-ocommet with one or the 
oUier form of the implication. The distribution is such that 7 occurs in units where 
Implication is repressed by . . tutiitm 'when . . ^ then/ and, conse' 

queotly, where the objective element Is q, there is falsity* magic by oonttguicyp and 
imagciy by metonymy and synecdoche; and r occuis dsewhefe. 

(6) As already scaled, implication is eacprcssed in a given unit in one of 
two ways, throughjCHU the present corpus: Amam , . . furtam ‘when . . + then" 
(see sample charm, w^urds i% 18), or kuz^ . * . iuge ‘as * . * so‘ (2* 5). Tlie 
tw^o art actualizations of essentially one linguistic device: the discontinuous 
quence of an iciterrogadve pronoun, beginuiog with the phoneme located in the 
dependent clause* and a demonstrative pronoun* beginning with the phoneme A 
located in the Independent clause. Stylistic variations include the use of empliatic 
enchtics (as in word 5), or the occasional ellipsis of one of the pranouns. The 
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distuKtiofi between the two tjrpes of expressioa is £ cnidd ontt stnoe upon this 
Imgoiscic clifferentiatjaa hmges the distmetion between o £tnd o, 1 and as do also 
the logical^ magical^ and rhetorkal diserhninatioos touched upon above:. 

Interestingly enough^ pronominaJ elements have been used tEaditionaily as a 
fundamental dassiheatory device of charmSn So, for example^ Krohn divided Votyak 
dtajms into '*wcnn“ and "wie" varieties, with suitable linguistic sub types 

TaKicihll, 1901 , 



PRAYERS 


A SCHEME OF PRAYER 


PRAYERS AND THEIR CONSTITUENT PARTS 


the re^br recuricncc of the occasions of prayer theic was gradually 
fonned a ptf prayer/' writes Heiler in his standard study of the siil>- 

ject, "the formal outlines, the succession of thoughts, and particular tums 
of expression became fixed, though, of course, the wording varied In accordance 
with the special ciroimstanccs of die niomeat/"” 

Our first step will be to isolate the stmeturai, that is, relatively pemianeiit 
constUaents which characteriae every Oiercmis prayer; then wc shall study the 
variations, governed by *'the special circufnsEances of the momeni;/^ which lend each 
prayer an individuality of ils own and as a result of which each prayer comes to 
be a separate system. 


It will be convenient to decompose prayers into smaller units, each a setitcsce 
with certaio characteristics, to be ^led "prayer-constituents/* or, simply, "con- 
sdhients/' Let any Cheremis sentence be a "Vonstitucot'" if it iududes at least one 
inshmee of each of two dements, to be called, lespectivdy, the invacatiott and the 
fieritioa. 

The fnE^ocathfs consists, minimally, of the personal name of a supermtufai, 
but is often expanded by enumeratiau of U$ conventioniii attributes' e.g.j 
kugif /jsfffip *good great god/ 

A ^ctiiwn consists of two parts, to be called, respectively, die inlre^y and 
the Petitious vat)' in complexity from a simple goal plus action construction, 

such a$ esenhi^ pjif 'health give,' to patterns of considerable syntactic intricacy- 

The is a verb whkh^ in the great majority of the instances, ts in the 

imperative mode, but whkh may occur in the N-tense fotm* or, exceptJooallyp in 
the condlHonaJ mode*^ 

The remaining portion of the petition is the that is, what the wor¬ 

shipper is asking for* poEentiaJIy including also a statement of the conditions undec 
which he b prayings 

Tile range of specific formulations that can be subsumed is rather small for 
the entreaties and rciatively largeft but limited, for the themes. 


Hdlcf, p, 10- 

This Efi the case In prayers No. Cf. Kangasmaa, No. 
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The Invctcation Js fr«pend)' caDstthient-mkial, and the entreaty most com¬ 
monly petition-, and thus oonstitucnt-ftml. Invocation, theme, and entreaty corre¬ 
spond, in broad syntactic ternis, respectively, to Jiearcr/' goal, and action. 

Consider now Heiler s remarks: ''The aim of all petition is the asserting, 
strengthening or enhancement of one's own desire for a natural and healthy life 
and the satisfaction of one's deepest needs. It is partly negative when it aims at 
deirrerance from on evil or protection against danger; it is partly positive when it 
has in view the granting of possessions and advantages."^* In accordance with this 
distinction, we shall classify petitions, and thus thdr themes, into desirable, that 
is. those which af^rmAdvdy aLtract good, and undesirable, that is. those which 
negatively defect cvtil. 

Now let "prayer” be defined as any Cheremb text containing at least one 
CDOstituent, or C; in brief, a prayer is composed of nC, 

Within 1 prayer, such that tj exceeds 1, tlie invocation may occur, it is con¬ 
venient to assume, in 0 shape; thus, the fourth constituent of Prayer 1 reads, taffi 
pijaJam pn 'give ludt to catch birds,' and we assume that the invocation 
occurs here in 0 sliape, whereas, in the first constituent, it is established that the 
prayer is addressed to juma 'god/ 

A minima! C is one which contains but one petition; eg., a w oman in difficult 
and painful labor prays, "Fructifier mother gods, let me lightly” (17). A C 
may cxmtaui more than one invocation; thus, Cl of Prayer 2 is address^ to some 
twenty personified supematurals, 

A minimal prayer Is one which contains only one C, Thus, Prayer 17 is not 
only a minimal C hut also a minimal prayer. Elaborate prayers consist of strings 
of C, and may also contain other types of sentences. 

RELATTVB COMPLEXITY 

In our corpus, mm'uml prayers abound in the [B] collection {Prayers 6-26), 
from the District of Yaransk, Province of Vyatka, whereas prayers of the most 
elaborate sort come from Eastern Cheremis. In general, the most cliiborate prayers 
of the Eastern Cheremis are also of the Jiighcr ctliical level which, according to 
Tylof, is the "greatest of all changes which difference the prayers of lower from 
those of higJjct nations";** however, we can but guess whether the Yaransk type of 
prayer represents the basic form which the Eastern Cheremis then elaborated or 
whether, to the contrary, the Yatansk type ts a stunted version of a more elaborate 
prototype.” 

^ Cf. BlDomheld. p. t77i A suhstaatlve lonn nimiiig a heartir is iji English 
as t dcmuid for Jut picseacie or attefuioR. . . 

^‘Hctlcr. p. 17. 

« Tyltif. VoJ. 2, p. 373, 

”Cf. EtkUfKR, pp. 37“Sa. 
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FROM SPELL TO PRAYER? 

Not ooJf cm ime oot distinguish stages in the religious ^otulioD of the 
ChereniJs in terms of the degree to which thdr prayers increase in daiKijCiiteocss 
from West to East, but also one cannot draw any liistoficaj inferences from a coco- 
parison of their prayers with their charms. Webster has stated the gcneialiaatiDn 
that 


[the language of a chann] cannot: always be separated from that of a prayer, since m 
both there tnay be pcrsoalEcation and the use of a vocative. It is often a nice roatlcr tp 
distinguish between them. Everything depends, in truth, on the extent to whidi the 
object of the address is pecsodhed and endowed with hunmn-like feeling^ and wHi 1/ 
the spiritual being is supposed always to grant a rci|uest or obey a ctMmnarLd^ [Webster 
continiTO} then the spier's words act autorraiically and constitiEte a diaim. If, on the 
other band^ the spiritual being retains some freedoni of action and nuy of may not accede 
to the speaker's words, tlien these will tike the funn of & supplication or entceaty,^ that 
is^ of a praycti^'^ 

In Chtremis culture, a charm is a verbal constrmrt having the powTf to produce 
the intended results with or without the mtervention of the gods, but a prayer is 
cast in the form of an invocation of a deity. Thus, w hile the cbixm is an mstniment 
of force, the prayer is simply a letjucst; while the former is an end in itself, the 
latter k merely a means to an end. The sdicmc of Cberemis prayers, accordingly! 
differs from the scheme of Qieremis charms so sharply that il hardly seems profit¬ 
able to argue the evokdiDn of cilher from the odier; cither^ we prefer to regard 
these as two coordinate systems of magical means of contraUing supenuatuiaJ forces. 


SAMPLE ANALYSIS OP PRAYER 

TJie dtstinetJons introduced above can be Lliustrated with Prayer 38, n not 
very elaborate sample. The entire test reads as follows;** 


[I] kiigj jums^ 

good great god 

{3] jfrcu'uaiiffr. 

travel-road roadcd-myike 


fin. [5] fSfnhJk^m pa. 

health give health give 

[ 4 ] iPm^hr^Tfi [ 5 ] pu. 

liviag-plucc good-naake health give 


{6] [7] <3/£d iMSmand^i jaAU, {S] pu. 

health give tvil enemy-from protect uninterrupted food give 


{ 9 } ojid t^lTfUnpn paiJit^nd^tn 

evil cocmy'i heart liver soften send 


Webster, p. 111-13, Cf. also, Tylor* VoL 2+ p. 371; Mairett^ 1914: pp. I3(^ 

37, Toy, p. 4S3; Karsteu, p. 271: James^ pp, 273-74. 

The hracketted numerala aic inserted bctcucc each coosdtuent fof we of fefereiKc. 
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[to] a^gajitm pff^ ji^d^ri s^tsmem, afnm 

rvecywhere-ftofli comfort give sayiog I wlsli tioen 

This text can be d^omposed into md^ further* a5 follows: 

a 

This sentence divides into parts, tiic invocation, a hearer-phrase^ and the 
petition, m action-goal phrase. 

The invocation consists of the head of the hearer-phjiasc, qualified 

by two coaventional attributes, 'good' and 'great/ To this deity is addressed not 
not only to Cl, bfut the entire prayer as wdi Named here, fum^ is not named again 
in the course of the prayer; however^ we may assume that the identical invociUioo 
occurs^ in 0 shape, in each sucnessive C of this prayer. Since lias been coded 
in Part One as A. 26 ., we shall use this e^epression here: i(A*26.)^ 

The petition is a simple action-goal phraset 'give health/ The entreaty, or 
action* b the verb pu 'givcp" in tlie imperative 2 sg., and the theme* ot goal* is 
"health,* in the aocusafive case. The initial theme of this prayer bears out 
Heilet's observation that "'first among the subjects of primitive prayer are life 
and hcaltli."*“ This il may be expressed as //Ed; but the fact that tfi shows pi to 
be affirmative need not be ooded. 


C2 

P2 consists of ^2^ identical with ^Ij and (2^ different In form from, hut identiad 
in meaning with tl. Since /2 may thus also be expressed as HEA^ and since it thus 
appears that each part of C2 b equivalent to the corr^pondlng put of Cl* it 
follows thiit C/ eOp 


C3 

P3 consists of an codoccnttEC action-character tonstrudinn, "roaded^niake/ and 
a cocmpciund goal^ "travd-road/ the petition being in conformity with Hcilef*s 
observation that "savage man knmvsi the dangers and difficulties of a |oumcy by 
land or w'ater, therefore* he prays for divine protection befordmnd,''^* since tlw: 
sentence means* in free translation, "rniike the travel-road good* 

^^Tbc fohowmg ahbtc^^iatkiiis will be lued: P "prayer/ C ‘tunititutnt,* i "invoratinei,' 
p "petidfMi/ * "antieaty/ f "theine/ f "quotativc/ The symbol = mniu "is equivalent lo*; 
ind ttc symbol - "and." Themes Jie eispressed, m all caps, by the first three letters of a 
code woTd» thus HOU *nouEishineM‘; a line above such an expression lends It a nefiative 
valuatbn. Numbers piecedhig expressions ire to be read Jis cirdiniis: dit>se loliowtag as 
onUnais; thus, 4C Touf constituents/ but C4 Tourth constitueni/ 
p. IS. 
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Tlie ajcdoD'charactcr comtcuctioa is kornaailf<,koraan aittf wbcrc the first 
word consists of ieraf 'road' plus an adjectival stem-fonning suffix, and the 
second word, eS, is the imperative 2 sg, form of (he verb 'to make/ the two words 
having been given by the informant in dose sandhi. TJ, a compoond god in the 
accusative case, may be expressed as TRA, an affirmative petition being the case. 

C4 

Syntactically, ^ is eqdvdetit to pi, consisting of an cndocentric action- 
character oonstnictiofi. 'good-make,' and a compound goal, 'living-place.' 

The actJon-character coostruettno is pouileK^pOfJ 'spod* and ef = e3- T4 is 
again a compound goal in the accusative case. Both #3 and i4 arc deverbal noun 
stems [iolt-mst, iP-taa ), compounded with a second noun, each in the accusative case 

Tbe petition being affirmative, t4 may be expressed as Ul^, in accordance 
with the quotation from HeiJer under Cl, for it falb in the dass of themes having 
to do with the protection and improvement of the conditions of living, in the 
wider sense. 

CJ, C6 

ClmC2^C5^C6. 

C7 

In p7, the worshipper asks for protectioD against tutman, 'enemy.' The action. 
Of e7f is takie 'protect,' in the imperative 2 sg., rendering p7 to be negative; and 
the goal, 17, consists of an attribute-head construction with the postposition required 
by the verb. 'Fliis 17 may be expressed as £N£, and the fact that p7 is negative 
marked by a raised line; thus: ENR. 


C6 

, , acquisition of food and drink . . . occupy a prominent place in primi¬ 
tive prayer,'and a request for uointerrupted nourishment is the theme of pS. 
This is again an ajj(or'^>al cnnstnictioa, where = and 18, to be ex¬ 

pressed NOU, consists of a qualified noon in the accusative case. 

C9 

A free tcmslation of p9 is, 'cause the enemy to have a change of heart' 
Pasalmdareit is said for curing bad wounds, and to extingaish fire; when an enemy 
is pJonning evil deeds, his heart and Jiver—seats of the soul—bum. Thus. tS may 
be expressed as £N£, and iheie/ore, CS>wC7. 


^Mdkr> p. 19 * 
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CJO 

Tbb $CDfcciict dlviiiirs into two major parb, plO and the phrase man^n fod^ 
the tatter is a conventional ijuotathre, 

PiO consists of # = and tlO^ which conforms to this oibserva^ 

tion of Hcilci'sj . wc find diat the sobjed' of the prayer is scmiettmcs quite 
genefaiired/'^” This we shall express as GEN. 

Formula for Prayer 38- Summing up^ we see that Prayer 3S consists of ten 
constituents plus the word offim; that tt»e entire prayer is addressed to that 
six themes are soimdedp one of them four times^ one of them tw^Lce, and the rest 
each once; that one theme is oegalively valued, the others all atnimatively; and 
that a quotative occurs in die doat constituents. The foregouig analysis can be 
transformed into the following formula which contains all the essential in¬ 
formation: P38^I0C^mInm[i{Aa6.)^^lt(4HEA)^i2ERE)-iTRA)-{UV)^ 
{NOU)-{GEN)}^q^atrjh. 

CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

A technical distinedon is sometimes introduced by content analysts between 
the context unit and the recording uniL The context unit is "the largest body of 
content tJiat may be examined in diaractcrizing a recording unit/* which h defined, 
in turn, as "the smaUeet body of content in which the appearance of a reference b 
counted" (a reference b a single occurraice of a ccMitent element)*^ In thb stuc^, 
the prayer corresponds to the context unit, and the constituent to the recording unit. 

Of the two fundamental demenb of a pniyer<on5tituenf, the invocation 
presents no special problems from the point of view of content scnaJysis: all that 
needs to be stated is the name, or, if several, the comfaination of names—arranged^ 
for a particular complex, in a oertain conventional order—of the supernaturab 
being invoked. 

"The heart of all prayer," however, "is petition***" and petition, in Aldous 
Huxiej's simple defimtioo, is "the asking of something for outsdves."'^ lo 
Cheremb, what wc have called the entreaty b Huxley's "tlie asking " and wlut we 
have called the theme is hb "something." The Cheremb suppliant, in unembar¬ 
rassed importunity^ may heap petition upon petition and, as Hdler compbim, 
"the few thoughts which couid be expressed in tw^o or three sentences are again 
and again repeated wiib small formal variationSp"" at lca$t in the more ebbomte 
prayers of the native tepertorj. As e^en a single sample has shown, the theme b 
the term with maximal variability^—that is, the w'ot$hipper asks, with an economy 

M WJ., p. 

■4 p. 133, 

Hdleip p. 17, 

«■ Huxley, p. Z19^ 

•^Hcii cr, p. 11. 
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of vetbs, for relatively mimy and varied iMngs. The purricular form in vviuch ^ 
entreai}^ is ci5t yields Uttic infOTmadon, except the Lniplicatiaa that the theme 
represents a desirable or undesirable state of affairs. On the other bandj the themes 
are essentJaliy symbpJjc devices which cm provide indices of the ideaJs of Cberanh 
dogma^ and when we discover what the principal thanes are that the C^heremis 
sound in theit prayers, and what the rektive frequencies arc with which they sound 
them, we may have gamed Laformation about their altitudes of preference that are 
likely to be ceotraJIy diaracletiStic of their cultute. Firsts howev-er, we shall disaiss 
Jiow the Chtremis pray^ and give a survey of the prayers upon which the analysis 
iias been based. 


THE CORPUS AND ITS FUNCTfON 
HOW AND WHEN THE CHEREMIS PRAY 

This is a generalized description of how the Cheremis prayp based on mi&ceh 
lancous sources. First, before important ceremonies, they bathe in dean water^ 
sometimes in the bathhouse, at other times in a brook in the vidnity of the prayer 
gruve. Having thus demsed themselves, they put on fresh white dothing^ not 
worn on any other occasion; they also diinge thdr footgear. While praying, they 
face cast or, more commoniy, southeast, regardless of the time of day, Ite gfoup 
expresses thdr common wishes and cares through the mouth of the priest who 
stands in front of the congfegatioo; beside, or just bdiind* him stand his assistants. 
The other members of the group express wishes silently, by bodUy posture; the 
men form tows bdiind the funaioiurics, kneeling; and, if tlierc are women prescrit 
as wxll, these kneel behind the men, (Members of the k^gu sect oever knee! 
in the course of prayer; they stand facing southeast and bend the upper prt of 
their bodies; they raise thdr hands, palrtts forw ard^ in a gesture of greeting the 
'white great god/) The priest and his helpers may wear thdr caps, but the other 
men pray hareheadc'd. As tlie priest prays, he sometimes circles the Ere or sacrifice 
tree to a clockwise dkecUon, Sometimes the priest brandishes a burning stick, and 
sometimes he strikes a knife against the blade of an ax. As he says "‘amen," he 
bows, nodding his head, or prostrates himself alto^^tlier^ his forehead touching 
the ground. The congregation follows suit. After the prayer is overi many of the 
men go to the priest to thank him for the service- 

The occasions for pmyer are many and varied, some private and some public, 
and fome both in dose succession. Private prayers axe said by the dc^^out individual 
throughout the course of regular, daily acrivity. The Cheremis may thus ptwy in 
the morning, after he lias waslicd his fact, and then again before and after his 
morning meal; likewise^ he prays both before and after his noon and eYCniog meal; 
he prays, finalbefore he goes to sleep. Travel mduccs frcquoit prayer, which tlie 
Cheremis may be impelled to pronounce as he leaves his room, again as he emerges 
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ftDcn th? hotisc into the stiect, is he enteis a neighbor's bouse, when he goes out 
to the helds, on approaching a forest, when crossing i river, on arrival In another 
village, and so forth. Pcaycf is espcdilly intense on Friday, 

Contmuod pmyer cakes place every seventh vreek, as well as at certain regu' 
lady reoirring occasions around the calendar.^* Often, after the rnmmimal prayer 
at the village gtove, prayer is continued in each home. Yearly occasions for prayr^r 
include: the times of the equinoxes and solstices^ when the cattle are let out to 
graze, when rounding up the Bocks, and again when about to slaughter them; the 
times of seeding oats, hemp, and rye, and the times of reaping these same staples^ 
when one ts about to break bread baked of new produce; when about to imiove 
honey from the hives; when beginning to fell trees; and so fortli. 

Tlie rites of liansitiion call forth prayer: the G^eremis woman prays in labor; 
several prayers are said before birth, and several after. When a child is named, on 
the twenty-first day after birth, the ceremony in the prayer grove is accompanied 
by prayer. When a young Cheremis man goes off to find a bride, his father prays in 
his home, and when the girl has consented, the bridegroom and his bride pray in 
ber house, and continue to pray daily until the wedding, and througliout the entire 
wedding ceremony they pray at various intervals till the couple is bedded. After a 
Oieremis dies, his family say prayers before, at, and after the burial, for example, 
at the memorial feast forty days after death, and the Thursday preceding Easter at 
the feast of the candles, Prayers are also a part of the rites of increase, the agricul¬ 
tural ceremonies of aga planting, harvesting, and fructifying. Prayers 

accompany sacrifice ceremonies, as for example those of the kSsi (Part One, B. 9 .) 
and kefgmtt (Part One, B, 7 .), the vow's (Part One; B.4., B.ld,) a Chciemis makes 
in lieu of a sacrifice, the sacrifices which arc mode to cure certain illnesses, and 
so forth. 


PRAYER TEXTS 

This analysis of Cheremh prayers is based on tbitty-eighl of the somewhat 
larger niimber of available prayer texts. These texts come from the fallowing cob 
lections, iJstod here in cbronological order of their publication; 

1. This prayer was first published in Kazan, in ISdO, among tilt Irtttra of Alck* 
stndra Fuks, and was then republished in Pest, to 1864, by Sudene. with cormtioos of 
the teit and a Hungarian tramlattwi; (sec ahn "Introduction: Prtnwty Sources"), The 

»''T1« definite occojiom of prayer repeat themselves again and again, the needs 
impelling (0 prayer remain consiantly the same. Thus ft liappcns that primitive man does 
not waft until he falls into digress w cherishes a wish, but be regularly brings to ibe liigher 
heiu£$ in a ^netaJ comprehensive form hit permanent needs and wiSheSs And *<x besides 
the e*mofdio*ry occasions of prayer there are tlie regular, customary ones suggested by 
leasooil ebangea, sunrise and sunset, the changes qf the moon, seedHme and harrest." 
Ibid,, p. 4. 
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prayer was Slid to tie spofcen li a Cbefmb wrm fesEtvaJ, is wis abo Prayer 28- The 
text consists of icfventceii sentences. It was evidently rtcorded in Tsire^'oltokshajsk ts 
mdicited both by the inremaJ rvidenor of ibe Cbetemis dialect ^roup which the tesrt 
represent^ md our knowledge of the whereibouts of Mme. Fuks. 

2, Tliis lengthy and dabotite ptiytrr may be fouiiil on pages 55-61 of the [G] 
collection (with GcimaB translation on pages 14B-57). It was tecorded from tiic Distnet 
of Krasnoufimsk^ Province of Penn, 1S87* and puhlished two yean later. In the tmme 
of this praytfp the priest st imTTio ns the gods to hear hlni by striking a knife against an ax. 

3- This prayer wis recoided, tn 1885-16S6^ to die District of Tsarevokokshaisk, 
Province of Karan, as spoken by tlic Cheremis priest: GivriJ Jakovicif, of the village 
Unsha. It may be found on pages 15-18 (German translaiion on pages 76-SO) of the 
[PG] coileoioiip pubiished in 1895> 

4, This prayer was probably recorded from tfie same informant as Prayer 3, and 
may be found on pges 18^20 (80-S5) of the same coJlection. 

5. This prayer appeara in the same collrxticn as Prayers 3 and 4* but was ^ven by 
a different mformaat, Vissili Fidejeff^ as assistant priest fpo/yisf/y of the village 
Morki, The text is on pages 20-21; the traosJatina on pages 85-^. 

6. This prayer, and the twenty inore which follow^ are each from the [B] collection, 
pages 22—24, recorded duriDg World War I, from i Chcremls prisoner of wur^ one 
Dimitril &ybak(H, from the District of Yaransk, Province of Vyaika, Each tact is quite 
short. The coJleaioo appeared in 1931* Prayer 6 (=^[Bl}) is addressed to "earth great 
god^ (cf. Part One: A.26.Z5.). 

7, See 6, above. This prayer (—tB2]) Is addressed to *gtaiii gods" (efn Part One: 
AJJ6.16.). 

S. See 6, above. This prayer f=[B33) h addressed to ‘grain bLossom god' (cf. 
Part One; A.26,34.1.). 

9+ See 6, above. This prayer ( = [B4}) u addressed to 'blossom great god" (rf. 
Part One: A.26.54.). 

10. See d, aho^^e. This prayer ( = [B5}> h addressed to 'grain angel' (cf. Part 
One: AM-I5.y, 

LL. See 6, shove. Tliis prayer ( = [B6]) b addressed to blessing mocher god' 
(cf. Part One: A.26.1.3.)* 

12- See above. This prayer f is addressed to 'bird god' (cf- Part One: 

A.26.14.)* 

B, See 6. above. Thb prayer is addressed to 'dddeen gpd' (cf* Part 

Odc:A,26J,), 

14. See 6, above. This prayer [B9}) is addressed co 'b« god‘ {cf. Pitt One: 
A-26.2S.>. 

15- See 6* above. This prajicr ( = [B10}) U addiesscd to 'bet mother god" (cf- 
Part One: A_26 j.Z.). 

Iff- See 6, above, Tliis prayer (=^f}) is addressed to 'wind Kki' (iff. Pirl One; 
A.26.24-}. 

17, See above. This prayer (:=[Bl 23 ) ts addressed to Troctifief mfxher gods" 
(cf. Part One; A.26.1.4.). 
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18. See <i, above. Thts pAyet ( = [B 13 ]) is addres.'eed to 'man fiuctlfief moCbcr* 
(cf. Pmt Qoe: A.1.I0.2.), 

19. See 6^ abcn^e. TTii$ prayer (=[B14}) ii addressed to 'tree lord' (ef. Part One: 
A.52.13.). 

20. See 6, above. Ibis prayer (=[B13]) b addressed to ‘waier motber' (cf. Part 
One: A.I.I.). 

2U See dv above. Hiis prayer ( = [B16|}) is addressed to '^rBln blessing mother' 
(cf. Part One: A. 1.8.1.). 

22. See <5, above. This prayer {=[B17]) is addressed to 'grain blessing mother 
god’ (cf. Part Ooe: A.26.1.3.I.). 

23- See 6, above. This prayer ( = {i31.S]) is addisescd to 'cattle frurtiher' and 
'cattle fructi£er jiiotlier' (cf. Part One: A.82.2. and A-1.10.1-), 

24. See 6, above, Hus prayer (:s:£Bl9}) is addressed to 'sheep fnirtiAer* (cf. 
Part One: A-82-10.). 

25- See (S, above. This prayer (=[B20]) ts addressed la 'sheep fructifier' and 
'sheep fructiber mother' (cf. Part One: A.SZ.lO. and A.1.10.7.). 

26. See 6. above. Hiis prayer ( = [B21]) js addressed to 'earth fructider mother' 
(cf. Part One; A.1.10,5.). 

27. This prayer is spoken in the course of the celebration of the aga pjtfram festival 
(cf- Part One: B.2. for a description of Hus ceremoiny), me also Prayers 3D and 36. 
'Hits version was recorded frtsm a young farmer, Ivan Nagorskich, in 1906. in the 
Distnet of Utrhuro, Semur village, but not published till 1931; see the £W«} colleaion, 
pagos 27-28, 

28. This prayer, spoken by the same informant as 27, but in the course of the 
description of Ihc iSrem festival, tike Prayer I, oeturs on page 29 of the [Wu] collection, 

29 . The [BeJ cnllocticm, all of a religious duracter, coatairiiS several descriptions 
0 / miscelianeous rituals, and the appropriate prayers are embedded in the teats as a 
whole. These materials were diaaied, like texts 6 - 26 , In Budapest, during Vorld War 1, 
(published in 1934), by a different Chetetnis priseincx of war, one V^Uj Andrianov, 
W'ho caret ftom the Eastern Chcremis Disiiict of Bksk, Province of Ufa. Hic prayers 
are inaportarst because die Eartcm atimanis were the last of this people to come under 
Christian influenc e; the informani still Jeoibed himself as a believer in what he called 
"Chercimis religion." From this collection, we select three prayers, one an Easter prayer, 
on pages 704-5. 

30. See 29, above. Several prayers are spoken in tlie course of this aga pajfam 
festival (cf. also Prayer 27 and 36), and we select the one on pages 708-9, said in the 
course of the samflee. 

31. See 29, above. This lengthy prayer is embedded in a splendid description of 
thelwr'> festival (cf. Part One: B.9.), in several sections throughout the text, pages 7lDff, 

32 . The [P] collection, gathered from the District of Birsk, Province of Ufa, in 
1900 (published in 1939), contains ihb long prayer, dictated 1^ the principal muila of 
(Iburajeva village (pges 34-^) , 

>3. See 3^ above. This prayer was given by a muUa names! Almakaj, from Staitt- 
Kuldiubajevi village (puga 49-67). 

34. See 32, above. Ibis prayer is spoken at the conclusion of spring plowing, by 
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the swder 6S-^S!?). preferably on one of the days the Checcmis consUcf Iticky— 

Sunday, Monday or Weilncsday^. The seeder scatters upon the groufid^ besides the seed, 
some ten which he then recovers. After he is through with the seeding, the basket 
which ha<f contitlneJ tlae seed is turned upside down, cewered with a cloth, iind a whole 
toaf of bread and the eggs ate placed upon it. "nicn tliis prayer is spoken, uid as he says 
the final constitucnl, Uie worshipper slices off a piece of the brad and buries il in the 
ground with one of the eggs. 

^5. See 52, above, pages 68-69, Sotae person (^Svf athezr than the midia bespnnkjes 
and then slaughters the sacrificial mm, white the mnlb himself speaks the ftrsi constitLiem. 
Then white the meal b cooked, ai die outset of the meal, tbc mulla repeats the 
scnience^ and continues the prayer to its end. The prayer is addressed to a (cE 

Part One: A31.)^ 

56, See 32, above, pages 69-70, The prindpal muUa speaks thjs pEnyet at the 
ags ^fafram festival (ef, also Foyers 27 and 30). 

57, See 32, above, pages 76-72. Thi^ prayer is spoken by a wedding guest who 
knows it wclk m the house where the wedding takes place* after the arrival of the bride 
and after the pancake is set upon the table. Everyone stands during the prayer. 

38h This is a prayer recorded from Mr, Iwm Jewsti), rather typical in style of the 
rest of tug repertoire. It is reproduced above io it$ entirety, as our sample test 
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THE PAGAN BASE AND CHRISTIAN 
SUPERSTRUCTURE 


THE PAGAN BASE 



ATlVE Qicrcmis tdigica is based entindy on oial tradition and, therefore, 


the bdiefs and practices vary slightly f torn one region to another. However, 


^ ^ essentLsUy they are alike Ihroyghout. In Part One and Part Two an cxEeor 

sivc anaJpis of native Qicrecnls beiiefs and practices lias been set forthj for out 
present purposes a brief resume of them is given here. 

Animism is the all-pcrs'isive concept of Cheremiis religion. Souls or* mane 
exactly^ soul-powers, are bcLteved to be possessed by almost everything. The 
Cheremis pantlieon contains literally several hundred personified superruturals, 
fiDcn a supreme god to ghosts. Nature, in pnacticilly all its aspects, is 
personified, and there may be a separate deity or spirit for ahnost every phase of tL 
In addirion to the numerous family gods^ housdiold spirits* sptdts of the forest, the 
water, the fixe, the earth and vegetation, in addltEOn to the gods of sky and air, of 
birth and death, there are a number of witches and demons which catise harm to 
man and his property* The most importaf^, most powerful, aud most dreaded of 
these '"lower spirits*' are the Aermef, held in even greater awe than the high gpds 
are themselves. These k^remet were origiiially human, some of them former rulers^ 
or heroes, or the foundm of specific dans. A peculiar feature of the fenced sanctu¬ 
aries dedicated to these kertmei is that no foreign language may be spoken within 
its confines* since the spirit dwelling there bates foreign tongues/" Worship of 
nature and spirits is usually directed to the east and south; worship of kirem^t 
is often to the north or oocasionally to the west. The re alm of the dead is sometimes 
believed to be in the west- 

Worship of the gtxis and spirits consists largely of sacrifices accompanied by 
prayer^ for blessing. Sacrifices include animals, graiii products such as bread, pan- 
cakes, and pocridge, and drinlr ofierings of mead, beer* and vodka. Animal sacri¬ 
fices are made outside die town in a grove in which each god has its own spedaJ tree. 

Most important sacrifices consist of a large animal to the deity being wor¬ 
shipped plus odicf small ones to hk lielpmg spirits. The most precious sacrifice 
animal is the horse:* which is seldom nffeted and then only to gods and to the 
kernel spirits* Cows are sacrificed to female deities: and sheep* goats^ ducks, geese* 
and chickens to less important spirits. Tlic meat of the sacrificed animal is cooked 
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Id the grove, and^ aftcf $tmll pieces of varioas parts have been offered up, the 
people eat the reniaindei:. Often the pieces dedicated to the gods ore thrown into 
Chr fire, anti llic fire spirit is asked to take tiie sacrifice to the god in questidti. 

General sacrifices take place cither periodically^ — for instance^ at the greai 
festivals in honor of the nature gods, generaHy held during ihc inosE beautiful time 
of the summer, eitiier armuaily or after the lapse of three or five years—or they are 
held 0 $ a conse<]ucnce of some calamity. At the kus^ ceremcjny^ which is the annual 
sacrifice in honor of the gods, the niimber of animals offered may nm into the 
hundreds^ depending on the g)ods w^orshipped and the number of people partici¬ 
pating bi the sacrifice. An individual who has suffered disease or other misfortune 
may also be called on to moke a sacrifice, aUhough usually on a smiUcr scale than 
the general sacrifices. A seer is consulted as to which god oc spirit has been the 
cause and, therefore, should be propitiated w'ith a sacrifice. If a person is not finan¬ 
cially able to moke the sacrifice^ he mokes a sacrifice vow which he fulfills later. 

Agricultural ceremonies arc held in the field, but no animals are killed^ Sacri¬ 
fices to the family gods ore put on a special comer slielf, held sa c red, usually io 
the the summer hut. After her marriage^ a Cheremb woman will, for some 
time to come, rettira to the of her former borne to sacrifice, especially in case 
of illness or some other misfortune diagnosed by the seer as having been caused 
by the spirit of the 'old place,’ Jn this way, the 'little family' continuei to depend 
on the 'great family/ Sacrifices are also made to specific Spirits in the place where 
they dw^ell—the sacrifices to a water spirit, for example, arc made an the bank of 
a river, as when the fishermen offer bread or brandy to urge Uie spirit to drive fish 
into their tackle. 

The Cheremb honor a dead person with a rather elaborate fiineral ceremony 
and reniembtance feasts on the thirds seventh, and fortieth day after his deaths In 
addition, there are yearly ceremonies at which all the dead are remembered. During 
the manorial coemonies, the dead person is considered to be on invisible guest to 
whom the living talk, offer a seat, give food, and so forth, as If he were alive. 
These ccfemoolcs are characterized by feasting, drinking, dancing, md singing. 
People believe that the enjoyment of the living is an index of the extent to which 
the dead person is also enjoying himself. Life after death is considcied a contLnua* 
tion of life on earthy conseqtieniJyp at the time of burial, things that the person may 
need, such as toob and money are put m the coffin. In the case of an unmarried gtri. 
for example^ materials for her wedding dotlics in the next world are also included. 

A person who has led a good life on eartii goes to a good place in the other 
world which is always characterized as being jjght. According to ttie beliefs in some 
places, torment in a vat of builmg pitch awaits those who liave Uved wickedly. At 
funcraLi and during memorial ccremomcs, surviving relatives and friends pray to 
the ruler of the dead, kijtmai fera, not to torture the deceased but to allow him to 
live happily in the light. 
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UaevecL aumbers occur frequctuJy in Qiereniis retigloiis pcartices* the t^ost 
common being tlirec^ seven^ and nine, rcUgidu^ acts are repeated three times. 
The number three is extremely^ frE:?<jujent in cerempnies for the dead but also figures 
in other ceremonies. In addition to h:rvLpg a sev^n-day week, in some districts there 
is die belief that there are seven heavens and hells. Tlie belief also exbts that there 
arc in tlic ^-arld se\^eflly-scvefi rcligtons given by god. FtecjucntJy the numbers 
Seven and nine have similar uses so that wlial may be nine in one region is seven 
in another, A deity's rettnue may eonsbt of seven or nine helping spirits. The 
number of times water may be poured on a sacrifice animal to make it sliudder may 
be seven or nine. Nine seems to be common in ceremonies: there are usually nine 
loaves of breads nine bowk pf mead, nine spans cut at a sacrifice. Nine people 
make offerings into the fire at the sacrifice ceremony^ Tlie numbers seven and nine 
are fre^neritly used in prayers when asking for blessings. There is a formula asking 
for such abundance tliat seventy-seven friends may be fed from the harvest* Nine 
sons and seven daughters arc requested in one prayer. Another asks that the live¬ 
stock be driven into the stall from "'seven times nine paths.'* 

Tile number seven appears quite frequently in Cberemis religious practices. 
In addition to having a seven-day wreck, gods arc often believed to have seven 
helpers. la some districts there is the belief that there are seven heavens and hells* 
Tlic number so’cnty^stveo appears frequently in prayers, especially in the formula 
asking for such abundance that seventj’-seven friends may be fed from the harvest. 
The number nine also occurs frequently, but not so often as seven. 

Wcmcd rarely take an active part in ceremonies, and frequently they are not 
preseolr. They are not permitted to enter the ker^m^t grove or to touch the things 
in the holy corner of the TTiey are, however, pennhted to attend sacrifices la 
'godk grove." Many womsi attend aga fewer attend the 

sacrifice cetemcnles. At one m$ki f£f four women were present by invitation bcouse 
it was thought that their presence would bring a greater hlcsiting. A woman may 
assist her husband as he makes a vow (B.14.)» When w'oincn attend a 

ceremony they kneel behind the men or to one side. Women prepare the pancakes 
and odicr baked goods and brew the beer used during ceremonies. They also occa^ 
slonally bdp cook the mcai of tlie sacrificed animaJ. 

The iife of the Chcremis b governed by a large body of folk beliefs. Tire balk 
of these hive to do with predicting! from the movements of animals and other 
oaturoi occurrences, weailier, crops, sickness, and death. There are certain taboos 
cocinectol witJi specified times of tlte year* For instance* cm tlie Wednesday before 
Easter no w^ork may be done without unfortunate consequences. If a person even- 
combs Ids hair on iliat day, chickens will scratch up his garden. Tliere is abo the 
bdied Uiat if any bad smells are made while the grain is in bloom, the crop will be 
poor. Consequently, people do not move manure or mate pitch during this season. 
Some beliefs are asociated with evil spirits. Both iron and mountain ash twigs 
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are effective in keeping the dcvU away* Some dc^ib are believed to originate from 
spittle; therefore, when a penion spits, lie must be sure to step on his spittle to 
prevent il From becoming a devil. 

Chemnb weddings^ altliougb a few prayers are said, arcp by and iarge, social 
afiaiis. The betrothal takes place when tlie young man, usually accompanfed by an 
older friendp fonnally adrs and receives pcnnkslon from a gieJ's fathcf to marty 
her. The girl gives her consent by drinking mead which Use yo-ung man offers her. 
At that tijrtCj or shortly after, arratigtment^ arc made for tiie wedding. On the day 
of the wedding frieods gather at both the house of the groom and of tlie bride 
where there is a plentiful supply of food and drink. After everyone has Jiad bis 
hth the groom and his friends go to fetch the bride, Ac the bdde^s house there h 
more eating, drinking, and merrymakingp The couple receive the bJessings of the 
bride^s parents; and then go to the groom's home- After a suniLar blessing from the 
groom's prents, they are considered to be man and wife^ The headdress of a 
married wcumn is put on tiie bride; and she distributes gifts of towels ^d shirts 
to the groom's relatives who in return must promise to give tlie young couple 
something. After that there is more revelry, widi singing and dancing, accompanied 
by music* The ft^vides last for three days* 

The Gieremis sacrifice a white sheep at tlie birth of a child to the deity of 
birth, and diere are other ceremonies connected witli the cult of procreation. For 
example, Ham describes the festival thai is proclaimed when the sheep have not 
increi^ satisfactorily. Boys and girls are invited. 

As a sacrifice a wild bird is shot, but for lurk of this s hen may be used. The host 
takes the bird and the hostess the implements necessary at the sacrifice, and a journey 
to the sheepfolds is made, the boys and girls following them, creeptog on all fours. 
The hostess induces the diildren to keep after her, enticing them like sheeps Che 
rnov-cments and voices of which the diildren seek to imiute. The bop butt ar the 
girls, imitating rams. Arrived at the sheepfdd the host makes a fire, round whJdi 
the so-called sheep crawl baa^ing three times, following the hostess. Ttiey dien rise^ 
and the bird is cooked and eaten in the sheepfoid, the bones being thrown on bo the 
roof of the fold and prayers offered up to the ^sheepTructiffefp' [It ts not custtirmiy 
to invite rainy boys to this ceremony] but dilefiy gkls, lest too many lams be bom 
in the flock. 

Before eating, a devout Qieremis offers part of his food to the gods by placing 
it on the floor near the door or by on open window facing the sun. If he is traveling, 
he puls the food on the ground. If he passes a place dedicated to a supcmitufal* he 
!eiv^ a small offering of money or bread. 

THE CHRISTIAN SUPERSTRUCTUKE 

From the beginning of the Russian domination of the Chtremis attempts were 
made to Christianize tlitm. No force w'as used, but the bpcckt inducement of 

^ Hirva, 19^7* pp* 25M0. 
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freedom from fciscs for a few years was offered to those who wouJd beccsme hap 
tked. Tins resulted \n a large dumber of prsons joining the RussLim Orthodox 
Church for economtc reasons but without sound convictions^ In the middle of the 
nineteenth century, there were wliole settlements living in the deep forest who 
offidaLIy Counted themsel ves as pagans. Instead of going to church, many CJiercfnis 
continued bo go to their holy birch woods where they said their pagan prayers- 
The people always felt that tli:eir existence as a coherent group would be endangered 
if they ^andoned the old faith. Accordingly^ they used to say, 'If we cease to go 
to the woods, our whole people will perish,"* 

Tlie Chufdi realked this and redoubled its missionary efforts, establisliing 
schools and training Qiercmis'Speaking priests.* By the end of the nineteenth oen^ 
turj'j census hgures indicate that almost three^fourths of the Cheremis were mem¬ 
bers of the Riissian-Ortiiodox Oiurch. However, for many this was still in name 
only, and pagan beliefs and customs remained deeply rooted. Many Oieremis did 
not actively resist Christian priests but tolerated their views while stcretly main^ 
taining their own beliefs. In order not to be involved in edigtous discussions they 
often agreed with whatever the priests said* thus giving an impression of being 
Orthodox Chrisrians. It was inevitable that a certain amount of mtennLngiing of 
the tw^o competing systems should take place. Qiristian priests cast prayers into the 
pagan form and attempted to identify Oiristkn figures with pag^ supmarurals 
in order to make the new religion more acceptable to the Cheremis- This resulted 
in confusion in the minds of many Cheresms w^ho were nimble to distinguish be- 
iween Christian and pagan rites. It was expedient for die Cheremis to adopt certain 
outward forms of Christianity in order to avoid trouble from Church autliorities. 
It easy for Cheremis to add the Christian God and saints to tlie already tmpos' 
ing list of pagan supcmatuials. In some places, the di^inction betw^een "Qieremls 
deities*' and "Russian deities'" was retained only to the extent that when a petition 
was to be made a seer was consulted as to whether a prayer should be addressed to 
a Russian or Cberemis supernatural. 

The available published sources give no indication as to the ftligious practices 
or statistical importance of the Christian CherOTiis In recent years. However^ onr 
informant has given a description of the religious life of bis village which is pnob* 
ably representative of the merging of Christian beliefs with older traditions* Al¬ 
though eveiy^one is nominally a Qirisrian and is baptized as a duld^ tois fdigjon is 
not important in the odturcL Moreover, it is unwise foe a person wdth political 
ambitions to participate in religious activities. Services are attended more often 
by older people than by the young. 

* There m iXbo Cbcwnir jaiaci One nf tht cuosi popular of tluan a gi*l, 

whf\ lifgEud has it* tuifclcd death at ibe iunds of hex pagin jttptnuthex to ihe seven' 
toentb Century. Her cult erpcdallf strong tmsaiy^ OiereRds women and tbetr female Russian 
neighboxs. 
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1q contrast with the pagio Oicrtmi^ who are palj-'cheistic and saciifice anintais 
to the supematurals, the Oriftiinn Gicremis are stiptriSciilly monotheistic and 
pjfacticc baptism. The infonmnt reports that there is only one god, oever- 

thele$Sp pnyers are adJccsscil to ab^ 'birtls mother/ kinde pfrke ^grain bless¬ 
ing,' fjni 'fire spirit,' and other minor ddtics to whom the nonChristians make 
regular sacrifices. Both Christian and pagan Qiercmls believe In angds, and 

devils, variously called fort, m, or 

Administratively, there is little difference between a pagan and a Christim 
congregadofl. Each village is autonomous in religious matters, and there b very 
little fonml organization. Occasionally, a group of Cberemb viDages iimtc to hold 
joint services in much Ihe same way a$ b done in pgan areas, Eaih vUJage has at 
least one priest who is called motia or Some Qiccemb use the word p^p only 
for a Russian priesl, but this distinction is not made in the informant's village 
where ^hcrc is no contact witli Russian priests. In other regions the priest is called 
Aari* Usually:» the oative priest b an older imn of little literacy but forceful per- 
sonalit}' who is able to read or quote a bit from the Bible and to deliver seimons* 
One important qualification is a good memory for the long prayers whkh he must 
redtc. He h also eicpectcd to live a good life, and may keep his position imdi 
incapacitated by the weakness of old age or death. He wears no special dress and 
b not set apart from the rest of the community in any way. Tlie function of the 
priest is to lead public cer»nonies. HowcM,^er, if he ts not present, someone cbe may 
do so. The priest rarely officiates af weddings* baptbms, or funerals. A kari b often 
sdected from among a priest's fotiner assistants. When there are several priests, 
the senior one is called the ^great kart,' the others being 'smaU 

There are no dmrehes tn Oieremb villages. Public service are held in a house 
large enough to gccommodate the worshippers. Agricultural cetenonies are held in 
appropnate fields, or sections of tbenu set aside for the purpose; for example, the 
spring seed festival offerings are sacrificed at so-called pure spots' In the fields. 
Prayers are sometimes said in a sacred grove, the trh w hite facing to the cast, 
or 'upwaccL' 

The ordinary service lasts about two hours and tonsbts mainly of prstyers 
redted by the priest to w^hich the people respond, '‘Amen/’ fn keeping with the 
old Chtranis tradition, everyone w'ears white to religious services. During prayers 
cvetyone except the priest kneels, the w^esmen eithtr behind the men or to the side. 
Services for w*orship are held on Fridays at kregular intervals tiiroughout the year; 
they ^ most frec|uent in May and June, the time between planting and harvesting, 
which b also a lime of intense religious activity among the non-Qtristian Clicremb- 
Tlic spring agricultural ceremony, pajram, is sub^toniiaUy the same for the 
Christians and pagans induding even the tlirowing of food offerings into the fire. 
Weddings, funerals, and memorial feasts for the dead follow closely the old 
Qifrfemb traditions. Oftentimes the family holds services rn the home—-reminisccrii 
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of 311 Auiencati ptoyct meeting. The Qitistiaii Cherroji$» like tht noa-Qimtians^ 
have no holy image in their houses. 

The only ceremony which sappears to be spedficalty of Christian origin ts 
baptism, a rite pcrfocpaed by a godparent who is dioseu fay chance. Tlie parents 
who wish to have their child baptized may secretly decide that the first person to 
enter their house on a certain day will be the godparent. Another way of choosing 
a godparent is to pass out little c^es in one of which a silver coin has been bidden; 
the person who finds the coin becomes the godparent. In either cose* the choice is 
iodependent of the personal preference of the parents or the person chosen for the 
role. The godparent mimerses the child in water three times arul gives him a new 
came* The child already has a name which has beoi given fay its parents and which 
is used for ofiidal purpas^. The name given by the godparent, often simitar to 

given by the parents, is the one by which a pei^rt is usually called. A few 
days after baptism the godparent presents the child with a shirt and supphes food 
and drink for a edebration at the home of the parents. Once baptized in this 
mannerp a person is never caUed on to reaffirm his faiths As he glows to adul thoodj 
lie gradually assumes religious responsibilities at the same time as he tnkes over 
his soda] and economic obligations. 




KUGU SORTA, ‘BIG CANDLE’— 
A NATIVISTIC MOVEMENT 


HISTORY OF THE SECT 

T he national religious movements among the Cberemis became particiilarly 
lively towards the ctid of the nineteenth century, by virtue of the foundation 
of a new influential sect^ the kvgfi serta, hterally^ "big candlcn* Stdctly speak- 
ingj this is not a single, uoifonn movenicnt^ but, almost froiit the time when tt 
came to public aittniion, there liave been several factions wifliin it. There is, 
howevefj an ascetic gtcnip the beliefs and prac±ices of which are i^uiie distinct andi 
though its members are fewer in numbet than those who betoog to more traditional 
factions, their importance is far greater as a focus for the preservation of funda¬ 
mental Qieretnis cultural valuc$. Supporters of the ingif sect resisted the 
Cmist regime and the "capitalistic order of society" by boycotting factory-producEd 
gpods and by their refusal to serve in the war. The new religiaus movement gained 
numerous adherents and spread rapidly^ Its best known advocates were the Jak- 
manov brothers in the Jaransk area, in the 1880*s. Although some attempts have 
been made to trace the origins of the sect back to the beginning of tlie nineteenth 
century* claimEng tliat it began as a protest against the missionaiy activities of 
government-supported Russian Orthodox Church, w^hidi l>ecame especially vigorous 
at about fliat period, we have Utrle information about it until towards the end of 
the century. We know that in 1S78 there was a meeting of sect members on which 
occasion thdt beliefs were discussed, A Ucfc of agceeinent caused a split into two 
factions, one choosing to follow the traditional, pagan pattern of sacrifices and 
prayers, and the other advocating reformed beliefs and practices. A principal point 
of disagreement involved animal sacrifice: The ttaditiotmlisis hdd that the samficx 
of was the most fitting oflering to gpd^ the reformers Mt, on the other 

hand, that all destruction of life must displease god, since he is the source of life. 

In the Ifl70"s and ISSO's, the movement spread rapidly in Jaransk, and hence 
to the Uriiim district and to Kmn, in spite of the fact that sect members made little 
deliberate effort to attract converts* smee they believed that, if god so willed^ the sect 
would grow without their actively proseljti^ing- A Urge number of the supporters 
of this new mavement were nominally Qiristiim. At first, the Russkn Church ig¬ 
nored the movement. However, as it became increasingly apparent tiiat sect mem¬ 
bers were oeglectfeg theif ChristLan obligations, after some peaceful attempts to 
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draw them b^ck into the Church had fll^led^ the Chutdi with Govettuncnt 

backing, to per$<;cutc thcoL In the iS90\ kagu lorin followers wece forcLbljr taken 
to church put through tlic motiojis of worship. They were forbidden to work 
or sell their own property without oSida! coosent. In lS9Ji after involved legal 
procedure, ten of the $ect leaders were exiled lo Siberia, In 1906» regulations were 
somewhat relaxed, however^ the exiles petmitted to return co their homes^ 
Because, iiitermlttently, tlie govetnmeot prevented sect members to own land ot 
work upon what they did own* they had difficulty supporting themselves* Theii- 
economic life was seriously disrupted, for they were foKed to become merchants 
and peddlers temporarily; hnwevetj they returned to farming as soon as conditions 
allowed. Even in tlie absence of government persecution, they often suffered 
economic hardships because dishonest Russians and others took advantage of their 
leligioiisly scrupulous honesty and tnisl. Because of, first, the pcrseaitiorj and* lateTj 
the ridicule which continued even after the official persecution iivras suspended, 
jtwgw jorta members kept their activities secret, and strangers were but seldom suf* 
fered to attend thdr religious services. It is this subversive, underground character 
of thrir pursuits that make data about the sect relatively scarce, even though two 
leaders bought a printing press and, for a short wliile, published inforirtaiion about 
tiic movement with which they were ^issockted. 

After the October Revoluliocit the kfigu experienced a considerable boom* 
since many of tlie Chcremis, when the Orthodox Church was deprived of its official 
backing*promptly abandoned Christknity** Some Cheremis Communists—of whom, 
however, tltcrc were thf^n not more than a few himdrcd^—lent their moral support 
to the reformed wing of the sect, stressing its revolutionary cliaractcfi Bill the 
leading Party organs soon came to consider the kuga toHa the most dangerous 
anti-Soviet organiotion among this fwoplc- The sect opposed to the Russian state, 
Christ and Bolshevtkp its own dream nf a Qicremis nation without Russians, and 
produced a historical myth depicting the past of the Cheremis in splendid colors. 
Thus, one of the Chcremis folktales which has been traced back to kugif 
influence starts witli the words^ '^And diefe was a lime when the Mari ruled over 
half the Russian land; and its capital was or Moscow as the Russians 

called it, when our forefathers had been driven ^way. . . These Cbcrem^ b^ 
lieved that their ancestors had founded Moscow^ a name which tltey said was 
derived from meaning 'bear mother.* Tlie defeat and consequent sufajuga* 

tion of the Cberemis are said to have restated from their neglect to worship gpd. 

In tJic late 1920's Vasiliev^ a native Chcremis student of his people s customs 
and language, reported that the number of adherents had diminished, giving as the 
principal reason thal the strict ascetic life prescribed by the sect bad lost its appeal 

* One sett even suggested that i law W passed making til Cheremis e^ruilly 

jtfrt'rf Fnembertv even as diuing the Cz^trist regime all ChemnSs living tn certaJo reg^nna 
wne declared Oiristian. This prit^ptisal was not. of course, idcptcd. 
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to Chcctnu^ youth. Zykov reported in 1932 although the kxgM s&rta fuembeis 
said that almost ail Chertinis were fi ^genuine QiereruiSp' tlic masses did out 
follow the Icadimgs of the sett, in areas where the sect was striKig, it successfully 
opposed collectivbatiou and aiJ attempts to change the older way of life- Zykov 
states* however, that these protests came ftom the older people and that the youngef 
gencmJau wai more receptive to Soviet reforms. Yd, however, infoimation from 
other sources ludllcates that, not only was the sect very much ahve in the I930's^ 
but also that it seems to have formed some sort of a united religious front with 
other groups, ranging from devout ChristLius to oufspoken pagan traditionalists, 
for the purpose of resisting Bolshevik pressures. To counteract these and similar 
oatjonalistic ideas current among tlic GhcrcniLs^ Soviet authorities disseminated their 
own version of Chcrcmis-Russlan relations in the past, tlie only version which can 
legally be circulated in the Mari A. 5. S. R. today.* It is dilhcult to assess to wl^ 
extent the Cheremis gemiinely accept the official ideology, although, in 11^46, a ma- 
jerity of the adult popuiatioo of the Mari Republic signed a letter to Stalin, whidit 
composed of two hundred and dghty-eight lines in verse, said, among other things: 

From times immefnori&I we beHeve, we know 
Thai the Russian is our friend and brother. . . 

This friendship has lasted four centuries 
From the very daj's when Akprars^ the hero^ 

Led the Mari people Into the Russian ram p 
And went Into battle tlie Tatar Khans^ 

The story of the Chcremis princelings Akpars^ wiio participated in the Russian 
conquest of Ka^an, ts borrowed from Cheremis folklore; but it contaihs only part 
of the historical truth since die more mtionaily ccmscicm Eastern aiectmis, at any 
rate, supported the Talari in their fight against the Russians, 

BELIEFS AND PRACnOES 

Althougli the members of the sect say that they follow the ancient bdiefs of 
their forefathers, the way in wdikh they do so is largely limited to malcrbl things. 
TJity display marked hostility to technical progress, try to live as their ancestors did, 
and to use only those things which thdr ancestors had before Russian acculturation 
began. Members of the sect show, for i:samp!e, strong dislike for the railways 
passing through their territory. They call them ’fire serpents,' i concept possibly 
derived from Qieremis foMore's a demon somewhat akin to tlie will-o'- 

the-wisp (see Part J, A. 10.), and claim tlut the railways would destroy ibc 
Oieremis people. However, the spirit of the ijvgft sorta religious beliefs is quite 
diherent from that of the old pgan rdigiun- Tite old rdigion concerned itself 

* Ftat'da^ June 22, ip4\ no. 147 ( 10229 >, p, 2. 
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with the way in which the people could propitiate the gods in order to secure bless¬ 
ings and ward off misfortune and disease, Tlie sorfa meinbeTp on the otJwr 
hand, is interested in living a life whkh is completely pleasing to god and in 
obtaining god s forgiveness wheo he fails to do so. 

Ktigu b a name given to the movement eitlter by the Russian missionaries 
Of the Christian Cheremis because a laxge candle b used in the course of the ccfic- 
monieSh Tlie name b appropriate because an cDormons candle occupies a central 
place tn tlic service. The big taper b reported to Itave assumed its importance at a 
meeting of some seven hundred belie^'cfs in 1S77, While the cangiegaxkm was 
discussing the type of sacrifice that would seem fitting, a solar eclipse occurred. 
This so frighten^ the participants tliaf^ after it had passed, cadi contributed his 
small candle to make a single large one* rmoi thb time on, it was held that candles 
are among the preferred ofieiings. Tliese candles, bunted of the cercmofljes+ are 
handmade by iht men. Hie wasc used for them b taken from living bees onJy^ If 
a man must buy wax, he docs so only from a person he knows so that he can be 
sure the wax is pore and aoceptahle. Most candles are smail and slender; however, 
many are quite large. In instances where there are a large number of worshippers, 
Ihe big candle may weigh up to sixty pounds* If the candies used du ring a ceremony 
have not burned haJf'way down, thej' are used again at the next service; cd:iefwbe« 
tliey' are melted and made into new candles. 

The sect does not call itself kftgit J&Ftd’ tiLher, its membecs refer to diemselvts 
as 'god*s solditfs/ or tr mari 'giemnne Q^eremU," and to llieir religion sts the 
beliefs of our forefathers^* *the original beliefs of our forefathers,* *the old beliefs/ 
and *god*s rigtit beliefs/ Sect members are also called uJ piari kal^k 'white 
Qieremb people' and theif beliefs ii^garfia bera 'Friday beliefs.' 

Members of the kttgu s&rfa recogniie one supreme beingp who ts ad¬ 

dressed in prayers as 'the one origin and source of lifci^ the white great god/ He is 
both father ^aid motJier, and is addressed by a variety of names according to hb 
different attributes: thus, he b the creator of the world and the judge of mankind; 
he is omniscient, omnipresent, mercifult and kind. After he created the umverse* 
in which our solar system is but one of many* lie did not abandon it but, ratbeTp 
continues to guard and protect his creation. The names by whkJi lie is addressed are 
those used for separate deities by non-kug/f wrfa pagans. SignificanHy* sect members 
are opposed to earthly leaders because Lbc>^ want to be ruled by /tfw/5 alone. 

The earth was created in the framework of ihc Pleiades* At the same instant 
when he created man, also created seventeen ’sourcof/ Sui^, in each of which 
there are both male and fcmolr components. Ten of tliese are in heaven, the rest 
on earth. Those in heaven^ ^upper source'—rule the whole w^orld* at the 

same time acting as intermediaries between man and gpd. To the first be¬ 
longs the tmi of the sun which b lord over all the others. The seven cartlity ones—■ 
ifhl 'lower source'^—which maintain life on the cttth> are the ^sources' of man- 
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Ifind , hemp, grain, tree, be«, animals, and grass, and also act as mtennedUiies 
between god and the 'upper source' on the one hand, and the earth and mankind, 
on the other. Fire and air ate original elements which are in everything. Old men 
tell of three "creators" who arc not generally known to iorta members. These 
supematuraLs, who have the appearance of middle-aged or elderly men, act as inter¬ 
mediaries between god and the earth; the first is about seven feet above the cartli, 
the second above him, and tlic diird higher still. The low'est of the three orders 
tilings OD earth and passes up a report to the second, who in torn passes the report 
to the third, who teJb it to Likewise, god's blessings are passed down to earth 
through these tntecmcdiaries. 

Tliere arc good spirits, guartlian angets which protect ea c h person 

from birth to deatli, and help him even to the afterlife. Th^ are called 'the living 
angel protecting the spirit' and 'the angel bringing the living spirit. In his daily 
prayers, a pery>n always prays to his angel as wcU as to god, God has an array to 
which tlie angels, thunder, lightning, and the clouds bdong; and with their lielp 
he fights the evil powers, his worst encany being tlic devil, oid, who tries to harm 
the whole of creation. Heaven is located above the earth, in seven successively 
better layets, and under the earth there are seven layers of helL 

On earth, god created man first. So iliat man could clothe himself, hemp was 
created next, fn the beginning men lived m a golden age. However, tlicy (ell into 
sin, and, as a conset^uence, they now suffer heat, cold, night, and death. God knows 
all the failings and sins of mankind and will judge tliem. People must pray for 
forgiveness and strive to live according to god's esommandments; but man is oahi- 
rally stubborn and fails to Ibc as god desires him to. The absolutior) of sins lies in 
god's hands alooe. To obtain forgiveness, men must repent of thdt sins; and this 
repentance must be evident not only in words but also in deeds. Good works save 
the soul. Some day, the carili will return to the Pleiades where it was created, and 
at tl'm* time there will be A final judgement The evil will be sent to bdl, but the 
good will be peimittcd to live on the earth where tiieic will again be a golden age. 
According to one source, the sect members also hold that the earth will pass through 
seventeen epochs, being in the ninth epcidi now. Wlicn the tenth epoch comes, the 
earth will be uninhabitable, except for the sect members who w'ill save themselves 
by clinging to the roots of tbe trees in the prayer groves, and continue to live there 
happily. After death, eadi soul b judged by gpd and assigned either to a warm, 
light, and pleasant place, or banished to a dark place. The position of a soul in 
the other life is not permancnti since god may move it from heaven to hell or 
vice versa. 

Members of this sect recognize sudi religious leaders as Mohammed, and 
regard them as prophets, among whom Christ is considered the greatest. Of course, 
Christ could not be divine, since there is only one Christian figures permeate 
mrtd beliefs, Noah, “the terrible grandfather," b depicted as the judge of 
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dead who is not far above the earth. Good jam members are sent to 
paradise but sinful sunis arc sent lo hell where they are beaten by demons with 
whips and thrown into i?/f 'fcsift pot/ More jjififul sotils arc sent deep into iiell 
where thej' axe punished by Satan. Noah also figures in the following legend relateJ 
by jorta members: 

WhL-a Noah began to build the ark sreording to god's instructions^ the devil 
became curious. He tempted Ncoli's wife to make w^tne. Noah got drunk on the 
w*ine and revealed god's mti^tions+ Tlie devil hid ici the ark, scaping destruction 
in the deluge; Noah'^s wife was left on cariii stuck in Lite mud as a w^arning to otiiers- 

Legends are also told about Adam and Abraluun who are belie^'ed to be the 
forefather of the Cheremis. Also* the jam have saints. One stidi is Old Man 
{l^ugjiza) PiuUpi who knew the secrets of all gods, cofnmiiiicd witli the ^^creators,^' 
saw spfritSi and the like. 

Brotherly love ts perhaps the most essential doctrine of this movement. Mcm^ 
bets believe that aU men arc brotlu^ and tliat cons<?qiJcnlly they must love and 
help eacli other in all possible ways. This applies not only to frioids and fdJow' 
believers but to all mankind. Kfigfi JOiVd adherents are tolciaut of all otlier religions. 
They say that there art seventj^'seven religions, all of them good, and that a person 
can be happy in any, depending upon his sincerity. 

All nature is considered to be alive and Iiavc a soul; since god has given it 
life, man shwiid not harm or offend iL Aninial hfe, how^ever^ b more highly valued 
than vegetable. Nature is believed to be puTCj unspoiled, and free of sin, spending 
all its tim^ iu praise of god, tm e^tample whidi man should follow. The truest 
servant of god is the son which warms people, causes thlag^ to grow% and acts as 
an inltmitdiary between god and man. The stats take the sun s place at oigtit. The 
moon,^ howeveft Is under god's curse because, according to a legend, deatli tn the 
form of a wiich was captured and hidden by a man and the moon did not report 
this event m god. Ic h punishable by god to misuse or destroy af^r^thing in nature, 
and cs a sin even to think about such thlngSp since god knows the thouglils of man. 
In order to survive, it is often necessary for man to destroy life, as w^hen he reaps 
grain or slauglUers an animal for fc^od. However, when he must take a life, man 
must pray to god for forgiveness otplaining that the act is necessary. Their abhor- 
rente of killing mamfested itself, for example, in 1907t when they publicly buried 
w'capons and prayed to god for their destruction; and is further shown by tlicir 
hrm attempts at evading military sen ice, Tlte followers of iagu s&rtd cccogni:^ 
tlje need for having ccrtaio toob sudi as knives, sickles^ and axes; but they liropc 
that a time will come when they wUl no longer be necessary. The bees, because 
they susUin themsdves wiiiiout destroying onyLbing else, live an ideal existeucc^ 

In addition to show'ing the gtcalcsC consideration for all creaturca^ sarta 
members practice self-discipline and resttaintp Tliey prohibit bate, perseoition, 
conilicf^ intolcnnce, laziness, and luxury; tlicj- encourage peace» love, Jiarmony^, 
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tolerance, diligence, and simplicity. Killing—both murder and suicide^-stealing, 
adulteri', fraud, coTctoustitss, lying, boasting, gossiping, ciuarreiing, cursing, Idle¬ 
ness, are all sins. A person must not set iiimsclf up to judge that which be 1ms not 
himself seen or heard. He should not do to otliers thai which he does not want 
done to himsell. He should not cause trouble betw een a married couple. Towards 
his forefathers he ought to show respect and he should attonpt to follow their 
customs, advice, and oommands, wliidi stress brotherly love. The importance of 
avoiding tlie destruction of god’s creations is so much empbasbed that people take 
care, while going through the forest, not to break any hnmehes unnccessaciJy, They 
are forbidden to be idle and must work constantly. In the morning, a person may 
not cat until he has done some work. Work is believed to be the foundation of 
eiistcocc, and anyone who attempts to make life easier is really shortening his life. 
The accumulation of mooey is negatively valued, since money itself flcithct feeds 
our clothes people. Ballier, a person should share his blessings with others. Further 
injunctions are the following; the believer must not w'orship images; he must, at 
certain limes, abstain from sexual intercourse; he is forbidden to dance and sing 
to an unseemly manner. 

On the positive side, a person must exercise brotherly love to the fullest 
extent. He should do as many good works as he can witJiout expectation of thanks, 
and repay evil with good. If one receives evil from another, he should pray for 
gO(J‘s protect ion and mtamine himself to see whether tjie act is punislrnieot for 
some sin of his own. A person siionld honor and obey his parents. He should show 
hospitality to dl people. 

In addition to th i*^ clhicil and moral laws tiicre arc some beliefs whidt are 
less dearly in the domain of the sacred: a person sliould walk along the middle of 
the street and not under windows, and he should look back over hts rigitt, rather 
than his left, stioulder; he should not hold his hands behind his back; if he spits, 
be should not fail to step on his spittle. 

For the strictest members of die sect tliere are severe dietary laws. Grains, peas, 
a certain specks of beans {lin lodaJc), cabbage, nuts, plums, grapes, raisins, berries, 
beef, veal, domesticated giecsc and ducks, daily products, honey, mead {mS 
and liopicss beer (aww/di/ama srd) are pcimitted. Forbidden foods include certain 
otlicr kinds of Ivans , ajcumbers, potatoes, carrots, turnips, onions, apples, mush- 
nxims, horse meat, pork, diicken, eggs, sugar, sweets, vodka and other alcoliolk 
beverages, narcotics, cofiee, tea, and tobacco. Wild animals, birds, and fish are 
not eaten. If, after death, god finds remains of some forbidden food in the body, 
be punishes the soul Excessive caiing and drinking are forbidden, but there arc 
no complete fasts. For many of these taboos there are rationalizations: the pig b 
not eaten because it is n dirty animal ; only that which one raises can be used for 
food, therefore wild animals ore not to be eatc^i; onions are not used because they 
grow from tears shed o\'er the dead; and so forth. 
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In theory, cncdi'cme, too* is forbjdclcii+ sin£e disease ts tliought to be caused 
by spirit mstmsJon of wicked persons, sti that the only ircatmctit for illness cctosists 
of prayer to god for recovciy. In practice, however^ when seriously iU, many kugft 
i0ff4 followers wiU go to doctors and take iiicdieme 

Oeanliness—of body, clothing, and of the home—b cKtrartdy importanL 
Sect members must wash tbtcisclves every morning, at mealtimeSp and before ccre- 
mooJes. The floorSp and sometimes also the walls and ceihngp ore w^ashed every 
fourteen days. Holiday clothes are made of homespun ivhJte linen and kept ^pot^ 
leasly dean. 

A person wishing to join the kf/gu jorta must undergo a probationary, prc' 
paratory period which may last seven weeks but may be shortened to fortj- days. 
During this time the proselyte must follow closely the teachings of the scct+ He 
must take only the prescribed food and drink, and he must exercise great modem- 
lion. He most wash liis entire body daily and say an appropriate prayer. He must not 
c|uarre1p say anyttiing improper^ or dance. He must sfauji ail luxuries and 
ments. During this period be makes special prayer clothes from cloth obtained from 
anotlier member of the lorid. A peerson who fails to live up to the regulations 
of the sect may be expdied and not permitted to uttomi services. If such a person 
repents, he is readmitted to the sect bui sometimes must ag^ undergo the proba^ 
tiottary period reejuired of a proselyte- 

CEREMONIES 

The sect has no rigid^r formal religious orgaiiiaalion. Indeedp there are no 
priests* lo the home, the fatlier leads the family in prayer; at public ecremomes, 
one of die older tneri acts in the capacity of prayer leader. All members participate 
in the prayings though young children ate not usually brought to serviceSr TIi^ 
stand faring *ast or southeast as they pray% older children to one side^ mtn tujd 
women together. At times, thi^ raise their paJms out| as high as their slinulders. 
Between pmyers a a zither-like stringed instrument, is played. While poiy- 

ing, they thatik god that he has protected and preserved both man and nature, 
A very Lmpoctoat function of prayer is to ask god for forgiven^s of sins, People 
also pray for god $ blessing, but they do not ask for specific material benefits 
because god knows their needs better than they^ Prayers are sold daily before and 
after wori:, before and affccr eatings and before going to sleep. They alto make 
offerings of food bo god. Among die stricter members of this sect^ offerings 
sist of honey and grain products, since bloody animal sacrifices are strictly fur- 
bidden* (Some groups do, howeveTj continue lo make animal sacrifices in much 
the same way os other pagans, though thc^c offerings and sacrifices are made only 
to god and his helping spirits, never to propitiate tlie numerous evil spirits which 
loom so important in die lives of the other Chcremis.) In the home, candles are 
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the most common offering. At the importam ceremonies in the grove, they some¬ 
times bum the snuU table upoo which the offerings have been placed. 

The weekly sabbsith is Friday. Services are never held on the Jewisb Sabbath, 
on the Christian Sunday, or on a Tnesciay, Every seven weeks menibers assemble 
for a general town service, which may be held outdoors or in a home, depending 
on tilt weather. Before the service^ the people wash and put on clean clothes^ Before 
Important holidays, on the sev enth , seventeenth, and sometimes even the hundred 
and twenty'SevetiUi moming. they must batlic in cold water. For Friday thqr bathe 
and put on their holiday clothes the evening before because they must not undress 
on Friday. On other* less important, days this is done on the same morning. 

The holiday clothes, which are all whAte, are worn only on religious occasions. 
Commercially manufactured clothing b not used at aJL In fact, no manufactured 
goods of any sort may be used by sect members, who try to live entirely by theif 
own meanSn Thus, light b supplied by splinters of resinous wood* luid fire made fay 
friction. In particular, all objects used in religious services must be handmade. 
These are kept on a shelf in Uie right-hand comer of the liouse along with some 
other bottsdiold items. Opposite the door to tJie house there b a spccbl oak or birch 
table used for prayer. 

No diuEclies are erected, since it b EKrlic\^ed that the best place to worship 
god b in mtnre, (However* some people have a special building on the farm for 
prayers.) Outdoor services art usually held before a prayer tree {ona jfrxr) in a 
grove. No representations of god are made^ since it is believed that to bow down 
^fore a material object b idolatry. 

Duriag tlie ceremony in the grove, tlie prayer tables are put m front of a 
prayer tree* usually a linden or birch. Sometimes the table h covered with a doth 
so that cnnnbs from the offering will not fall esff and be stepped on. On the table 
there are five to seven containers made of Linden of bitch bark. In the center box 
are rye* oats, and hemp seeds^ and candles standing upright in the grain. In the 
middle of the box there arc three large candles dedicated to the three creators 
(purr^U): the six candles around the edge are dedicated to their angels (iuiU) 
of which each crtaior has two. To the right of ihb box there is another box in 
which there are seven candli^, one of which is Uie same size as the big candles In 
tlie first; thb candJc is dedicated to the mother of life, and the others to her six 
ongeb. According to the number of worstuppers and the importance of the prayer, 
there may be more such boxes of candles. More than one table may be necessary. 
If tliere are two tables, ooc may be birch and the other linden, or both may be 
biidu The box of nine candles is placed on the birch table. To the left of the two 
boxes is placed* during the family prayer^ a container for candles for the well¬ 
being of the members of tJie family; as many candles are lit as diece are membcEi 
of the family. During the ceremony, fire is made by friction to ligJit tiie candles. 
Each person brings a candle which he lights from tlie candles on a certain tabte^ 
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Gantainecs arc al^ placed ofi the table to hold food and dfmk oStdags which arc 
brought by those attending the service* After the prayer there b a meal and then 
tlic candles axe snulfcd out between two pieces of pine wood. 

Amulets belitr^-exi to bring a bJessing to all tlidr agfituliutal activities are 
worn by kt(g/f jt^rta members while planting. The men wear a little lag of tye 
around their aeck and women^ oats. 

There arc a number of yearly ceranomes—shaving to do with phases of the 
calendar or with agricultural activities—which come at tiie winter solstice and 
spring ec{mnox; when the cattle ace turned out to pasture in spring and brought 
bade in the fall; when the grain is sowed and liarvested; when new*^ grain is first 
used during haymaking; when, in Seplember, tliey begin rutting wood; wJien, in 
June, they slaughter animais, and when honey is gathered. 

At ccftiiii times dtiring a person's life special pmyefs are said. For example* 
before a baby is bom^ they are said tvt'o or three times, as well as on the day of 
birth. After tlie bictJi the people pray five times, on the seventh, fouiteentli, seven- 
temth, nineteentli^ and twentj^-hesE days* Tlie first four prayers are held at home 
on the twenty-first day Ihcj^ go to the grove to pray- At tliar time, the baby is named 
by the parents' simply tdlhig their friends the name they wish to give the child 
and the friends' ceplying, "May god gran! it." They dso pray on the child^s 
seventh, fourtcendi, seventeenth, ninctccoUi* and twenri"-first birthdays. It is the 
father's duty to see that his child gets married, 

BETROTHAL AND MARRIAGE 

Girls usually marry a the age of sixteen and tkoys at eighteen. Marriage is 
permitted only between sert members; if a marriage is desired with a person who 
is not a member of the sectp hr must join. By and large* however, the betrothal 
and marriage ceremonies of the lotta follow the general pattern of the tradi¬ 
tional Cheremis betrothals and marriages, though they have been mckdlfied to be 
in Itarmony w^ith the sect's general principles of sobriety and its gicaler onpharis 
on prayer* 

WhKi a father who is a m em h er of jorta decides that it is tune for his 

son to get married^ he to his house a fricrul who will help make arrangeiEents 
for the marriage* The two men pray to god for a blessing on the marriage and 
tlicn set out to find a suitable bride. When they find a likely girl, they go with 
the son to her liouse. Tlwre they light a candle, and the young people pray tliat 
they may get married according to god*s commandmait 

In the betroihaJ ceremony the young man brings to who is stinding 

in the middle of the floor, a wianowlng basket containing ^ sle^'e, bread, two 
cups of mead, a birth bark container^ rye and «t grains, and cmdlcs- The girl 
takes these and bands tlicm to the friend of the boy's father vfho puts them on the 
table. The kemds of the grain are put into the birch bark container: xven for god. 
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sev^cn for the angel of the day, and ooe for eadj person present. Tlte young man 
says„ "I have no one to sew my clothes and babe my bread. May god give me 
5 omeone/‘ Tlie he tastes s«jmc of the bread and mead. TIte giri replies, "1 liave 
oo one to sow the field. May gpd give me someaneJ' She also tastes bread and 
mead. Now the gtrl gives the boy seven, seventeen, or nineteen pieces of llneri as 
a symbol of her consent, and Uiey are betrothed. 

After the betrothal both bride and groom pray every day (iti their parents" 
home) for god to bless the marriage. Oo the morning of the wedding—usiuUy 
a Friday—friends assemble at the iiousc of the groom where Ihcj^ pray to the 
accompaniment of the drum and guile. Tlie father of the groom sends his son and 
the guests to the bride"s house. Tlie groom carries a candle in his bosom. 

At the brtdc s house the groom takes bis candle in his right hand and a mead 
cup in his left. The bride comes out of her house with a candle in her left Itand 
and a mead cup in her rigiii- Having exd^anged greetings, they toudi cups and 
bring their camlles together. Everyone goes inside the house where tlie bride^s 
parents are s^ed ai die table. They exchange greetings by touching cups. Tlien 
everyone puts his cup on the prayer table; and the bride and groom also put tlieir 
candles there In a special container. Then a prayer is said and rise bride and groom 
stand next to each other wMlc the bride's parents give the couple tlieir blessing- 
The bride dianges her clothes and distributes gifts of Imco. Aftci this, they all 
set out for the groom's house and then for tlie gmrvc. If the grove ties between the 
bride's house and the groom^s they may go directly to the grove. 

In the grove (called kuerkt "birch grove,* a term used even if diere are no 
bircli trees tliere)* before the sacrifice tree, they place se^'en tables seven paces 
^part. The tables are made of materiils diat represent the seven On eadi table 
are placed candles and offerings for each of the seven /ffi/. The candles are lit 
during the long pnyct. At this time tlic bride and groom and chief wedding at¬ 
tendants carrj'ing lighted candles circle the tree and tables seven times from east 
to west. After the seventh time, the bride gives the groom her ^^ndle, and the 
headdress of a married woman is put m her. Then she stands to the tight of the 
groom and takes her candle. The bride and groom kiss eadi other seven times. 
During the ritual meal which follow^s, the candles on the tables as well as those 
that people are carrying are put out with a spedal snuSer, a little shovd. 

After the meal they go to the groom's house^ When thej' arrive, they get out 
of the cart, and the father of the groom holds in Ms hand a bircli bark box in wMcb 
there are nine candles. During die EeceptiLin ceremony, the young couple touch 
candles and kiss each other sev'en times. Finally, they enter the house, the newiy- 
weds in the lead with candles in their hands. Inside, the father and mother of the 
groom go around the table from east to west, after whidi the father places the 
candle box in the place where the prayer objects ate kept. When the young bride 
and groom are led to bed, a prayer is also said to god to bless thimt. 
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Sometimes anniversaiy offerings are made in the grove on the twenty-sixth, 
twenty-eighth, thirtieth, thirty ^second, thirty-sixth, thirtj'-iiintli, sixty-nintli, and 
cighty-ninrii wedding anniversaries. Divorces arc seldom gemted, and then only 
on the grounds of unfaithfLilDess. 

FUNERAL CEREMONIES 

When a person dies {kad^i to the hut")^ the corpse ii washed, 

dressed in denn wlutc Itneo clothes, and put in the coiSn, The coffin^ made of fir 
wood, is sliapcd so that the end for the head is wider than the end for the feet. 
The inside of the coffin is seared witlt fire, and the bottom strewn with birch leaves; 
and a piece of linen is laid on top of tiie leaves. Into tiie right hand of the corpse 
is put a piece of linen w^htch is said to enable the corpse to bold a candle. The 
corpse is covered with linen, A prayer is said to the guardian angd and the survivors 
kiss the corpse on the lips or dieek. A birch hark box in which seven candies axe 
fastened is put on tlie table. One of the candles, thicker than the others, is dedicated 
to the person's guardtan angd. These candles are taken to the grave with the coffin. 

The burial usually takes place on the tlilrd day after death. The uncovered 
coffin is carried to the grave W'hich has been dug before tlie coffiin is brought. I'hc 
grave, which Is six feet deep^ runs northwest to southeast with the head at the 
northwest. At the grave, the lid is put on the coffin, and it b lowered into the 
ground while tlic wish b expressed tiiat the deceased be PiUim, A bandfol of earth 
b thtowG on the coffin and the dead person is urged to be unafraid. Those at bamc^ 
in the meantime, have washed and buried things belonging to the deceased. When 
those who have gone to the burial return, the house is clean and the bath prepred. 
They bathe and partake of a mcaJ. Whatever h left of the candles b used to 
remember the dead or regid^ prayer meetings, 

A remembrance ceremony, attended by frisids and relatives» is held for the 
dead on the seventh day after hb death. Seven candles are Jit and i prayer b said 
to the guardian angel to intercede with god for the forgiveness of the sins of the 
dead person. Tlie sect members believe that there is tonnent after death for the 
sinful Even if a soul goes to heivcn, this docs not mean it is completely pure. A 
soul In heaven go down to hell; but it may later free itself and rise once more 
to heaven. Therefore, the survivors pray to god that tlie dead petson may not be 
in torment. I^y^ a fortictli day memorial ceremony is held for the deceased in 
the prayer grove* If the family so desireSw and is able to afford it^ additional 
memorial ceremonies may be held tn the grove, and a sacrifice mnulc, on the first, 
third, and seventh anniversaries of the death of a person. 

THE SECT AS A NATIVISTIC MOVEMENT 

Like so many other field and document-based studies of acojltaratioti, the 
above report was an essenttfllJy descriptive account of the rise of a religion^ its 
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course over one or generation^ and of the details of its beliefs and practices. 
At tlie start of tin: movement^ tlie Qierexnis peopJe had been exposed to ihe 
impact of three other cultures: for at least eleven CGtiiuries, they had f>een in inct' 
mate contact with tlie Volga Bulgars; in 12%6^ they were subjugated by the Moham¬ 
medan Tatars H and the latter also had profound effects upon their oilttirc over 
their six renturies of contact.And, Bnally, in the thirtccntli to fifteentli centuries, 
the Moscovian state began the conquest and gradual assifnilation of tlie Cheretnis 
tribes, w^ho were rapidly being encircled by Russian—and hence Christian—^land- 
owner and pei^t colonistation. Tlie Cheremis* prior to their subjugation by Mbs- 
CJQW, dung to a seminomadic dan existence of hunting and trappings as shown^ 
for cjciimple, by their original payment of tribute to Moscow in the fur products 
of their hunting. By the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, they begin, however, to 
adopt a settled mode of life and agriadtufc: After ihe fall of Kazan, on October 2, 
1552, their adaptation steadily increased in intensity^ tliough it w'as nut until Eliza¬ 
beths' twenty years* reign (1741-1761), that some behavior patterns and inner 
values of Chfistlanity found a certain degree of permanent acceptance among them.' 

Our first task was to disentangle, insofar as still ideutifioblcp what L. P, Maif 
called the "ziero point of what can be discovered of tlie independent native sj's- 
tan," ' the pagan base of Qicrcmis religious life, with its pDlytlieistic outlook and 
emphasis upon animal sacrifice. 

By contrast, we next attonpted to describe tlie religious culture of those 
Cheremis whose outlook superfidaily, at least, monotheistic, and who practice 

^CL ihc folltTR'Ing remarks by VefuAdiky: the ethoic orlgm oF the tribe* 

populAtin^ Mougcjjla in the twelfth crntcuy, rhty all were similar m their way f>f life and 
social and tiiua nniy be said to hive belonged to the jame cultoi-at sph^rt- 

There was no gcniuie name at that time^ howev^, to denotti the totality of these tribes and 
clan*. The name Mongol orlgLually referred to only one imall tribe. Thai tribe Ciifi£ to 
prominence early in the L2Lh century, but in the middle of the ccntuiy was defeated by hs 
neighbors, the TataiSf iniJ all hut disintegrated. The Titars then became in their tvm on^ 
ot the leading tribes In (pp^ ll-U)* "In rdigloiis bdItJ the forest tribes were 

tssecttisUy shamanists; the steppe people, although indutneed by sEiamanisni, were primarily 
vonhippets of the Sky. . (p. 15). The "Mongjola** didn*t interfete with the rdigiem of 

tiieit subjects. It was stated m the Great Yaia rliat Chingis-Kban "ordcreJ that all idigioo* 
were to be respejctcd and that no ptefexeM w^m id be shown to any of ibcm'* (quoted no 
p. 102). Xn ISlIp with the enthrooHnem of O^ibig, "Islam became the ufHdal religion at 
the khan's oourt and gradtially w ac adopted by nitfit of the klian's Mong^ and Turkish 
subjects. The oonversion proved final tliis lime" (p, 195). On tbr ''Mongol" impict do 
spiritual life in Russia, sec also Section 5, Qiaptci h and in Vernadsky. 

eTht cUssic account b Russian litejattire is Su T. Aksakofi's pdmil^ first pub¬ 

lished in This remarkable work depkts with vivid charm the cultitral contaxta between 
the Russisri settlers to the regiun of Ufa with the i^IfionnUgric and Turidc speakin| lodigenous 
populAtlon during the reign of the Hinprcsa Catherine 

' 2irCair. iti Beols, p. 651- 
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tiaptism-—in other wards, of those members of the group who have successfully 
combined into a more or less harmonious whole portions of their origmal culture 
with traits of Riisso-ChrisEian proveciience. As D. Mackemde WallEcCj, a Western 
traveler tn these regions in the lS70's observ’^ed, contact between the Russian 
jseasantiy and what he called '"the pagan Finns , * ^ nahiralJy led to a curious 
blending of the two religions. * Their ^^simple-minded eclsliCLSiii often pro¬ 
duces a singular mixture of Christianity 3 ^>d paganism. . - . Thus a TsdleremJss^^ 
on one occasion^ in consequence of a serious illneas^ sacrificed i foung foal to Our 
Lady of Kazani"' This he explainSp "without taking into consideration the uiheiciit 
superiority of Qiristitinily over all forms of paganism/* by the fact that peoples like 
Hij* Cheremis ""had no organized priestlioodt and consequently never ofTcted a 
sj^tematic opposition to the new faiih^ the Russian^^ on the contrary', had a regular 
hierarchy -doscly allied to the civil administration » * * and same of the polke- 
officers vied with the ecdestastical officials in the w^ork of making converts. , - * 
The occlesiasCiol aullioritics were extremely modecate in their demands. They In¬ 
sisted on no religions knowJedgej and merely demanded that the converts ihotild 
be bapt 32 ed+ As the converts failed to understand the spiritual significince of the 
ceranony^ they couimooly offtred no fcsbtance> so Jong as the immersion was 
performed in summer So little repugnance, indeed, did they feel, that on some 
occasions, when a small reward was given to those who consented^ some of the 
new converts wished the ceremony to be repeated several times/* * 

The forces of accu I tutation finally resulted In a contra-acculturative movement,*^ 
the rise and spread of the reactionacy ktrgtf sect. As Kluckhalm remarked, 
**- * . in p^chological language the genenltzaiion is that human beings are so 
constituted ihat^ particuiarly under conditions of extreme stress, they will often 
react in roughly similar ways to tlie same pressureSh Hatisdstic movements constitute 
a case* . . . Details vary widely in accord with the preexisting cuituies, but the 
broad patterns are very much alike/* Tlie sorM movfaneot is no exceptiou to 
tills generalization, but it behooves us to inquire now somewhat more closely into 
the specific cultural condicious and proc^^ involved^ and then tn assign tliis sect 
a place in the typolog)" of nalivisiic movenjcnts at targe. 

"For years it has been the custom for most anlhfoplogb^/' w rote W. W* Hill 
in IS)44^ ""to revert to economic detepuinism for an explanalion of messbnic phe¬ 
nomena.'"^ Now it cinnot be daued thai; In explaining the development and 

• Wihare, pp. 154-56, Wallace, who la^tr bccunic m famous newspaper corres^DdeaU 
remjimed (n Russu fmra tS70 lo 1875, in a private capacity. Hts bonk, fiitt pubitthed in 
mr?* SCTYcd for many years at a standard auihoriiy in the west on pj^revolutionary Russia. 
For an Ifkicreseiug paiahel in America of cnfiverttng Mtives by bribcfy, sm Kellyi p. 65. the 
Navabo hod only aUmwd water to be Umwo upon^ their chUdren b^ausc the parent 
who brought chiidien weft rewirded wirh gifts of hoes and picks. 

^ fresh Tuion of a mfiral order," ai Rcdfield w elegantly phrases it (p. 61). 
i^Kluddmhn. p. 314. 

Li w. W, HJEk p. 525. 
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growth of the tugu sorta economic: factors must weigh very heavily, la the 
1S60 s, it will be rememheredp the peasant of RiiisLi achieved cmmdpsdioa ficm 
serfdom; but th^ bad to pay exorbitant prices to their tandlords for both land 
reccotJy purchased and Ixildings previously allotted. It was just tn tbe decade in 
wlikh the religious movement in <|iiestion gamed impetus that crowding'^ 

in the village became extront Hie Soviet economist P* J, Lyashdieuko summarised 
the srtuatbn as follows: 

During iBSD-ia^O^ in an atmosphere of general potitical reaction and a fear of 
revoIudodAfy activity by the peasantry, the privileged nobility undertook new 
pfciWKS with a. view to streagtheniAg its 5odil-polltica| hegsnony and, above all, , ^ 
its enslaving finanml power over the pea^ntry. la the Me eighties there began a 
IcFug period of a policy of increased othdal protection of the nobility and Its 
^'tmstetship*' over the peasanlTy. The establishment of "firm rule" by the tard 
oBicbls, the raising of legal dws barriers against the peasant ty, the Umitacions upon 
family subdivEsions * ^ * the restriction of communal redistHbution of land . . * 
the transforiuBlioa of the peasants allotted pit^tty into an "inalienable class fund" 
by prohibiting the ilieaation or aioitg^lng of peasant allotments , ^ , the prohibi- 
don and iimitution of resettlement by the peasants in the interest of retaining 
locsLLy a labor tupply for the Jafidowncts ^ , , the^ were the dilcf measures 
adopted during this dark era of aristocratic reactiocL^’ 

In for example, under the immediate stimulus of increase in taxattoih 

Chertmb pcasanfs ffixra four volosts of the Utmm district cevoltcdp Thcic rd>ellLon 
was soon crushed, hundreds of them were dogged, and their property sold at auction 
for a rnere trMe to Oieremis kudowneis. 

Tlib was the economic milieu m wJilch the kug» soria dcxitrines flourished. 
Members of the start experienced a particubrly severe economic crisis* since they 
were punished by the govemment for their prtidpation by being completely pre¬ 
vented fmm owning land and thus forced to turn peddlers, hired hands, and 
laborers in commcidal caterprisesH Their response to the industrial expansion in 
the last decades of the century was unmUtak^ly economic in form, if not in nr 
tionaiizarion. Their hostility to technical advances was ''escplalncd'' by their at¬ 
tempts to live as their ancestors did; their refusal to wear commercially nunufac^ 
tured clothing — or, indeed* to use any factory-produced goods ( not even mfitches) — 
by their desire to use only such objects as were used by their ancestors tn olden 
tiertes; and their lack of money—since it neither feeds nor clothes a person — was 
turned into a virtue. Since the industrial upsurge of the IS90 s was due in large 
measure to the expansion of railway building, sect members tore tip trades passing 
ditough thdf territory, and identifled the railways — caUing them "fire serpents'* — 
with one of the motsf dreaded demons of die Cheremb pantheon, a wilt^^'-the-wisp 
named whidi most be de3trci)ed by true believers. 


i^Lyx&hcitEuiko^ p. 471, 
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While it thus seems clear that econoimc ajmidcrations must loom promiusitly 
in any realistic «itefpr<jtajic]f^ of this particukr nativistJc movcmeiit, tlioe cannot 
be thought of as uniquely detcmiming the loception and growth of the sect, a$ is 
showD, for instance^ by tlie fact that the successful peasant revolt of 1917 coincided 
not widi Its decline, but, quite the conirafy, witli its extraordinary blossoming. 
Social factors must be given at least equal weighty for, as Barber emphasized, 
‘ deprivation may arise from the destruction not only of physical: objects but also 
of sodocultural activities,'" The essential function of the sect that appeared in frac¬ 
tion was tJten "'to proclaim a itabfe &rd^r, one which will define the ends of 
action , . , [and who^e} doctrines describe mcais former life, meaningful and 
satisfactory," ^ 

The cull of the Big Omdle, in response to merciless exploitadon on the part 
of the dominaxit Russians, and in the face of the frustrations attendant upon rapid 
social change—'in particular, the ever injcreasingiy se^^ere dtsmption of the pat¬ 
terns of Cheremis family life—crystallized {rather like the Peyote movement: than 
like the Ghost Dance) around passive acceptance and peaceful resignation.^^ Thus* 
for txample, tnembers of the sect resisted the military service required of them by 
their Russian masters^ mtionalizing this in temis of their horror of kilhog, but 
acting only to the extent of a public burial^ In ISWD7, of all weapons at hand, ac¬ 
companying their action by prayer to god th+ti he annihilate these weapons. 

As y^intrtn showed^ "what really happens in all oativEstjc movements is that 
certain current or remembered elements of culture are selected for emphasis and 
given symbolic value/" and *‘the more distinctive such elements are with respect 
to other cultures with which the society is b contact, the greater their potential 
value as symbols of llie society's unique chararier/' The values most prominently 
stressed in ki^gu sorta doctrine are* in die first place, those which favor social co¬ 
hesion and, b Uic second place, these wliith condemn the violence of the hirgef 
society siirreunding them. 

Scwiil cohesion is achieved^ in ihe more generaJ sense, by the secretly, and 
Barbct, p. W5, 

Tciynbee. la whosr ttfmjoology the Cheremis would be disscd among iht 

internal proktirist of nur modem Westtfn sodetr, ajks whether "we fipid the two vemt of 
violence and gentleness reappearing in our Western ioternst pfoteiariat's reJirtiQn to as 
ordeal" (p. 398), and finds, hy and manifestations of the militant tcmpci in the 

ascendant, 

Lifttoii, p. Z32, 

^ "The standard wnrk on Rus^n geography published before ihc First World War 
fiiil about the Marf^ or^ is rbey used to be ciUed^ Cheramiss: 'One meets but seldom a 
nsuonali'ty which aotwitbstaading ilf low level of Jevelcipmienl has tueb a fully crySfattized 
national sdf-conJckpusoESS *od whidi is so much attadieil to its tiatiocial ciistuftce/ * Quosed 
by Kulan; p. ^1, from Polnifyt gta^rjipc^ii^yr ^urSfstva 

i=Hms 3 fji. Pail CcogrjpA/rx/ Dfjcripii&fr d/ Oter vol, ">* p, 2&T (St. Fctersbiirg* 

1914), 
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therefore uniquely, shared knowledge and experience on the part of all members 
of the sect (die dietary Jaws, for exarnpLe) wldcb set them not only from the 
surrounding foreign popuktbo, but, perhaps equally sigtilh^L from their fellow- 
Chcremb wIki^ on the one band, have not yet emerged from the darkness of pagm- 
biti and animal sacrihee and who» on the othcr^ have embraced Qkristianity a n d 
thus given up their identity as a distinctive group. Like the VoilsJa Madness of 
Papua, the ingu saria doctrine rejected certain of their own key rituals fnom earlier 
times os much os certain foreign traits. Social cohesion U achievedp in the more 
specific sense, by Tirtue of certain etliicaJ mandates, the most important of which 
assert tint all men arc brothers and must be loved md helped in every way possible; 
which cncouragCj in addition to love and gpod works, such virtues as peaceful be¬ 
havior, harmony, toleranoe^ hospitality toward aU comers, and diligence for the 
common good. Violence is explicitly condemned and the practice of restraint and 
self-discipline in the face of adversitj' fostered. The animal sacrifice so diamcler- 
istk of tl\c pgan Gieremis is abaridoned witli abhorrence. The mJe of earthly 
leaders is rejected. Action is replaced by prayer. Believers must imitate the life-ways 
of their ancestors until the arrival of the miltenium—the tenth and next of the 
se^'enteen epodis—almost at hand, when die ^irth will be inl^ite<l only by sect 
members, saved by clinging to their sacred trees. The Big Candle sumds as the 
central, sbiiiifjg symbol of the people^s unity. The huge candle—product of the 
labors of the society they consider the most perfect one of all, that of Uie living 
bees—is molded into one from the slender, individual contributions of each par¬ 
ticipant, lovingly band-produced by tlie men of the sect, pointing the way to heaven 
in the midst of ceremony and prayer. 

lE remains to ask where the kugu icr/^r sect belongs in Linton's illumimting 
multi-dimcflsional scheme of nativistic movements in gtnenU. In terms of Linton*5 
first distiiKtion—there are attempts, always conscious and organized, on tlic part 
of tlie members of a society cither to revive or to perpetuolc selected aspects of its 
culture^It is quite clear tliat the Cheremis movement t^ds for more towards 
pcrpetuaiive than towards revivalistic oativism. That tlieir efi^orts were conscious 
and organized is certain, for it is known that it was at a meeting of sect mcanberSi 
in 1S78, tiiot the reformed wing^ which then and there rejected the pagan custom 
of animal sacrifice, ddiberatdy chose to go its sepaotc way. Among the culture 
traits which they sdected for perpetuation might be mentioned, foe example, the 
distinctive Cheremis cult of the dead, a wdl-dcfined and elaborate complex of 
general and individual mcmorkl feasts, funeral and remembrance ceremomes. lo 
spite of the fact that sect members explicitly claim to be teaching the beliefs of 
their forefathers, their sub-culture is actuoily an amalgam of old pagan bdiefs 
whiebi though they underwent some modifications, never did disappear, plus Chris¬ 
tian and Mohammedan traits. 

White it it less ^isy to demonstrate the piseoce ol Buddhist traits^ there are some 
Intercstkig parallEls that could be ilrawq. It will be recalled that KublLa^r was converted to 
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linton^s second feature eotitrasts nativisni which is essentially magiciiJ with 
nativtsm which tends towards the raiionaL In this sensc^ the Qicrcinis sect Is ri^ 
tionat rather than tnagioil^ for it docs not Jean very heavily on the supematontl, 
or upon a magical formula. On the coatraiy^ it rdies mainly m perfectly radonaJ 
mandates, such as good works and hard work* These are esseDtiaJly realistic choices, 
for it is not tmpoissiblei undei current conditionsp for such mandates to be 
carried our. 

In Unton^s fourfold typology^ theoH the Atigu sor/a movement is a relatively 
pure instance of perpetuathi'e"rational nativism. (In his other typology of poissible 
situations for contact groups, the Qietemis belong, w'ith respect to the Russians, 
under the category of dominated but superior^ a sttuiliort which may be so umversaJ 
that tliis classiHcation^ while true, is probably trivial.) 

In passing, it may be wortJi noting that, in addition to kngti there was 
also anc^er form of national opposition to Cominunism, This took shape among 
Cheremis inteUectuaJs w'ho chose to adhere to Pan-Finme ideas and to be more 
inclined to took to bourgeois Helsinki than to proletarian Moscow' for cultural 
guidance. ‘ Finnish bourgeois culture*’ appeared to them desirable as a pattern for 
the cultural revival of the Cheremis and tlicir other sister Fumo-Ugric peoples of 
the Soviet Union. The emergence of these Pan-rimiic ideas Is the more interesting 
since the Cheremis had been for some twelve centuries under Turkic and Slavic 
influences, and show's that llie kugu movement was merely one of several 
aiCcmatrve responses at the disposal of thb soacly^ thus bearing out Barbee s theory* 
It was just fiflcen years ago that Herskovits called for research in the field of 
acculhiti^on, pointing out that "^an entire series of probicras directed tow^ord a 
similar end is avaJlabJe for study in the contacts of the primitive tribes of the 
U. Si S. K. with tlic European mcxlcs of hfe of the Russians ^ opportunity 
which has as yet not been, for h could perhaps not properly be, explored^ And yet 
it is w'otth repeating, wkli Linton^ that the study of nativistic movements has ceased 
to be a cnatter of purely academic interest, and this is paiticubfly true in this area 
swarming with multifarious ^'^Lmperiolijcd folk**—to use Red field $ apt expnes- 
sion —who came to be dominated by both the political rule and the sociil and 
economic exploitation of Russian civilization. 

Buddhism and that the lama of Tibet extendeti his blessing to the Yuan nrigmng 

Mongjol—dynasty in Oiina. 

*• Hcrskovitl, p 125. n. 1. 

» Rcdfield, p. 45, 
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APPENDIX A. ETYMOLOGICAL NOTE ON RUSSIAN LOAN WORDS IN 
CHERHMIS RELIGIOUS TERMINOLOGY. By Felix J. Oinas 

l[N this list the Chcfi^i^ words ire ^iven in the focm tii which they appeic in various 
I SDunjcs; their gpntmmad chacact«ra4ioii is rvot included In the traaslatlOfi. The 
1 tmoscription i$ phoaeftiic; Jo this cutl^ tbe ir-ixiscrjption of so™ sources has been 
simpliiled. Tlu; Russian et^ulvalenia are in square braiikets. Gtisj referedees to Part One 
of this voturne arc in parentheses after the transJaiioa. 

ad^ (Sz.), (Bk 146,) p ^ (B. Wju 253 ih)* {R,) £ad} "heIJ'j i*Sf 

(R.) 'lo die out of grace^ 
iuLmi (B) t43j (Adini] 'Adam^ 

amett (P 1948.), ainm <P 194R Si.), amhs^ {Be 70^. J,) [ainiii^] ‘ainen" 

(Bu 47, 43.) *to cross oneself (lit. to say amcn)^ [cf, amin' ^anien!} 
bofijfitka [Vanjushka} (fnan's name) ; (S 149 ) 'blond Vanu^fci' {A,97j 

bojli [Vasili] (cnm*$ name) ; kisibii^ba^ b4jU-bftgtfZi^ (H 1926.199.) 'Vasili old woman/ 
'Vasili old man' {A.39.3-) 

batuSi^, (i 20. J,), (R.) [batjusidca] 'father (priest)' 

bfiim'4 (Si.)I tefrrfj'4 (ft) [vcdbrmja] "evening service* 

{ti 1926h 195.) [vedim] 'sqrccret' (0.2.3.) 

(V,) [vedunja] "witch* 

bfntaijen (L 3?.)^ (Sz.). benbaem (V.), bffifij3S (Bk UO.), (Sz.), 

Fraf?*5d/m (V,) [venchar (sja)} 'to marry; gjet married (in ciiLirch}^ 
b^d (J, SaL V*), b^Fi (R.), ier'rfj b'erj (Sz.) [veta] 'faith, belief, religion*; rmrif bdfd 
(V*) "adherent of the Mari (Chetemis) religion"; rirlla hefd rndtij (V.) 'adhereol 
of the Christian religion^ 

btfbpn^j (Wk 5.) [vcrbfioc (vosktesen'e)] ^Ptim Sunday" 

bifnjmdif bijitafrustc (Sz.), bimmat (J. Sz.), bkiamaio (Sz.)^ b^jFtjjn^l (Rj, b^j^i?mdl 
(Si.) ^guilty; sinful" [vinovalfyi) "gtiilty'] 
bjes (Sz.) [be^] "devil" (AJ.) 

biag<?befer^fjf (J.), Mdg^bdhtf iffj (Wj It.), filalm (Wk 6.) f>lagovcslidienie] the 
Annimdation, Lady-day" 
btagi?flaF (S3L) [blagodat'} *gtace" 

bUgi>ddbi (L 430, btagoihbaf^ (R.), hUg/)jiobajem (Si_), biagoil&bdjm (Bfc 118*) i 
bUgoihbi (R-} ,. lojhbith [Bu 329.) [hlagoslovit"] 'to bless" 

(Sz.) [blagosloveflic] "blessbg" 
bclxbf (Sz.) [volkhv} 'clairvoyant, soothsayer' 
b^limnjJ JtU (Bk it 10 £cf, bd^shap aib] 'greater power' 

AffiV [vdja] "will"; (R.) "God's will' 
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hoiemotiia (L 6L) [? volihcbnilsa] 'soroeres, witdi' 
hoiid (R.) [b(shit‘sja] *ta swear (in God's lutme)' 

fjtftt- (Sz.) {cf. tainstvo vcncbanija] 'pianjagjc sacnunent' 
c£!cin‘a (V.J, ciiamii’at (R*)* laamla (V.), fstiioiii: (Si.) [dasovnyi] 'chaper 
cerH eerkba (S**), Cfrkt (B 25. V.), eeri^ (R. W 1923.112,), (B 32. B| lA6.), 
t'rrkt (&.), lerit <P 1948, Sz. V.). (Bti 4(i), ierl> (W 1923.U2.), 

ftriiiie (L 39.), fif'Ji* (J.) [tJCTkav'} 'diurcfa'; ctrhhih (R.) ‘cefiKtcry’; eethfi 
ke3S (R.) 'to go to church'; ifrhm agitivfka (L 43.) VilJage with a cbni^'; ferhn 
ftUfSt> (Bu 257.) id. 

?d)« (Bk47. J. R.) [ehortj 'devil, deuce' (A.15.) ; (Bk UO.J ‘devil's house' 

iitrfktn [dhutbuj 'slinnp']; turfijn-firt (S idO.) 'stamp devil' (A. 15.1.} 
drahol (&.), tfdbfi (J.), jjtBft (R. St V.) 'devil; prankish cw playful person' (A.lS.) 
[d'favol 'del'll'] 

Jtixob/raf (&.) 'will, testarnent,* tttxobnjf (R.) 'clergyman' [dukhovnaja ‘will,’ dukhov. 

ooe liiso 'priet'] 
dwtf (Sz.) fdusha] 'soul' 

fret (Si. “V.), ktnj (P 1948.),irer (J. &.), Hrett (Sz.), ire/fe (B 25. V.), iretf* (R,), 
kreitem (fl| IpO, Bk 28.). kteU» (L 59,). kret' (V.), krt/e (Sz.>, tej (Sz, V.), 
reit (Si.) {krest] 'ci«s’: tgie’iedem-greits (R.) 'graveHnoss'; Are/Zef (R.}, iita 
9rei-ifi (Wu 38.) 'emss worn around the neck by the Oitfafidm' 
ereit (Sz.), sreifem, krtiU^ (V.), o[it] kteth/t (B ^7.), kreitdliaat, kreiteiit (V,), 
krestaS (R,), krejtai^ (Bk 72.}, kretfil'stet (J.), (Bu 114.). ir'eiii- (St) 

ptrestif (sja)] 'to boptiae, christen; to cross ooeseir 
goipaJf (R,), gcjpfiiii, goiped'i (L 15, 43.) [gospodi] 'Oh, Lord!' 
g4spt>f (J.), gaspod' (Sa.), otpotP (St) {gospod'] 'God, the Lord' 
tkort (R,), ik&na (J.),(Bk 73.) {ikooi} 'icon' 

iim^geh (Wu 13 ). it’an ker* (B 68 ), iVyrn-geft (J.). f/'/w ktU (Bk 28.) [U'in den'] 
'St. Elijah's day^ 

f/'hr [H'ja} 'Eli|ab'; tt'ia-fUBia (S 191.) 'Elijah god' (A.2d.9.) 
ifpoheddi (Sz.) [tspovedai'] 'to confess' 

htajUki narfit, hrajUki netot (R.) [tzntl'skli naiod] ’Israelites' 

htukan (Sz.) {istukan} 'idol’ 

hut kriUos (Wt 153.) [Izus Khristos] 'Jesus Christ' 

jehlgift (V.) adj. ’playful, fiolicsoRie' [cf. d'javol 'devil'] 

fafok (Sz. V,), fetDk (V.), irStak (R. V.) [d'fachofc] ‘sexton' 

jakfu (V.), fdkeu (Bk 260, R.) [d'jatoo] 'deacon' 

ieiam (Bj 143.) [Eva] 'Eve' 

ferePri (R.) [eietik] 'heretic' 

ferfj (R.) feres’] 'heresy' 

judejri (R.) [iudet] 'Judaic people' 

;jJr/e . , , geft (’Wk 8.) [Jur'ev den’] 'St. George's day' 

(Bk 99.). lJ/fJa (R.) [kadilo] 'censer' 
keldfS (R.) [kel’ja] 'maoastic cell' 

iiioi (R. St) [kivot] 'ark for holy objects; ark of the coveoam' 
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ilaJiiU (R*), ilanpim (L 52,). (R.) [tladbishdie} ■cwnetay'; kiodi>mk» 

cikM (R.) 'to buiy' 

klc^kam (B Jl. Bj n?*), k&tadka (SZk)* (HlaL 1950^. 133. Ss- Y.y^ M^tkdm 

(Be 30, Wu 4S.)* kohikiA (K Ssf. W 1925-64 J) [kolodka] 

Jtoi^id (VO id. 

(RO [govet*} 'to prepare for tii'e cicmmiuitm' to fast' 
iolduti (B 18. Bk 23L Bu 1550 [koldun} 'wizard^ Mrcerer' (D.2.10 
kAhioh^rrj (Bk HO) [ko]okorD|a] “beJJ lowef, belfiy* 

ifeX;p jtrrx/j etC.^ 5« 

kref^atidj (Wu 57.), ir«iw{j] jfe (B 36, 5S0, (Bu 78.) 

{kfcstnji] *godfaihct* 

{B 36.), ires^^aba (0li 78.) [kcestnaja] "godmother' 

Aft/fv'ii rrg^ij (Bu 8U) [krstoik] 'god-child' 

ireifeftja (Sz.), ireW# (J* V.), krriert*e (Y.), iffflefVdAn (L 320 f 

(Bt 28.), kf 0 ^en*fA (Bk 28. Wk 50 [fcreshchenie] 'baptism, ebristemag; 
Epiphan]^ 

irff^n (VO [kie^Khccifi] 'haptoed' 

krihs (R.) {fclira] "dioir^ gallery (ia the Russian dmitb)' 

ifisios (Bj 14 L). ^itei (R.) [Khustos] 'Chria'; iet also iwi hhton xfistoj $Uitn 
(R.) ‘Qirbt has irisenT 

ki>ri>p (R.), ktapiatn (BL 133.) [gtob] 'coffin’; kofQpmairaf (R.) ‘coffin makec‘ 
ium (Bo 78. J. R.), t/iina (J. R. St) [kum, kuma} 'godfather. godniDthcr'; jkJtm^S 
(R.) 'godmocher' ; knmSt‘u (R.) 'godfiiffier* 
xttsbimtm (Bu 47 >) 'ctierub (a prayer)’ [khemvjai ‘cherub'] 
xudi (Bk 28,), uJa (B S7t} [khudo] 'the erjl one, the devir 
xuda iiU (Bk 47,) [khudaja sila] 'the eviJ power' (J.4.) 

taditt (Bk 99, R.) [Jadan] ’inceMc’; ladm-doHa tttatSi (R,) 'to spread incense’; 

ladaaUkUm fU^ (R,) id. 

lam pat (Sz,) 'Ump, tmitem' [lampada ‘icon-liirnp'] 

Wd* (Bii37,). /VM (B ll. Bj 187.) [Icahak} 'wood spinf (A.45.) 

ViJr (R,) [Icshii] ‘wood spirit (swear-woitd)* (A.I1,) 

riaksr [Mukar] (man's namo) ; makat-iertmet (S 149.) 'Makar-keremet' (A.44.) 
mmak (J, R. Sz. V.) [nvonskh] ’monk, friar’; mtatidkei keSf (R.) ’to become a monk, 
do enter a monaster/; tafki-nunak (V.) 'neilher a monk nor a Jiyman’ 
miBiasijf (XV.), MoKOitir (R. V,), rn&naitr <&,), mettaahatka (Bk 114.) [moosstyr] 
'cloister, r&onastery, nunnery'; tdar3in3i‘itt»niistit (R.) 'nunnery'; pSetp^manoftfr 
(R.) ’miHusteiy' 

maitdiaffkp (R.), irutTiiiikj (j,) [monashenka, monashka] 'nun' 

mer, mh [mir 'worid']; mer-jitnri (Wu 27.), wer-ptmo (H t 92 d<S 4 , S 191 .) 'worid 
god* (A.26.27.>; trter kugo jtfmo (V.) 'great god of the world*; met Ult3 (H 
192d.tfl4. V,), jrtiT'kSsola (H I92d.l04.) 'sacrificial grcFvc for several villages; the 
sacfifidal festivaJ* (B.9.; E. 2 . 1 .) ; kuni^tai (V.) 'public ptaytr cotuiiicted 

by sevtmJ villages in June'; (P 1948.) 'big saciiJiciaJ festival; grove 

where ihc fcstiifaJ held^ F 7 I Q 

mwn'inik (RO [imenkinik] 'the one wh<K£ it 15 * 
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(Sz.) [ffiytar^] biW- 'piiblican* 

mik^h {h 6'^^) ^ mri&h, (V,) [Nlkolia dm'] 'Mirbjrl^i^* 

miMa-fums (H 19^64 41.) 'Midml 

megfla ^R.) [oKSgila] ^graYfl'; jTt^giH (R-) '^grav^'dJggcf' 

(Sz.) [DDulcbtn] 'puhJk priytr* 

rrwlfiha (R. Si.), (Be 46.), (Btc 114,)^ mt^riibd (J.) [molttva} 

’pnayec* 

nad^r (H 1926.l6d. Sz. V.) [mdar] ‘modcy for oEedng' (C73.) 
ndlaj (R.) [nuJoi] 'Icrtem (id the Orthodox churdi)' 

oMoim cbdckrrt if/r i>hd&xi g*U (Wlc 7.) [dm" EvdoMi] 'Eudoda's cbf' 
obd^n'd (Sz.), (R.) {obednja} *DOQft ifUM" 

{ofcno‘wifidow'J: oknid-ssih (H 192IS.94) 'window aDgd’ (AS4J6.) 

<>hat (Si ) fflJtar'] ^altat* 

[paiwof adj\ "steam"]; pmdv&yiA {H 192633) 'ship devil' (A.16.3*) 
pasxa (Sz.) [pa^lchi} 'Eistcr* 

p^tro^gitlM (Wk 243.), peiw hUU^ (Be 709.), petref (J.), pm^p (W 1925.SI.), 
potren k€rt (B 59-) [Petfov deo"] 'St. Peter's day" 
pm^ (R-)f prifidb^ pfiffiil^ (Si.) [pridiastie] "romimtmoo^ sajiramerit'; 

pmSHm p^dst^ (R.) ‘to go to Holy Comrminkn* 
psTf^aiSS (R,), pfiUiajdS^ (Sz.) fprirhaslidiaf (sja)] to 'adinintster or to 

receive Holy Cormnunim* 

p^suk (P 1948. V.)^ pn^g4 (Sz.)* prjiak (V.)* pri^akd fSi.), prkUk prifagm 
(L 32-), pm'dka (Si.) [pnsfaga] "oitK 
poh^Jaj^j polf^Jaj 9 ha,i (R.) [isp<i(vedorfll"(s|&)] To cotifcss One's iitis' 
p^Ar& (B 37. Bk 41. Si. V.)* perkro-gert (B 57), p<^kfi?-geU (J.)* (R, V. W 

1923.84.), (Wk 4 ). poxr&giH^ (\Vk 3.) [pokrov] "fetit of the ifltcr^ 

cession of the Holy Virgin"; pakra pair^m (Si.) id, 
p&krofinaf Ihtm [L 3d) [pokbortmnyi list] *death-ccctificaid 
pam^Ti'gji (R.) *<]clebi:atioa in memofy of someone dead' [pofflinki 'wake'] 
pOfTtihj (L 13.) [pomiliiil ‘have meicj'' 
porromar (Si.) [ponomar'} 'sexton, satmtan* 

p^p (B 32, Bj 167* Bk 118, Bn lOi. J. L I. Si, W 1923.84) [pop] "priest, pope'; 

&Qpe^ (Bk 115,) 'high priesT'? pfltop (R.)» pelp&p (V.) "deacoo': p 0 p 
(Bk 54^) ‘villagE with a diutch"; sam(?f iogo p£^ph (Bk 114.) ‘highest priest’ 
post (R. S*,) [post] "fait, fisting^; postern iT^tf (IL) To celebrate a fast, to fast‘ 
postdS (Si.) [postilVja] ‘to fast^ keep the fast' 

proidmi (&.), prd^ei (Bk 84. fL Wk 193.), pr^^i™ (Bk 266 ), pfisn?iet (B 53.) 

[pntzdoik] "holiday, fei^'; pntzdtt^kfm afal (R.) 'm celebrate a festiTil" 
prjsdrftkl^ (Si.) To cdebcaie a holiday" [cf* praidoik "holiday, fcasf} 
pfestoi (Sl_) [prcstol] "throne, lltai" 

(Bk 60.) [prikhod] ‘parish' 
prcrciJca (Si.) [prorochitsi] ^prophetess' 
pn^rcUstkobajem (Si.) [protticheslt^ovat'] To prophray' 
prorci (].Si.) [prorok] "prophet* 
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nsdirfU {Wu 56 ,), gm (Wj 11 .) [f^oniUa] 'festival, cm Tuesday iftcr 

QEi2$ijiicKiQ'' 

raj (J, Sz_)* TApU (Bk 145,), (WJu 11L) [nlj "psndtse, heav«i’ 

(Si,) [fijiiidKtvo] 'Christmas* 

fwUika (P 1948 ,) ‘fence amund a^rave* (ceshetki 'raling, graliiig'] 
ftfi £cf^ nisskiij ^Russian'; ralirn'i {R, V.) "Suntlay' 
jahj (W 1923.88) [sav^'a} 'Sihbath; Sunday, l 4 ]fd'$ day* 

sBaga-i^tita (Hain, l 9311 fl- 86 .) *hridt*s maid, *'woman matdi-iiiakef**' [^vaMia ^match- 
maker'] 

sbatdfirtd (L 59.) {svatat*(sja)] *to seek lo numage, woo' 
sihittid^ (Si.) [svjatif] 'to consocratc' 

(Sac), (R.), (J.), sifOi (Se,) [svjatoi] 'holy, saint"' jbSidj 

3uhf (R.) 'Holy Ghost '1 (R,) "the saiiuV 

(R.) [svjatoi dutch] 'Holy Ghost" 

jtf€t [svel 'world']; ^>e[j] jhetd (B 5U)p (Bj 167.) [lot svet] ‘the odict 

world, the life to come" 

(B 9 . J. P 209^ R. Sa, V,) ^ semfkt fmei (Se,) [semik] Testival on the 7th Tbins- 
day after Easter" (B.lJ,) 
smSfi (B| 15Sh RO [smert’] "death* 

fQtojtji (B 96.), i&tcn0 {B 96 h Si.) [satana] "Sitin' (A.75-) ; iogo lotonal^ (Bk 147.) 
*gtcat Satan'; sam&j iogo soiOFtaljrt (Bk 147^) *grcatest Satan*; (B 9.) 

'Satan-woman"; sofsina-Axigif2a (B 10.) 'Salaii'fZtan' 

(J,) [spai] *1 holiday"; keg^spat (Wk 4 .) "the AssumptLoD of Mary'; ipjd 
jumo (V,) "savior god" (A.26.35v) 
iifdjtn&f (VCTc 5.) [stra^maia] "Holy Wede" 
st/isr?ft adv. (Si,) [svjato] "piously' 

sat [slid "court of kw, enurt] ; /jiwjut (Wjii J 11 .) 'befott Gi»d"s judgmenl" 

fvaga batr, sec jhag^ kait 

fa/Hj faj7tsrb& (Sr.) [tiina, tirnstvo] "sicnment"; see also tajn- 

tri^^ka (B 38 .) [dmihki] "best-min"; 1930a .86.) little best-maii' 

(B.17.30 (Him. S930dB6.) ^Wg best-man^ (B17.3.); id^r-ttvSkd 

(Him. 1930a,88.) 'bride"s best-man* (B,l7p4.) 
tux (R.) [dukh] "spirit"; iuxat (R ) %God' 

»jrd (H 19261190 ‘fresh linden branchrs kid on the gmaud, on which the offering- 
breads ate placed" [stol "table"] (F.22.); ko£k u$te! (H 1926.1190 small oofi" 
legged table, on which tJie feast for the dead is sprcad‘ (S.23.3.) 
sec banjuSid 

uhfft (R, Sz.) t^^vet] "covenant, t^ami^, wiir: it>Its-iabei (R.) "Old Testament" 
z;ii^^ir [zakon] "Uw';/eX/ 4 ? (RO Testament' 

(Sz.) [lapoved"} "ccmmandmcoi' 

(RO* (Sz.) [aautrenja] "early mass, matins' 

'EWI (R,), (JO 'to ring (the church bell)* [ivontt' 'to ring'] 

ztoj'Juy (RO ^^bosi' [iloT dukh 'evil spirit} 

(ROi (J' ) [khertn] "sacrifece" 
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feflbemtika (Sz.) fzbcttvcimlk] ’jafrificul tiltnx' 

Ser/fbafoi {R,y, iert^b^fudj (J,) [ihertvBv*!'] 'toMcrifice' 
itxil (R.) fzhezl j '(bisbop’^} Cttiaicf* 

APPENDIX B: GAZETTIER 

A^ur (town)—5^°38'N, 49*iO"E 
Ap§ar>ja^—app. lajiic ns Bahjrcv. 

Arino (town)—56"22'N. 4a”50'E 
AsU-Kul (UJce)—54“20'N. 

Bnlaycv <tiuU>—55*2J'N. 55“37'E 

Bashkir A.S.S.R.—app. 5l*55'-56*30T^. 5J*10’-60*E; center ipp. Ufa. 

Belaya Rivet — &S2 mi. long; rises in UrtJ hits.; Qowj, generally 5W then NW inlo ICama 
River at 55"54'N. 55‘53'E. 

Bit River—app. 50 mi. long; flows generally SW then NW into the Belaya River at 
55’2?*N. 55"S(yE 
Bitsk {dty)=-55“25'N, 55*32'E. 

Bifsk (city district)—area sitnounding city of Birsk, corresponds roughly to administta* 
tivc division of township; formerly In ooitU central Ufa government district (which 
see), now tn north central Bashkir A5.S.H. 

Bol'slisya Antrya River—app. 30 inL long; flows E into Tolva River at 57°2'N, 55°36'E; 

Tulva flows N intD Kama River at 57*18'N. 55“33'E. 

Bol'shxya. Kobhaga (river)—133 mi. long; rises 25 mi. NW of Yaransk; flows generally 
S into Volga at 36*8'N, 47^47'E, 

Bumveyn (town)—5S*50'N, SS'iSl. 

Buy River — app, 63 mi- tong; flows gmeralty WSW into Kama River at 36’13'N, 
34‘12'E. 

fiystiy Tanyp River—app. 95 mi. tong; Sows generally W'SW into Belaya River at 
53*42'N. 54*34'E 
Cheboksary (dty)—56‘’9'N. 47'l4'E. 

Chembulatova (town) — exact locolion unknou'n. 

Qierlak (town)—5SM3'N, 54*42'E, co, 39 mi. WNW (305*) of Birsk, <a. 7 mi. N 
of the Belaya River, on the led bonk of its tributary stream, the Bystry Tanyp. 
Chkalovsk (dty)—formerly called VajiUva Sloboda (uiitU 1927) and Vasilevo (1927- 
37); 56*47'N,43'15'E. 

Cfaurajeva—see Chuiakayevo, 

Chunkayevo (town)—53*25'N, 35*50'E. 

EInct River—see Ydncl Rivet. 

Ener-Muchash (town)—^56*N, 49*ll'E. 

Galich (dty)—58*21'N. 42*2i'E. 

Gor'fciy (dty) — 56‘*2(yN. 4d*E; also coitcr of oblast of same oamc. 

Rama River—1,262 ml long; rises to centrii Unis; flows gcneriJly SW into Volga 
River at SSMim, 49‘20'£ 

Kaodry Kul (lake)~54*3(7'N, 56'5'E. 

Kaaan (city)—53‘47'N. 49*7'E. 
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Kazan (^emment district)—administrative division under the Empire; extoided fiom 
app, 4t5“30-52*E and 54^-yTH; in 1920 NW portion mide into Marl Autononioiis 
Ohkst (see Mari A.S.S.R.)^ retnaindcr into Tatar A.S.S.R. 

KJebakova (town)—55®58'N, 55 on Ki^abak Kiver, 

Kirov ^dty) —focxnerly Vyatka (17S0-1954); 5B"3^H 49"4l"E^ 

Kok^hagi Rivet — Eksl'shaya Kokshaga and Malaya Koksliiga. 

Kokshayskoye (to=wti) ~56*9'N, 47*49^E. 

Kostroo^a (dty)—5 40'" 56T. 

Koz'roodcfn'yarisk {c!ly)“56'’20'N, 46*^3 5^E, 

Krasnokokshd^k —see yoshkar-Ola, 

KnsQOtiEmsk (dty)^ — 5^"37'Np 57®46''M. 

Ktasnmifimsk (city district) —area surrotmdiog city of KtasniXLdmsk, cortespoads roughly 
to administrative division of township; formerly Jooited in extrnmn S of Pena govern- 
ment dutrlct (whidi see), now in SW Sverdlovsk Oblast. 

Kubyan (town)— 56^18'N, 49*25' E. 

tenmgnd — formerly St. Petetsbutg (1703-1914) and Pnetrograd (1914-1924): 
59’"57"N, 30^I6"E 

Malaya Kokshaga (rivcf )—app. 125 mL long; rtses app, 57^N» 4S*15'E; 8efws genenaUy 
S inio Volga at 47*52^E. 

Malmyzh (city)— 56^3<yN* 5BM5^E. 

Mari A S.SJl.—app. 55“35~17*20'Np 45*35'^50M5'E; center app. Yoshkar-Ola; first 
formed as Man Autonoinous ObUst from Ra^^n governmeni district in 1920, incor¬ 
porated into MizhegCKod Territory 1929-36, made A,S.S-IL in 1936. 

Marl Tiuck (town) — 56M6'Np 49"36^£, 

Miahkinu (town)— 55^2a'N, 55"5?^E. 

Molotov (city)— fotmefly Perm (1791^1940) ; 5S^N, StS-n'E. 

Morki (towo)— 56*'27'Np 48^59^E 
Moscow— 55^50^N, 37"34'E 
Moskovo (town)— 55*iy'N, 55^6'E 

Nemda Rivet — app, 75 mi- long; floM'S generally N mio Vyatka River at 57^30^Nj 
49^3'E 

Nemda River (Ur^hum area) — app. 45 mL long; fists 57^33'N^ 50^26"E; 8ows generally 
S into Vyatka River at 57^3'Np 50’20^E, 

Nizhegorod Tcrri±0!y--Ni3dwgo«>d contracted fomiof Nizhni Novgorod (now Goc'fciy), 
former administrative divbion incoiporaling seven! present A.S.S.R,'s, remaiader now 
Gor'kiy Oblast. 

Nizhni Novgorod^— until 1932, name for Gor'kiy Oblast, which see. 

Oka River— 918 mi. long; rises app. 250 mi. SSW of Moscow; flows general^ N then 
NNE into Volga at Gor'kiy+ 

Penn—see Molotov, 

Perm (govenunoit district) — administrative division under the Empire, extended fiom 
app. 53 ^-63""^ Mid 55®50'“62“N; changed to Ural Oblast (1923-34). then to 
Sverdlovsk Oblast; in 1938 W section separated to form Perm (since 1940, Bdblotov) 
Obkst. 
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Riij^rod^ (tgwn)“e»ct locatioa unkcwvtk. 

Saint Petersburg—see Lenlngntd. 

Saodiursk (tow)—56^57-N. 47^l6'E, 

Shor'Un^^ (town)—55''27'N, 49^50'E| probably the UrnLha. mentiDbed m rofictedicb 
with vjIIj^c of Morki, but it should be noted that there is an Unaim 44"E) 

on the Uq^ Ri™ which flows into the Volga near the Ydnct River. 
Stam'Kacheri^^yex'o (lawn)—55*54"Np 
Stam-Kukhubajeva—see Stato-KutberbajoOp 
Stary ZkJeny Doi 48*32'E. 

Sverdlovsk (city)—60^39'B. 

Sviyaga Elver—245 mi. loag; rises app. 53^55'N* 47*30"E: flows generally paralleE 
with Volga and then into Volga at 55^48^, 48‘^47'E. 

Tanyp R|irer—upper tributary of Bystry Tanypp which see. 

Tatar A.S.SJI,—app. 54®-56^40'N* 47*20'-54*15'E; center app. QustopoL 
Toktay-Edyak (town)~56^53"N, 48^56'E. 

Tsarc^ofcshaisk—^sce Yoshkar^Ja. 

Tsarevokokshaisk (city district)—area surrounding city of Tsarevokotahatslc, corresponds 
loughLy to administrative division of townshipi formerly located in extreme N of 
Kazan govemmenr district (which see),p now as Yoshkar-Ola in Centrai Alaii A.S S.R. 
LTfa (dty)—54"44'N, ^yy&E. 

Ufa (government district)—admlnistritUve division under the Empire* extended fimn 
app. 52®-6ciM5"E and 52''45'-‘56^5CKN‘ hi 1919 becfline Bashkir A^SJJt. except foe 
NW section^ which was included in Tatar A_S.SJl. 

Ufa River—599 mi. long; rises on N slope of S Urals; flowts gefleral[y NW th«i SSW 
into Bdaya River below dty of Ufa, at 54*411^1^ 56*3''E. 

TJosha—see Unzha. 

Unzba—sec Shor-Uiuha, 

Utthiun (dty)—57^5'N* 3S>^E, 

Urzhum (dty di5trici)“araft sumiiiiidiiig dty of Urzhum^ corresponds roughly to ad¬ 
ministrative division of tow^nships; formerly in S cential Vptka govetnnieDt district 
(which see)j now in S central Kiiw OblasE, 

Vasileva Sloboda—see ChkaJovsk, 

Vasilevo—see ChkaJovsk. 

Yelnet River-^app. 50 loL Jnng; flows generally SE then NE into Vdga River at 
56“20-Np 4d^2a^E. 

Viplp River— 2,290 rai. Jong; rises app* 200 mi. SI of Leningrad; Mows generally E 
then S into nortli Caspian Sea, 

Vyatka (city )—sk Kirur, 

Vyatka (government district)—^administrative division under the EmpirCp extended from 
app- 4ri°50^“S4^E and 55"45'—53^N; in 1929 incorporated into Nizhegorod Territory 
(which see) * made Kirov Oblast in 1:95^.^ 

Vyatka River—S49 mi, long; rises app. 120 mi. NW of Kirov; flows generally SE then 
W and S into Kama River at 55^35'^N. 51*32'E 
Yaransk (dty)—37^13'N* 
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Yocaiutc (dty <{ii>trict}—aiest sumHintling city of Yuaii^ comspooilj louglily to ikd- 
mJnJstntive divtsioo of town&hjp ; foimerly locatoi in SW Vyatka gov'uiunent 
(whidi see) , in SW Kirov Oblist. 

Yelnet River—app. 50 tni. longt flows geoenJly SE then NE into Volga Eliver at 
57*22'N, 42*5rE. 

Yoshlun-OJa (dq?)—fonncrly TurrvokokshaJsk (iinti! 1919) snd Krosnokobabaisk 
(1918-29) 56*38'N, 47*55'E. 

Ynrioo (town)'—^56^18'Nj 
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